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MAGNITUDE. 


Ontario is one of the largest of the nine provinces of Canada. 

It is limited on the east by James Bay and the Province of 
Quebec; on the west by the Province of Manitoba; on the south 
by the River St. Lawrence, the Great Lakes, and the State of Min- 
nesota; and on the north by Hudson Bay. 

T’he Province has an estimated area of 407,262 square miles. 
Its greatest extent from north to south is 1,075 miles, and from 
east to west 1,000 miles. Measured by the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way from east to north-west it is 1,285 miles. Larger than the | 
largest of the prairie provinces by 155,430 square miles, it is fully 
three and a third times the size of the British Isles, and is almost 
twice the size of either France or Germany. 

Ontario is divided into two great sections: Southern Ontario, 
the older settled portion, with an area of 77,000 square miles; and 
Northern Ontario, 330,000 square miles. The two sections as land 
are only in small part co-terminous, practically from Mattawa, on 
the Ottawa, to Georgian Bay. While Southern Ontario begins 
about forty-eight miles west of Montreal, Northern Ontario lies 
north of a line commencing at Mattawa, 266 miles farther west, 
and running westward and north-westward along the north shores 
of Georgian Bay, the North Channel and Lake Superior, and along 
the United States boundary to Manitoba. 


NATURAL FEATURES. 


Running roughly from east to west through Northern Ontario 
is the Laurentian region of rocks, valleys, lakelets, and muskegs or 
peaty swamps. ‘his physical feature forms the divide or water- 
parting for the drainage of the province. On the south side is the 
basin of the St. Lawrence, with its tributary, the Ottawa. On the 
north side is the basin of the rivers flowing into James and Hudson 
bays. 
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In that part of the St. Lawrence basin south of Lake Nipissing 
is the triangular peninsula of Southern Ontario. Generally of 
clay loam or sandy loam, that area is undulating in surface; rich 
and retentive in soil; good in natural drainage; plentiful in pure 
spring water; and, as adjacent to the Great Lakes, abundant in 
rain. ‘The soil is capable of yielding a great diversity of the best 
products, pasture grasses for live stock, all kinds of cereals, a wide 
range of vegetables, many kinds of apples, and the finest of other 
fruits, such as the grape and the peach. For varied and high-class 
agriculture the conditions are ideal. 

In the basin of the rivers flowing north of the Laurentian pla- 
teau is an area of many million acres of as fine farming land as 
that of Southern Ontario, and in some ways more favoured than 
the dead level clay stretches of Manitoba. This is the Great Clay 
Belt of Northern Ontario. Of a much lower altitude, and with a 
better climate than the Laurentian range, that area is finely adapted 
for the production of cereals, vegetables and grasses, for dairying, 
and the raising of live stock. Cultivated in small part, the country 
meantime is mainly a vast and valuable region of forests mottled 
with splendid mineral areas, the home of the lumberman and the 
lure of the miner. It is also a country of lakes, countless lakelets, 
and many magnificent streams. (Write for free handbook, 
“Northern Ontario,’ to the Director of Colonization, Parliament 
Buildings, Toronto, Canada, or to the Ontario Government Agent, 
163, Strand, London, England.) 





Niagara Falls. 
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CLIMATE. 


OLD ONTARIO. 


To give in a sentence or two of general terms the climate of 
a province which is over 1,000 miles in greatest length by 1,000 
miles in greatest breadth, is to run the risk of being either indefinite 
or misleading. The country must be taken piecemeal, yet the 
pieces must be very large. Southern or Old Ontario, though large 
in itself, is by far the smaller section of the two great subdivisions 
of the province. Its climate is beautiful. With the exception of 
an occasional hot few days, the summer, in the more southerly 
parts, is perfect. ‘The fall is delightful. The winter, particularly 
midwinter, is dry, very cold, and exhilarating. And the late winter 
slush and the spring glide into warm weather quickly. There are 
long intervals of unclouded sky, and no fogs. The clear atmo- 
sphere and brilliant blue expanse above are a charm to people from 
the humid climate of the Old Land. Summer and fall recreations, 
such as hunting, fishing and canoeing, are an irresistible allurement, 
and winter sports are glorious. In short, the climate is conducive 
to agricultural prosperity, to enjoyment, and to strength. 

Summer extends from early in June till towards the end of 
September; autumn from late in September to the end of Novem- 
ber; winter from December to the end of March; and spring from 
April till the commencing days of June. The warmest months are 
July and August; the coldest are December, January, and February. 

The average amount of bright sunshine for the year, as shown 
by. six stations, is 1,920 hours out of a possible of 4,457. The 
greatest amount is in June, July and August; the least is in Novem- 
ber, December and January. 

The highest temperatures at Toronto in July for a period of 
thirty years averaged 90.9 degrees; the lowest, 48.4, and the 
monthly mean, 68.8; the highest in February averaged 44.2; the 
lowest, 8 below zero, and the monthly mean 21. The highest at 
Ottawa (256 miles north-east) in July averaged 90.8; the lowest, 
47.9, and the monthly mean 68.7; the highest in February averaged 
40.3; the lowest, 20.7 below zero, and the monthly mean 12.6. 
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Holiday Seekers at Jackson’s Point, Lake Simcoe. 





Tobogganing in High Park, Toronto, 
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The rainfall is adequate and is well distributed throughout 
the year. The average for thirty years is 24.09 inches of rain and 
73.2 inches of snow. With ten inches of snow as equal to one 
inch of rain, the total annual precipitation would be the equivalent 
of 31.38 inches of rain. The rainfall of Old Ontario from May to 
October inclusive averages about 234 inches per month, being a 
little heavier in the former part of this season than itt the latter, 
the north or Parry Sound excepted, where it is heaviest in Sep- 
tember and October. It is slightly greater in the south-western 
section than in the other parts in spring and early summer. 

The snowfall is heaviest in January and February. In each of 
these months the average fall is 16 inches in the central section, 
and 14 inches in the south-western. deaie snow fall in the north 
and north-west sections is heaviest in December, January and Feb- 
ruary, being in each month a little more than 20 inches. Beyond 
an occasional fleeting flurry in either of the two months, no snow 
falls in Old Ontario from May to October inclusive. 


The winter is not uniformly cold throughout. Periods of low 
temperature become longer and more intense until midwinter, after 
which they decrease gradually until spring. ‘These cold periods of 
two or three days’ duration are due to north winds, and are always 
moderated by a change of wind. A warm south wind now and 
again causes a thaw, and a portion of the snow disappears, so that 
an excessive accumulation of snow is usually prevented. ‘These 
variations are not so marked in the north, and its climate is more 
equable. 

The direction of the wind, as so far indicated, governs the cli- 
mate to a great extent. Winds from certain quarters greatly influ- 
ence the seasons in their variation from each other. The prevail- 
ing winds are from the west. As they pass over the Great Lakes 
their coldness is moderated in winter and their heat in summer. 
Hot winds from the south are similarly tempered. Damage from 
wind storms is uncommon. 


he Great Lakes have an influence apart from altitude, although 
the latter has a minor effect. They remain comparatively warm 
during the winter and have a greater effect in tempering the climate 
of places on the shores than of those inland,‘the difference being 
fairly large. 
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Grapes, Figs, Peaches, Niagara District, 
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Speaking of the climate of Old Ontario in its different months, 
Mr. Stupart, Director Dominion Observatory, writes: “In April, 
veyetation makes rapid progress, and before the end of the month 
the trees are partially in leaf. Temperatures of 70 degrees and 
over are sometimes recorded. May is almost invariably a very 
delightful month, with a mean temperature ranging between 52° 
and 55°, and by the last week all trees are in full leaf. The sum- 
mer months are decidedly warm, with much sunshine and very 
few rainy days, most of the precipitation falling in showers or 
thunderstorms which give sufficient moisture to the rapidly ripening 
crops. With September come the first indications of autumn, with 
cool nights; but it is seldom that ground frosts occur until October, 
which, with its superb weather and glorious autumn tints, is one of 
the finest months of the year. November, with shortening days, is 
often wet; but snow rarely falls until December, when the winter 
sets in with blustery weather and heavy snowfalls, sometimes fol- 
lowed by cold spells, during which the temperature may fall to 
zero or lower. January and February are truly winter, and the 
ground is usually snow-covered. With March come signs of 
spring; in most years all snow has disappeared by the middle of 
the month, and by the end the trees are beginning to bud.” 


The chief differences between the north and the south of Old 
Ontario in winter are that the snowfall is slightly heavier and the 
temperature lower and less variable in the former than in the latter. 
In the other months the differences of temperature lessen, Rock- 
liffe and Stoney Creek being the chief extremes. Dealing with 
differences in greater detail, Mr. Stupart says: (1) “In the valleys 
of the Ottawa and the Upper St. Lawrence we find a moderately 
cold winter, but a singularly exhilarating, bracing atmosphere 
makes even a zero temperature by no means unpleasant. Signs 
of spring are not wanting early in April, and by the beginning of 
May foliage is well advanced, and then follows a decidedly warm 
summer. ‘The whole of this region is, between the middle of May 
and middle of September, included between the same’ isotherms as 
the greater portion of France, and, after a protracted autumn, 
winter sets in again before December.” (2) “In the peninsula of 
Ontario, or that portion of the province which lies east of Lake 
Huron and north of Lake Erie and the western portion of Lake 
Ontario, the winters are by no means severe, and the summers are 
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seldom oppressively hot; this being due to the tempering influence 
of the lakes by which this portion of Ontario is surrounded.” 
(3) “In the western counties the April mean temperature corre- 
sponds nearly to that of southern Scotland, and in May the mean 
temperature of the whole district is slightly higher than for the 
south of England. ‘The temperature conditions during the summer 
months may, as in the Ottawa and St. Lawrence valleys, be com- 
pared with those of France; the normal mean temperature for 
July ranging between 66° and 72°. September and October are 
generally delightful months, and snow seldom remains on_ the 
ground until well on in December, except on the high lands of the 
interior counties.” (4) “ That portion of Ontario which lies imme- 
diately east of the Georgian Bay, the District of Muskoka, at an 
elevation of 740 feet above the sea, abounding in small lakes, pos- 
sesses a wonderfully bracing atmosphere which, with a very high 
percentage of bright sunshine and a pleasant temperature, has made 
this region a summer resort much frequented by people from the 
cities and towns farther south.” 











Ae a 
On the Muskoka River, G.T.R. 
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Averages of Temperature for Thirty Years. 


Showing for each month the monthly average for the highest, Jowest and mean 
temperature at the principal stations in Old Ontario, derived from the thirty years, 
1882-1911, also the annual mean at each station for the same period. 
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Pligheste vases o¢5< 503 <5, 74.2) 75.5) 75,4) 74.2) 77.4] 72.7/ 78.9] 72.3] 70,8] 73.0 
Oct. { Lowest ERE ET sen nL 25.1 Deel Fh 23.4 23.2) 25.9 26.0 Nhe dl iLO} 23.5 ed. 
Monthy mean..c:..:. sods 47.7} 48.6) 47.9) 46.6) 50.9) 48.0] 45.8] 45.7| 45.3] 43.1 
Hishest <tc estes cee 61.1} 62.4) 61.9} 61.4) 65.4) 59.8] 59.1/ 58.5] 57.1] 55.7 
NavesiLowesth foe. oe 14,1} 13.0) 12.7) 11.3) 17.3] 14.9] 5.8] 7.1] 6.8|— 0.4 
Monthly mean..........| 36.7) 36.6] 36.6) 35.3) 39.4] 37.1) 38.3] 38.1| 31.9! 29.3 
Highostasmeu tcc. 49.2} 48.4] 53.3) 48.8) 53.5] 48.0) 44.6| 44.4) 42.3] 44.5 
Dec. Lowest.....eeeceececeees| _0-0/-— 0.8/— 2.2/— 3.2/— 1.5|— 1.5/—13.3/—14.3|\—15.4|—25.7 
Monthilyanmean seldeee see On mucOne ee Oeo ge Fe9l= 29.21) 27-41) 2150) 2087) 17-0) 214.0 
Aunualameana. ss asses tone ccsae .| 43.1) 45.0) 45.1) 43.7) 47.6] 44.9] 42.8] 41.2) 41.38] 38.2 
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Rain and Snow. 


Monthly summary of inches of rain and snow in precipitation in the severa 
districts of Old Ontario, average derived from the thirty years, 1882-1911. 














— Jan. | Feb.|Mar.| Apr.|May |June July|Aug.|Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Year. 
West and Southwest: 
IP AEN Go Gacoto O01 set clei) thse) aces whee) 3 58) Doll) DAA Valeal Vase aig Warts 1.54] 25.€2 
SHOW cierdee ws eilowe 1S sSuN) 6. 2s 4 eile ores - AG A ott 33 |) dae | Ook: 
Northwest and North: 
Paint. ede vers ncn OD 0A 0.00. 2] Dall D0) VoOBl Decay PIS wate) abateks 90} 23.52 
Shaws cs taeease ees eleke® (20 ,0ait5.0 BA I Wath Wonone Ae é all Shab |) Hey || Bees || Leo’ 
Centre: 
[ROMY gooooad Pes U1 208) 0606) teat al. 8912.81) ests 2.89] 2.09] 2.34] 2.49| 2.02; 1.34) 23.94 
SIRO so adon cope TOWPom all || hoe) OO Al eter eal eteyeveeat lovavel erst eveilere’s - 0.6 eh | aleal il Gysele 
East and Northeast : 
ati eee en eee Oil, 00rd eT ORL 56 9.64] 2.78) 3.00] 2.56) 2.51] 2.34) 1.81] 1.18) 23.07 
SiO oonnoaodoc | 120.2 116.8 110.8 | 3.2 | 0.1 “Bilanane Beall a opetese 0.8 alsy above |) esa 





The Province : 












































LER Gan nioniaon OckO .o7| .84| 1.19] 1.72) 2.81] 2.78 2.85] 2.48| 2.59) 2.63 2.00) 1.23] 24.09 
SOW tees aeeee ot oson Loss HOY I BaO |) Wee Nocacallncenaitsieoot ernie 0.9 Wo | 1be4 | V3.8 
Sunshine. 


The hours the sun was above the horizon at Ottawa, and the thours of bright 
sunshine at the principal stations in Old Ontario. 
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Station. Jan.| Feb.|Mar.| Apr.| May|June July|Aug.|Sept.| Oct. |N ov.| Dec. Year. 

Snn above horizon at | 
OtGTAWiailelelelsiceteicsicres 983} 289] 372) 405) 459 467| 469| 435) 379) 338 282) 279) 4,457 
ISATGUC eretcteretersreletste GOO BW Fee Sil 620 24d\ 265 929) 182) 124 5 44) 1,815 
WV OOCSUOC Kameleleteeieusisiateler 62 89| 123} 167| 207 246) 275 23 182) 136 76 54! 1,855 
MNOFOMUO + eleree ole cites Naren le 781 108] 150} 191] 219 260) 282 253] 208) 149 89 65| 2,048 
TEDING SA etererelctelelclers re ayelere 73 104) 150) 189] 210 244] 260 230; 189) 13 es 57] 1,912 
Kimgston...cecseorecces 76 109} 149| i185| 224 250) 271 948) 190) 137 79 69} 1,984 
Ottawaewice coe ROOT g3| 110} 149] 189} 222 230) 2538 DAS Ole loa vas) 61] 1,922 

Average of above sta- | 
IOUS a, sete eters fies) overe : “al 100| 143) - 1883) 214 246 268} 240) 187] 135 75 58] 1,920 
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NEW ONTARIO. 


Covering an area of 330,000 square miles and extending 770 
miles from north to south, this vast territory in relation to climate 
can only be dealt with imperfectly. Generally speaking, the sum- 
mers are warm and the winters very cold and bracing. ‘The climate 
of the portion lying north of Lakes Superior and Huron differs 
considerably from the part east of Lake Huron and north of Lakes 
Erie and Ontario, especially in winter, when the former portion, 
in addition to being farther north, is less affected by the tempering 
influence of the Great Lakes. ‘The winters are distinctly severe, 
but as the tables for Moose Factory, Abitibi and Haileybury indi- 
cate, the summers are warm. ‘These places respectively are 534 
miles, 368 miles and 264 miles north of Toronto. The mean tem- 
perature at Moose Factory in January is 25° lower, and at Hailey- 
bury 15° lower than at Toronto; but as the spring advances the 
differences become less, until in May they are respectively 10° and 
2° lower, and in July 6° and 2° lower. The average daily maxima 
temperatures at Moose Factory and Fort Hope (300 miles west- 
ward) for July and August are 74° and 70°, as against 77° and 
73° at Haileybury, which latter temperatures are almost the same 
as at Toronto. ‘The temperature is considerably lower in the far 
north in June than at Haileybury and Toronto, and the nights are 
cooler all through the summer. The average winter temperature 
at Lake Nipissing and Haileybury is several degrees lower than at 
Montreal; and at Abitibi and Moose Factory, respectively 105 and 
263 miles north of Haileybury, it 1s very nearly the same as in 
Manitoba. ‘Temperatures of over 80° are not infrequent in North- 
ern Ontario, and go° and over usually occur several times each 
summer. 

The total annual precipitation near Lakes Nipissing and Timis- 
kaming is nearly the same as in Southern Ontario; but northward 
this diminishes somewhat, the rainfall becoming less and the snow- 
fall greater. 

The great fertile Clay Belt is far from being in the extreme 
north of the province: it lies in the southern portion of Northern 
Ontario. Having longer hours of sunlight than in Old Ontario, 
the crops are correspondingly benefited, and the time of harvest 
in north and south tends -to be equalized. 
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Camping at Pither’s Point,.cC.N:R. Moose, Rainy Lake, C.N.R. 





Rainy Lake District, C.N.R. 





Falls on the Wahnapitae. French River, C.N.R. 
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From Haileybury, Timiskaming, in the east, the testimony is: 
“The climate is particularly healthful; the winters are perhaps a 
little longer than in older Ontario, but the air is more clear and 
invigorating.” 

From Hymers, Thunder Bay, in the west, the story 1s: “A 
climate and soil that will grow some of the finest roots, grasses, 
grains and vegetables in the world.” 

From Kenora, the farthest west district: “The climate on the 
whole is perfect; sometimes cold, but always dry in winter, and 
long, bright sunshiny days in summer; very warm and plenty of 
rain; also cool nights.” And from the same district: “ Shelter 
from the cold winds in winter is abundant.” “We don’t have the 
heavy gales in the spring and fall they have on the open prairie.” 





Tables showing the average mean highest, mean lowest, and the mean tem- 
perature; also the highest and lowest temperature on record, and the average 
precipitation. 


Haileybury, Timiskaming—Quebec Boundary. 
1895-1911—16 years. 
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Temperature. Absolute. 
ae Rain- | Snow- Total 
“ nM Sn R ors fall fall. |Precip. 
Mean Mean , aily : 2 : | 
Hie. Low, | Mean Rane Max. Pain, te 
——— ~ — see Ss ee penis | SSS SS |e 
| 
PAMUATYcloere e's ed Cae Sl 6.7 2270) 48 |—40 16 0.32 Gia 2.04 
February..... 19.8 —2/59 8.5 PAE 47 |—88 12 0.24 17.4 1.98 
Mancha eae cere all BBall 3583 11.9 23.8 fol eeey 13 0.51 1 2.23 
NDEs ait 2883 26.3 BX oe: 22.0 O |->3 16 1.26 5.8 1.84 
IMIAIVare ocveiee aera 61.6 39.0 50.3 22.6 93 17 14 3.14 0.8 3,22 
UMC sistareie sie ets (Bol 50.2 62.0 PRION 100 28 12 Boe 3.03 
MILA ees eiee 76.7 55.4 66.0 21.3 99 36 14 3.91 3,91 
AMR Go one 5 73.0 51.8 62.4 21-22 93 i. 13 2.63 2.63 
September...| 65.1 44.4 54.7 20.7 91 24 15 Dee 3.52 
Octobenmrmes 51.2 33.9 42.5 ees 80 133 14 2.43 2.8 2.71 
November ...| 35.3 20.9 28.1 14.4 (py as 15 0.94 real 2.25 
December....| 21.0 Sn?! ieee 18.2 A a5 17 0.42 19.8 2.40 
ee 
22.36 94.0 olen 





Av. date last frost, June 5th. 
Av. date first frost, September 11th. 
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T5 
Abitibi-Quebec Boundary. 
1897 to 1910—Summer temp. 57.2° 
a Srna oleto 
Temperature. Absolute, 
aye Rain- | Snow- | Total 
Ses a fe Daily R a S fall. fallin el recip. 
ea e ai ‘ ‘ . . 
High, ewe) Mean. Range. Max. | Min. 
JanwUarya.esec| esd sl>ald po 0.6 23.8 AD ea i——46 9 0.05 18.0 1.85 
February ....| 14.2 |—11.0 1.6 25.2 46 \|—44 i 0.00 14.5 1.45 
March......-| 28.2 1.6 14.9 26.6 62 |—42 K 0.09 21.6 2.25 
Neil soqgosne|). ChE 21.0 30.6 19.3 10 \=—=20 6 1.00 4.3 1.43 
WERranesnaane|) “oelae 36.4 45.5 18.2 94 8 9 2.64 2.2 2.86 
AMUN. A955 67.9 49.3 58.6 18.6 94 28 8 2.67 2.67 
AWE chaccnosol teolé 55.5 64.0 IZ at 94 35 10 2507 Pitt 
INURE sa5q600l) Weiew 52.3 60.6 16.6 86 34 12 2.85 2.85 
September ...| 60.2 44.7 52.5 15.5 87 26 12 2.60 2.60 
October. ose) eaves Beil 39.6 15.1 76 15 12 2.55 | 2.96 
November ...| 31.1 18.2 24.6 12.9 68 |—16 11 Oma 12.8 2.05 
Decemberss.s)| Orn alan 4 HO 18.0 48 |—45 9 0.09 Piles 2.22 
33.4 94 46 98.8 27.96 
Average date of Jast frost, June 8th. 
Average date of first frost, September 14th. 7 
Kenora, Kenora District—Manitoba Boundary. 10 years. 
Temperature. ’Absolute, Precipitation. 
ett Ne Mean. coed Max.| Min Rain. Snow. Total. 
JPMERe~oonAnd| WEG = 52 1.8 17.9 44 |—44 0.00 10.9 1.09 
February ....| 13.3 =8).8° 225 21.6 46 |—38 Te 6.6 0.66 
Mame himtersterellmmoe ce 9.8 19.9 20.1 70 |\=26 0.30 9.3 123 
Noel saoonodal) “8oe 26.4 36.3 19.8 Ry) |= 4! 0.57 5.9 1.16 
WER aoanoosecl Sis2: 38.8 49.1 20.6 85 10 1.58 0.5 1.63 
JAIN Saeioetre cisco 50.8 61.4 Palen 99 30 3.29 3.29 
Ii sanceocan|, heed 56.4 66.6 20.3 94 41 3.08 3.08 
PRUGUE ohoogs) (oe 52.6 63.1 20.9 89 37 Bail Bavil 
September ..| 61.6 43.7 NAL 17.9 88 26 2.50 2.50 
Octobersacc toc Sse) 41.6 be 18 8 1.40 0.8 1.48 
November ..| 29.2 17.4 2d00 11S (HO) ate 0.08 9.3 1.01 
December....| 15.6 1.2 8.4 14.4 Al oi 0.16 11.4 1.30 
16.67 54.7 22.14 




















Average date last frost, May 18th. 
Average date first frost, October 13th. 
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THE HON. JAMES S. DUFF, 
Minister of Agriculture for Ontario. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


Promise. 


he Province of Ontario, though great in forests, minerals, 
water powers and manufactures, is chiefly agricultural. Possessed 
of much excellent soil, the minor proportion of which is under 
cultivation, and a fine climate, suited to a wide variety of products, 
the Province is just at the beginning of development. By careful 
progressive farming, the section already cultivated, mainly in Old 
Ontario, might easily be doubled, perhaps trebled, in productive 
value. And when to this section is added the vast uncultivated 
area of fertile land in New Ontario, the future of the Province is 
bright with promise, pointing to the sustenance of millions. 


Areas. 


There are thirteen and a half million acres of land under culti- 
vation, over fourteen million acres are cleared, and fully twenty- 
four and a half million acres are assessed. But when it is con- 
sidered that there are at least two hundred and thirty million acres 
of land surface in the Province, the area of arable land may be 
inferred to be many million acres more than the portion already 
cultivated. Beyond this cultivated portion (a few small spots ex- 
cepted), Northern Ontario contains twenty million acres of alluvial 
soil, or one of the greatest expanses of fertile territory to be found 
‘n the world. And this does not include the vast stretches of agri- 
cultural land south and west of James Bay. 


Values. 


The agricultural interests of the settled parts of the Province, 
that is, of Old Ontario, with a fringe of the new section, are 
second to none of any province or state of equal size on the con- 
tinent of America. Over this area it is the most peopled, best 
developed, and richest Province of the Dominion. There are 
178,000 farms whose value ranges from low figures up to $50,000 
and over. ‘The value of farm lands, buildings, implements and live 
stock is fully $1,405,000,000. The annual agricultural production 
is $300,000,000. In value of field crops for 1912 (Dominion 
census), Ontario far exceeded any of the other provinces of 
Canada, and the two best prairie provinces by $26,000,000, 
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Progress. ; 


The progress of agriculture during the past decade is manifest. 
The total value of farm lands, buildings, implements, and live stock 
on hand in 1912 showed an increase over 1903 Of $319,128,855, or 
fully 29 per cent. “Field crops showed an increase of $49,132,534, 
or more than 36 per cent. Live stock (including poultry), sold 
or killed, showed an increase over 1903 of $25,651,408, or fully 43 
pei eent: 

During the past fifteen years the percentage of increase in these 
three classifications was respectively 52, 68, and 146 per cent. 





The Hon. Adam Beck and his Prize-winning Pair. 
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MIXED FARMING. 


The Province has been for many years devoted to general agri- 
culture or mixed farming. ‘The average farmer combines the 
growing of grain, roots and grasses; the raising and feeding of live 
stock, including poultry; the production of milk for the home 
dairy, the cheese or butter factory, or towns and cities; and 
the cultivation of a few acres of orchard. He has learned the wis- 
dom of transforming his grain, root and fodder crops into live 
stock and animal products—beef, bacon and fowl, and the various 
dairy foods. Thus his industry yields a larger cash return, farm 
labour is better distributed, and the productiveness of the soil is 
preserved; and this means the permanent prosperity of an pe 
cultural community. If Ontario, still great in grain growing, 1 
no longer a great grain exporter, but consumes its surplus eon, 
the lesson learned must very soon be taken to heart by the western 
provinces in order to mitigate trouble over exhausted soils and 
periodic labour problems. Dr. J. G. Rutherford, late Veterinary 
Director-General and Live Stock Commissioner, says: “ Land is 
land the world over, and although there are in these provinces some 
very considerable areas of remarkably fertile soil, there are other 
and much more extensive areas in which this condition cannot 
truthfully be said to exist. Even the richest lands eventually be- 
come exhausted unless care is taken to maintain their fertility by 
the advantage of sane methods of cultivation, while in the case of 
those of medium or inferior strength the period of profitable con- 
tinuous cropping is, of course, much more limited. The wonderful 
tales of the undiminished fertility of western soils after producing 
successive crops of wheat for decades are in most cases incapable 
of proof, although it may be admitted that in some few localities 
the soil has shown itself able to withstand wonderfully well the 
unfair treatment accorded to it. Exceptions, however, only prove 
the rule, and the history of wheat cultivation on this continent fur- 
nishes the best possible argument against the short-sighted methods 
of so-called farming now too generally in vogue in the Canadian 
west. We need not hesitate in making the somewhat sweeping 
statement that unless the farmers of western Canada as a body 
decide, and that at an early day, to modify their present methods 
by the adoption of mixed husbandry, and especially by the ex- 
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I. Prize Jerseys. 3. Prize Cows. 4. Prize Cattle at Canadian 
National Exhibition. 
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tensive keeping of live stock, they, as well as those interdependent 
with them on the-basic industry of agriculture, or, in other words, 
practically the whole community will inevitably experience a very 
serious and more or less prolonged period of financial depression. 
It is true that so long as the price of grain is maintained at or near 
its present high level, and the seasons are reasonably propitious, 
the crops obtained from the new lands still to be exploited will 
probably avert anything like a general monetary stringency, but 
this circumstance will not convey much comfort to the individual 
farmer whose land is then no longer capable of remunerative pro- 
duction, and who finds himself compelled either to abandon the 
struggle or*to undertake the slow and painful task of restoring to 
the soil those precious elements which might so easily have been 
conserved by the timely adoption of common-sense methods.” Sir 
William Whyte says: “The market is regulated by demand and 
supply. When the supply is small the price rises. When it is large 
the price falls. When Canadian farmers pour grain in great volume 
into Liverpool the natural result follows—the British miller goes 
into hiding. It is admitted that, owing to the flooding of the 
market, the western farmer this year (1912) lost .1oc. per bushel, 
-and probably more. I have never lost an opportunity to point out 
the seriousness of this situation, and emphasize the statement of 
the need for a change. Our farmers are still devoting themselves 
almost exclusively to the production of wheat, and it is exceedingly 
difficult, although some progress has already been made, to bring 
about a change. At the present time plans are being laid for a 
special propaganda work to persuade our farmers to go more 
largely into mixed farming, and to follow a system of rotation of 
crop. The time may come, in the course of a very few years, if we 
persist in growing wheat, when the supply will greatly exceed the 
demand, with the inevitable result. This fact must be carefully 
considered, and our western farmers understand that it is necessary 
to produce the commodity for which there will be a keen demand.” 

Having long ago abandoned the riskful and “ shortsighted 
methods of so-called farming” generally followed on the prairie, 
and having adopted the sane and common-sense methods of per- 
manent agricultural success and prosperity, Ontario has developed 
into pre-eminence three great branches of farming—dairying, stock- 
raising, and fruit growing. These are not scattered at random. 
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The prevalence of any one branch or a combination of branches in 
a particular locality is largely due to climate, soil and other features. 
Diverged thus into different channels of activity, the farmers of 
Ontario produce the commodities for which there is a keen demand; 
they are independent of special market conditions, and are enabled 
to live, if need be, largely within their own resources. 





Clydesdale. 
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DAIRYING. 


There is a notion that the Northwest is the only part of the 
Dominion worth living in, but when dairying and other interests 
are considered it becomes evident that Ontario is one of the most 
fertile and inviting provinces in Canada. 


Front Rank.—TVhe dairy industry of the Province continues to 
be recognized as in the front rank, if not the first place, in the many 
important branches of its agriculture. When the product of cheese 
factories and creameries, the milk delivered in towns and cities, and 
the butter made and consumed upon the farm are all included in 
dairying, there is probably a total which exceeds any other line of 
industry. And when coupled with pork production, its natural 
complement, the probability is strengthened that it is the most ex- 
tensive and profitable industry in the Province of Ontario. 


Progress —If a survey be taken of conditions as they were 
twenty years ago, or twelve, or even five, it will be seen that there 
is progress, and a wider survey will reveal it as great. Progress in 
quantity and quality of product and in price and demand is real. 

Quantity.—The comparison as to quantity is made here with a 
number of years, 1911 having been a year of great heat and dry 
pastures. In his report, “’The Outlook for Dairying in Ontario,” 
January, 1913, J. A. Ruddick, Dairy Commissioner, says: “ Ontario 
is the only other province for which we have any comparative figures 
of production. In the 1911 Report of the Bureau of Industries for 
the Province we find that with a decrease of exactly 100 in num- 
ber of cheese factories in operation and a decrease of 106,000 cows, 
the production of cheese has increased since 1908 by over 6,000,000 
pounds, and the output of creamery butter has increased to the 
extent of nearly 4,000,000 pounds, or about 50 per cent., during the 
same period. ‘Taking these facts together there is a fair assumption 
that there has been a very marked improvement in the annual yield 
of milk per cow. Of course, there is nothing to show how much the 
above increase may be due to a diversion of milk or cream from the 
farm dairy to the cheese factory or creamery, but we have proof 
from other sources of such improvement, and I feel that I am justi- 
fied in giving some credit for the satisfactory condition of things 
to the cow-testing movement.” (This movement is dealt with in 
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its own place farther on.) The decrease in number of cows was 
due to the scarcity of farm labour, thus compelling their disposal. 

Quality.—The quality of dairy goods may be judged from the 
following statements: “ These prices were made possible by the fact 
that we had in the Province of Ontario an efficient lot of makers, 
and I think they should be congratulated on the excellence of the 
standard which they have been able to maintain, and the general 
uniformity which characterizes Ontario goods at the present time.”— 
G. A. Putnam, Director of Dairying for Ontario. “On the whole 
I think the quality has been better than the previous year.’— 
J. A. McKergow, Produce Merchants’ Association, Montreal. “I 
visited most of the large cheese centres of Britain and saw cheese 
from nearly every part of Canada, and had the privilege of compar- 
ing them with the cheese made in the Old Country, and with cheese 
from other countries as well, and it will be pleasing for you to know 
that our best cheese compared very favourably with the best makes 
from other countries. The type of cheese in greatest demand in the 
Old Country is practically our own best type of cheese. The type 
that was being sold for the highest price, in practically all the shops 
[ visited, was a mild flavoured, close, smooth cutting, meaty cheese, 
just such a quality as is shown in the prize-winning cheese at this 
exhibition. I found that our best cheese were sold right along with 
the best English and Scotch cheese.”—G. G. Publow, Chief Dairy 
Instructor for Eastern Ontario, at Western Ontario Dairymen’s 
Convention, January, I912. 

Price-—The advance in price is marked. “The past season 
(I9IT) was a somewhat peculiar one. In the early part of the 
season we had a slump in prices, especially in butter, which made 
us wonder if we had reached the limit of production; but the 
market quickly recovered, and such times as these only go to show 
how sure a foundation the dairy industry rests on, as before the 
end of the season we reached the highest prices on record. ‘These 
high prices were, no doubt, partially brought about by unfavourable 
conditions for production in both England and New Zealand, as 
well as in some sections of our own Province. But the real reason 
was that consumers will have dairy products of good quality. On 
the whole, the dairy situation is in a most healthy condition, and 
there need be no fear of increasing the production, as all dairy pro- 
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ducts are likely to find ready sale at remunerative prices.”—Presi- 
dent Waddell, at Western Ontario Dairymen’s Convention, January, 
1912. “The prices for cheese have probably been higher during 
the past season than at any time in the history of the trade. 
Unfavourable climatic conditions in England and elsewhere brought 
about a shortage of dairy products, consequently the demand for 
Canadian cheese and butter has been unusually active at prices that 
have made the season profitable to producers, irrespective of dry 
pastures and a lessened milk supply. The Old Country took a con- 
siderable portion of our surplus butter, and with the growing de- 
mand in the Western Provinces, in addition to local consumption, 
prices during the latter part of the season were exceptionally high. 
For the early part of the season prices were’ not so encouraging, 
owing to the prospect of a heavy output of butter without many 
signs of a profitable outlet. Although the production of butter has 
been largely increased, the market has been able to absorb the 
amount at good average prices for the season.”—Director’s Report, 
Western Ontario Dairymen’s Convention, January, 1912. “ Prices 
going up and the yield of milk increasing—profits increasing at both 
~ends.”—J. A. Ruddick, January, 1913. 


Demand.—The demand for dairy products is on the increase, 
notwithstanding the fact that there is a distinct decline in the export 
trade. C. Marker, Calgary, Alberta, a delegate to the Western 
Ontario Dairymen’s Convention, January, 1912, said: “I am glad 
to see that the dairy industry is making good progress in Ontario. 
It is gratifying to us in the West, because we feel that the demand 
of the army of consumers jis increasing out there much faster than 
the local supply, and I can assure you that in the West you will find 
a market that will appreciate and pay for quality.” Speaking of 
Canada as a whole, J. A. Ruddick, in his report, January, 1913, 
says: “The decrease in our exports during recent years has led 
many people to think that the dairying industry in Canada is on the 
decline, or at best not making any progress. ‘The farmers have 
been blamed in some quarters for their lack of enterprise. The 
Governments have been urged to ‘do something’ to have the so- 
called reproach removed from Canadian agriculture, and so on. 
These are superficial views of the situation, and opposed to them I 
make the assertion that there has been as much increase i milk 
production, taking Canada as a whole, during the past decade as 
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there was during any other similar decade in the history of our 
industry. Our estimate of the situation is often wrong, because we 
fail to realize the quantity it takes to provide an increased popula- 
tion of say two and a half million people with milk and milk pro- 
ducts, nor have we taken into account some new demands which 
have lately arisen. In ‘one way or other Canadians are consum- 
ing between thirty and forty million dollars’ worth a year more of 
dairy products than they did ten years ago.” The increased demand 
has been not only for creamery and dairy butter, but for sweet 
cream and ice cream, which are consumed in the towns and cities. 
The sale of milk in this connection is one of the most remunerative 
lines in Ontario, and the demand is growing. For example, a large 
distributing dairy in Toronto receives 950 cans, holding 82% pounds 
each, of whole cream milk per day; while a departmental store 
disposes of 1,056 gallons of milk and 912 of sweet cream per week, 
and manufactures into butter 472,000 gallons of sour cream per 
year. The demand in the larger towns and cities of the Pro- 
vince is so great that they are reaching far out for supplies. 
“Tf we add,” says Mr. Ruddick, speaking of Canada, “to this in- 
creased consumption of butter and cream, the enormous increase in 
the quantity of milk required for home use, to say nothing of the 
condensed milk business, we do not find it difficult to account for 
a lack of growth or even the decline in our export trade. I am 
satisfied that our home consumption of milk and its products is now 
easily up to the $100,000,000 mark.” ‘The home trade is now at 
least five or six times as large as the export trade, and is becoming 
more important. It is increasing enormously, say at the rate of 
$2,000,000 every year. The year 1903 saw the beginning of that 
marvellous increase of population and expansion of home trade 
which has checked the growth of our total foreign trade in dairy 
products. ‘The new conditions, however, have not affected in the 
same degree the trade in cheese as in butter, the former being con- 
siderably less used as a food compared with the universal use of the 
latter, which is considered a necessity. Thus, although the dairying 
industry of Canada will have a share of the international trade for 
many ny years to-come, the most important mai eae oD far is undoubt- 
edly at home. oe eae tee ‘ 
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Export—The total exports of dairy produce for 12 months 
ending March 3ist, 1912 and 1913 respectively, were as follows (see 
Trade and Navigation, unrevised) :— 











1912 1913 

GCHEESEN SI inet ie atta noe Ibs. .163,450,684, $20,888,818 ; lbs. .155,216,392, $20,697,144 
Bate nicetcee etc Sec tes eee eee ee Meer. 2,077, 916; eee 828,323, 223,578 
Casein earcecsiecccin siete ee ae 1,021,197, 38,302; is 349,865 15,342 
Milk and Cream (condensed) . eas SOS). 305,678 ; os 335,849, 25,554 
IMilike GEres hi) estescecs a nee sen meee gals.. Gata 975; gals.. 7,939, 1,412 
@reameiresh) eee. cee eee ora: 886,266, 792,687 : aoe 820.360, 751,123 

$24,104,376 $21,714,153 


The export of butter from Canada for the year ending March 
31st, 1913, was much less than the import, the latter being 7,989,269 
pounds, valued at $2,081,989. Canada must, therefore, be regarded 
as among the butter importing countries of the world. On the 
other hand, the import of cheese into Great Britain represented 
Canada as being 89,550,832 pounds above New Zealand, its closest 
competitor. (See Statement of Trade and Commerce.) 

Production.—Now when it is observed that considerably over 
half the cheese manufactured in the Dominion is the product of 
Ontario, it is obvious that the Province holds a large place in the 


- Feeneral dairying industry of Canada. In 1911 there were 1,077, 
: cheese factories, which used 1,369,856,680 pounds of milk in the pro- 
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duction of 127,123,016 pounds of cheese, valued at $15,491,406 ; 
157 butter plants at cheese factories, which made 1,963,768 pounds 
of butter, valued at $491,448; and 120 creameries, which made 
13,738,203 pounds of butter, valued at $3,268,303. ‘The estimated 
value of butter made in farm dairies, and of milk consumed on the 
farm, sent to condensed milk factories and supplied to towns and 
cities, is about $15,000,000. ‘Thus a conservative estimate of the 
total value of dairy products of Ontario for the year I9II would 
be $34,000,000, and for 1912 easily $2,000,000 more. 

Cheese Factories and Creameries—Cheese and, to a less extent, 
butter are manufactured under the co-operative or factory system. 
The factories are for the most part managed by men trained in 
dairy schools, and all are directed by government instructors. They 
are established nearly everywhere in the Province. Material im- 
provement has been made in recent years in their appliances and 
sanitary conditions. Recent legislation requiring registration of 
cheese factories and the taking out of certificates by makers has led 
to greater care in the factory and higher efficiency in the work. 
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Permanent certificates have been granted only to makers of marked 
capability, while one year certificates are granted to others. The 
decrease in cheese production is due to the increased demand for 
milk in the towns and cities. The cheese is exported chiefly to the 
British Isles. 

Dairy Stabies—The farmer cannot pass from imperfect con- 
ditions and methods all at once: it takes at least a few years. He 
cannot quickly equal the stables and equipment of the majority of 
farmers that are producing certified milk. But he need not wait 
until able to build a model barn. ‘The average farmer’s immediate 
necessity is what is practicable. He can reasonably and gradually 
improve his possessions and methods. An increasing number of 
farmers are installing stables floored with cement; stalls (minus 
mangers) of sufficient dimension, with a gutter behind; seeing to 
bright windows and abundant ventilation; and keeping the interior 
always clean, and whitewashed at least once a year. When the 
stable is thus made comfortable and sanitary the welfare and profit 
of the dairy cow surely follows. ‘The coolest water at hand, where 
there is no ice, will preserve the milk in good condition. The 
expense of these desirable conditions is very small. Along the 
lines of judicious use of existing conditions and of gradual im- 
provement distinct progress and success are attained in Ontario. 

Milking Machines.—A large number of these machines are al- 

/~ready used in Canada. They encourage the keeping of more cows 
where the number of milkers is limited. They mitigate the labour 

\ difficulties and other conditions connected with milk production. For 

_ small herds they are not likely to be used, but they are very prac- 

| ticable for herds of 20 or 25 cows and over. A more general use 
of the milking machine would be an undoubted advantage. 

Silos—The monolithic or solid wall concrete silo, if air-tight 
and rigid, is much to be recommended for simplicity, cheapness 
and durability. Made thus, or of wood or steel, these simple but 
valuable structures are dotted all over the Province. Stored with 
silage, they prevent the compulsory sale of stock at a sacrifice in 
the winter time. And there is nothing on the farm that brings in 
so much ready cash as this provision for a little extra feed to the 
cow during the trying heat of summer. Silage is an ideal feed to 
put dry cows into good heart and flesh, and they must be fed when 
dry if they are to progress after freshening. It is not perfect alone, 
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but with other feed there is nothing of greater value, and it is looked 
upon as the most economical food on Ontario farms. The corn 
crop never fails. Alfalfa yields a most valuable crop and is un- 
equalled for milk production, but when it is made into ensilage there 
is a good deal of loss. 

Cow Testing—The fundamental principle of this work is that 
each cow in the herd shall be known by its milk record in both 
quantity and quality. In many herds it is found that one good cow 
yields more profit than five or six combined. Based upon records, 
the unprofitable animal is eliminated and the profitable retained. 
The principle has been earnestly applied by many farmers, and is 
becoming general throughout the Province. It is revolutionary ; 
on the one hand, saving much wasted human energy, and, on the 
other, directing it successfully. C. F. Whitley, Dairy Commission 
Staff, Ottawa, says:—‘‘As the proof of the pudding is in the eat- 
ing, so, fortunately, the value of cow testing is quickly teste: 
in every district where dairymen have been bright enough to 
adopt it. Results are not insignificant, they are striking; not 
measured in ounces, but in tons; not counted by fractions of cents, 
but by hundreds of dollars; they are not fiction, though they some- 
times approach the semblance of miracles; they. are sober, hard-pan 
facts. An increase of from 70 per cent. up to 300 per cent. is here 
shown in each of the six herds,” tested respectively in the six pro- 
vinces. “Our results established cow testing as one of the best 
time-saving and labour-saving propositions ever placed before 
Canadian dairymen. For the investment of one little dollar in 
scales men are now receiving $20 through the increased production, 
besides the intense satisfaction of knowing that they are milking 
none but profitable cows. Probably no work on the farm pays 
greater profits. The simple fact is that there is a sum of over 
$20,000,000 per year lying dormant in undeveloped cow quality. 
A good slice of that is yours” in Ontario. Indeed, this is an under- 
estimate, as later cow-testing proves. The milk records of 300 of 
the poorest cows in Ontario were compared with those of 300 of the 
best, and it was found that there was a difference of over 2,000,000 
pounds of milk, or a profit of $64 per good cow as compared with 
33 cents per bad one, showing that each of the best herd was equal 
to 195 of the worst! Thus the extra revenue to Ontario alone could 
easily be $12,000,000, and possibly $24,000,000. Cow-testing is in 
truth a bed-rock principle, worthy of universal application. 
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Feeding.—A careful watch and record of feed is also essential. 
Increase in food consumption, which should be without forcing and 
waste, will probably yield an increase in milk production. Other 
conditions equal, the greater the feeding capacity of the cow the 
greater the profit. It is just a question of the ratio of feed to milk 
returns that makes the difference in efficiency as between different 
cows. But the value of such returns is not always in the best 
agreement with the cost of feeding. ‘There may be no more return- 
value from a dear feed than from a cheap. The question of cost 
in the production of fodder must be determined by the capabilities 
of the particular farm. ‘The difference in the cost of feeding a cow 
of high yield and one of low is generally small, and this has a prime 
bearing on cow-testing in order to weeding out the bad cow in the 
herd. | Core eo 

Breeding.—Another great essential is ancestry, or pure breeding 
But above pedigree, the test for any breed should be milk produc- 
tion. The “scrub” cow, even if pure bred, should be weeded out 
at once, as should the “scrub” bull, whether pure bred or not. 

Farmers are realizing that the proper principles of cow-testing. 
weeding, feeding and breeding, in order to improvement of the 
dairy herd in yield and quality of milk are all-important, and that 
these principles can be carried out without great cost. 

Dairy Instruction.—A number of specialists are sent out by the 
Provincial Department of Agriculture to factories and creameries 
during the season of manufacture to assist the makers in producing 
cheese and butter of a better and more uniform quality, to inspect 
sanitary conditions, and to give instruction to patrons in the care 
and handling of raw material. This scheme of dairy instruction, 
including factory meetings, district dairy meetings, annual conv.n- 
tions, and the distribution of literature, has brought about a great 
improvement and has put millions of dollars into the pockets of the 
dairy farmers. { 

General Success—Dairying yields much success to the man that 
farms upon a large scale and to the man of 50 or 100 acres. ‘There 
is nothing that pays better than milk and butter-fat produced upon 
the farm. And though creameries and cheese factories go on in- 
creasing the requirement for milk, the demand for good dairy butter 
will remain. A capable, industrious farmer can make dairying 
profitable with comparatively little expense. Beginning with a few 
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good cows, he can maintain and improve a herd at a minimum of 
cost. ‘The man that secures or breeds the best dairy cows and feeds 
them with the balanced ration of his own farm, is the man that 
makes money in dairying to-day. 

The Outlook.—With the high prices which have prevailed and 
are likely to continue, the farmer may look forward with every 
hope of success. The large cities, with increasing population, are 
going out farther and farther for cream and milk, the demand being 
so great as to encroach upon the rapid expansion of the manufacture 
of cheese, and to make it almost certain that high prices will con- 
tinue. The outlook is very bright for Ontario dairying. 





Grand Champion Jersey Herd at Canadian National Exhibition, Toronto. 
and other large Fairs, im 1912. 





Prize Hunter at Canadian National Exhibition. 
Prize Stallions at Guelph Winter Fair. 





Clydesdales. 
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LIVE STOCK. 


The Province of Ontario is acknowledged to be the home 
and nursery of live stock for Canada and for a large part of 
America. Its commanding position, invigorating climate, fertile 
soil, pure water, nutritive grasses, grains and roots, advanced state 
of agriculture, and character of people guarantee that this high 
rank is more than likely to be upheld. Not that the quality of its 
animals has yet reached the standard that is desirable. Rather, the 
Province is advancing toward the ideal, which is to make the live 
stock industry the right arm of a successful agriculture. ‘Lhe 
“manufacture”? of high-class animals and a wide variety are the 
conditions of prosperity. The quality of Ontario live stock is not 
only being maintained, but greatly improving every year, through 
the importation of large numbers of first-class horses, cattle, and 
sheep, of both sexes. In addition, the improvement in all branches 
of Canadian-bred pedigreed stock during the past few years is very 
great, and this indicates that Ontario is destined to remain the prin- 
cipal supply ground for other provinces and beyond. Operating a 
modern-equipped and well managed stock farm is not drudgery, but 
legitimate enjoyable work: the intelligent care of good animals, 
which is one of the most attractive pursuits in the world. The 
business is not only one of fascinating interest, but carries with 
it substantial profits as well. Ontario is bound to become, and is 
becoming, every year more and more a live stock producing 
province, but the man who attempts to put his raw products, such 
as coarse grains and fodders, upon the market, and at the same 
time rob and impoverish his land, is gradually getting poorer as the 
years go by. An authority, visiting the State of Illinois, says: 
“You may imagine my astonishment when I was told that the 
ereat, growing State of Illinois, largely caused by the reduction they 
have made there in producing stock during the last ten years, only 
gave an average of 28 bushels per acre of corn, whereas the Pro- 
vince of Ontario, in its two or three corn-growing counties, gave an 
average of 76 bushels. Why? Because they are doing away with 
the live stock, and they are at the same time doing away with and 
reducing the productiveness of the land. hat is what we have 
to guard against. My past experience prompts me to say to you 
here to-day: ‘Aim, above all things, to keep up the productive- 
ness of your farms, and in so doing your daily labour and yearly toil 
will give double the return that otherwise would be the case.’ ” 
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Prizes in Live Stock.—I think,” says an authority, “the On- 
tario breeders and farmers as a community, as far back as you want 
to go, are the best judges of quality and conformation of all classes 
of horses that you will find in any country you wish to visit; and 
this is proved by the fact that when they make up their minds they 
can take a string of horses anywhere, and come back with a large 
proportion of prizes.” 

At the Guelph Winter Fair, December, 1911, the Hon. Adam 
Beck said: “It must be gratifying to us to know that in the twenty- 
three classes at the New York Show, where we were in competi- 
tion with the Belgians, the best that Holland could produce, the 
best that England could produce; yes, with the best that our cousins 
to the south of us could produce, Canada won 12 firsts, including 
two championships, 9 seconds, 7 thirds and 8 fourths. In fact, the 
Canadian exhibitors carried away more than half the prizes in 
twenty-three classes in which they exhibited.” 

At the Chicago International Exhibition, where the pick of 
American live stock meet, it is a common occurrence for Canadian 
breeders to win championships for Clydesdale stallions, as was done 
in 1912, when a grand championship was awarded, besides other 
leading prizes, and many of the principal awards for pure-bred and 
fat cattle, as well as sheep and swine, are brought back to Ontario. 
An exhibitor from the Province, who has frequently carried off 
championships in previous International Shows, won the champion- 
ship for Shorthorn grades in 1912. The exhibit of sheep from the 
Province at Chicago is always an excellent one, and in some of the 
breeds the Canadian exhibitors are invincible. ‘The grand cham- 
pionship for wethers in 1912 fell to an exhibitor of Shropshires from 
Ontario. 
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Horses. 


The value of horses in the Dominion is greater than that 
of all other farm live stock combined. If prices count for any- 
thing, the horse is king to-day. Notwithstanding steam, electricity, 
the motor, and other forms of mechanical traction, horses are more 
difficult to procure and higher priced than ever. 

Ontario is the banner province for the breeding of horses. On 
its resources every other province is depending for its supply. 
Thousands of its horses are passing through Winnipeg to the West. 
Despite high prices, numbers are being shipped from the Province 
in every direction every week. 

Classes——Four classes of horses are always in chief demand 
—the heavy-draught; the agricultural; the general purpose, ex- 
press or delivery pattern for city use; and the carriage or combina- 
tion horse. 

The heavy-draught of the best quality, and weighing from 1,600 
pounds upward, is selling for from $325 to $350 per head. For this 
class there is always a special demand in heavy transport work. 
Young heavy-draughts, 1,550 to 1,600 pounds, if the mare is regis- 
tered, $350 to $500; if the mare is unregistered, $300 to $350; geld- 
ings, $275 to $375. Whether bred from imported or province-bred 
stock, this class has a splendid market, and will have it for many 
years. 

The agricultural horse, the nice-turned, short-coupled, thick 
animal, with good flat bone, well-set head and tail, ample quality, 
and weighing from 1,300 to 1,500 pounds, brings on the market 
from $225 to $275. It is in greatest demand. 

The general purpose horse, clean-boned, well-mouthed, and bro- 
ken to single and double harness, with plenty of snap, standing from 
15.3 to 16.2 hands, and weighing from 1,175 to 1,350 pounds, brings 
from $250 to $300, and is in constant demand. 

he carriage or combination horse has no set price—the indi- 
vidual himself decides values, and these may differ all the way from 
$200 to $500. Since the coming of the motor car, breeders appar- 
ently thought this class of horse would be little used, but there is 
still a good demand and it is likely to continue. 

For any type of horse there is a good market in Ontario, but 
the trouble is to get the quality. An authority says: “What we 
want now in Ontario is better horses of all qualities, heavier horses, 
and more of them, and at a cheaper price, and let us keep Ontario 
to the fore as the banner province.” 
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Breeding.—Breeding along special-purpose lines is the way to 
reap success. There is not to-day a prepotent, general-purpose 
breed of horses. Certain stallions, some of them pure-bred, more 
of them grades or scrubs, may in weight and other particulars fill 
the general-purpose bill, but experience has taught that when these 
are used as sires they fail to get anything like a large per cent. of 
commercial stock. Again, the best females should be retained. 
Canadian farmers have parted with their good brood mares almost 
as readily as with their geldings. There can be no improvement 
in quality unless farmers refuse to sell their high-class mares. 

Profit—* And does this horse-raising business Paya = visothe 
question put and answered by Principal M. Cumming, College of 
Agriculture, Truro. “ Yes, if you raise the kind of horse the mar- 
ket wants. We estimate that it costs us from $100 to $125, count- 
ing in risk and everything, to raise a draught colt up to two years 
of age. After that time he can be broken to harness and will pay 
for himself until he reaches the market age. A few years ago this 
market was five, six, or even seven years, but at.present horses are 
so scarce that four-year-olds and even three-year-olds, if up to 
size, will sell at from $400 to $500 per pair, and, if of extra quality, 
considerably higher. This is certainly a splendid return, and shows 
that horse-raising can, even under ordinary conditions, be made 
just as profitable as any other line of farm business. The real 
horseman, who understands the business and likes horses, can make, 
under present conditions, more money in horse-raising than in, per- 
haps, any other line of farming. ‘The average farmer, if he applies 
business principles to this industry, can add some hundreds of dol- 
lars every year to the income from his farm.” 


Cattle. 


Dairy Cattle-—The animals of this class are the Holstein, Ayr- 
shire, and Jersey. Larger and stronger than the corresponding 
grades, they have a far greater capacity for their special service, yield- 
ing almost a third more milk. A cow in Eastern Ontario produces 
24,000 pounds of milk a year. To acquire a pure-bred herd is more 
expensive than a grade, but when properly cared for the herd gives 
in milk and calves a far larger profit, and it is not more costly to 
maintain. In this line many farmers have been signally successful. 
Well handled, there is no animal that pays better than the pure- 
bred dairy cow. The Shorthorn is also in the class of dairy cattle. 
Fach breed has its champions, and experience must decide. 
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Dual-purpose Cattle-—While, on the whole, some of the dairy 
breeds excel in the production of milk and butter, the milk strain of 
the Shorthorn seems to suit best the requirements of those that 
handle the dual-purpose cow. It is exceptionally valuable for cross- 
ing purposes, and though generally viewed as a beef breed, it has 
produced many fine dairy animals. A dual-purpose cow, capable of 
bringing forth a calf that can be economically developed into a beef 
animal of good quality, and of yielding at least 5,000 pounds of milk 
per year, while realizing a good profit as meat when past breeding, 
meets with favor in many parts of the Province. It is a significant 
thing that Shorthorns and their grades make up seven-tenths of 
the stock used for dairy purposes in the Old Land. 

Beef Cattle—In this Province there have been four breeds 
handled for the purpose of beef production: the Shorthorn, the 
Hereford, the Polled Angus, and the Galloway. In most of the 
beefing sections the foundation stock of breeding cows until recently 
has been almost wholly Shorthorns and their grades. When pro- 
perly bred and handled, the Shorthorn is a profitable dual-purpose 
breed. But perfection of beef type cannot be so closely approached 
on the average by the dual-purpose as by the special, nor can there 
be so high an average of milk production as by the special purpose 
dairy breeds. Nevertheless there is abundance of evidence showing 
a profitable combination of these qualities, which suits to perfection 
the requirements of thousands of farmers in the economical produc- 
tion of even high-class beef on high-priced lands. The good feed- 
ing qualities and rapid growth of the Shorthorn make it a general 
favourite among farmers that raise steers for beef. Nevertheless 
the other breeds have their strong advocates. 

Demand.—There is a good demand for all classes of stock. In 
order to revive an industry that had declined and replenish a stock 
that had been depleted, the Northwest Provinces have recently im- 
ported from this Province hundreds of grade dairy cattle for the 
production of milk and beef. The prairie ranchers have received 
since August, 1912 (a matter of five months) over 1,000 head of 
breeding cattle from Ontario. ‘T’he demand for well-bred cattle has 
merely begun, and Ontario grades are preferred. Whether Short- 
horn, Holstein, or Ayrshire, the most in demand are the dual-pur- 
pose grades. Many cattlemen are devoting attention to the dairy 
Shorthorn, believing it to be the most suitable at once for Ontario 
and the Northwest. In the latter and in Northern Ontario beef 
production is coming, but Old Ontario will be the main meat supply 
for the present and for some years to come. ‘The United States is 








Grand Champion Short Horn Bull, Canadian National Exhibition. 
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also drawing upon the Province, and the profit to the seller is con- 
siderable. Up to November 22 of 1912, as many as 3,191 head of 
high-class beef cattle passed through Black Rock alone to American 
markets, in the face of a duty of about $27.50 per head. 

Price—There is a general scarcity of breeding cattle in the 
United States, in the Atlantic Provinces, and in Ontario itself, and 
this shortage is involving high prices for good beef and attractive 
values for the commoner grades. The average top price paid for 
good to choice butcher’s cattle at Toronto during 1912 was $7.03, as 
against $6.16 during 1911. But parting with too many breeding 
cattle is a danger. Further, tempted by present gain, the farmers 
of the Province are disposing of their calves. ‘This also is a menace. 
For every 100 pcunds of veal gained 1,200 pounds of beef are lost 
to the consumer. And marketable cattle cannot be reproduced and 
grown in a day. The injury can only be averted by retaining a 
sufficient number of mothers and by the raising of suitable heifers 
as breeders to produce the meat demanded. And it is essential that 
farmers should bear this in mind when, allured by present high 
prices, they are giving more attention to live stock. But numbers 
without judicious breeding to quality will tend to lower prices and 
poorer business, whereas a healthy increase coupled with quality 
will signify high prices, larger markets and a greater demand. The 
Christmas markets are instructive in regard to the value of quality 
even in the face of heavy receipts. Better feeding cattle make 
cheaper production and lessen the range of price between seller and 
buyer. By sufficiently reducing cost of production the farmer will 
be able to sell cheaper and at greater profit. 


Sheep. 


For the successful raising of sheep the climate of Ontario 
is as nearly ideal as any other land. Perhaps in no country are 
sheep liable to so few diseases, and all the leading breeds do well. 
Ontario is the breeding-ground for other provinces of the Dominion, 
and it helps to supply the United States flockmasters who look for 
quality and stamina when fresh blood is required for the improve- 
ment of their stock. Nevertheless the sheep industry has decreased. 
But recent legislation and effort is such that a revival in breeding 
operations is expected, and sheep farming and wool growing may 
very soon be one of the largest and most popular branches of agri- 
culture in Canada. With a climate adapted to their healthy and 
economical development, abundance of cheap pasturage and a stable 
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and profitable market, sheep are bound to be bred in increased num- 
bers. When good grade flocks are established all over the Province 
with the use of pure-bred sires in greater numbers, the pure-bred 
business will be built and remain on a steady basis. A large and 
often lucrative export trade in pure-bred sheep has been carried 
on with the United States, but it is unstable. The home trade in 
sheep has been very satisfactory. ‘There is a steady and growing 
demand in most of the provinces, especially Quebec and those by 
the sea, but it is only a question of a short time when the Great 
Northwest will be the most profitable market. 





Shropshire. 


Swine. 


The hog industry is one of the most profitable branches 
of agriculture. It is associated chiefly with dairying, the by-pro- 
ducts—buttermilk, skimmilk and whey—being used as food, and 
producing the finest quality of bacon. Probably no animal but the 
hog will extract from these unmarketable materials such high finan- 
cial returns. It is very important that the ration should be carefully 
graded according to the age of the pig and the object aimed at. 
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Regarding cost, to feed meal alone is expensive, and raw turnip is 
usually so, but meal along with skimmed milk and cooked turnips 
or other succulent food materially lessens the expense. The man 
that grows his own feed has two sources of profit, the grower’s and 
the feeder’s, and thus has a distinct advantage over the purchaser 
of supplies. And if he will give his pigs an abundance of fresh 
air and sunlight, with shelter from winds or air currents ands a 
well-littered dry bed, his success is certain. ‘The average farmer 
should not attempt breeding pure-breds to meet the demand for 
breeding stock, but should confine himself to producing market 
hogs. He will also find it safer to handle a small number of hogs, 
and rather as an adjunct to more important operations. The man 
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that knows what number of hogs his farm will sustain in average 
conditions, and is never either overstocked or understocked, but pre- 
serves a judicious conservatism in the face of fluctuating prices, is 
the man that makes money out of hogs. A fair profit on feeding 
hogs is from 20 to 40 per cent., and the Dominion Experimental 
Farm usually makes the latter out of the hogs fed on the best rations. 

There are pork-packing and bacon-curing establishments in 
various towns and cities of Ontario, and a steady market for light 
young hogs is assured throughout the year. The yearly output 
from five Toronto plants alone is estimated at $10,004,419. 

The success of Canadian bacon and hams in the British market 
is largely owing to possessing quality superior to the corn-fed hogs 
of the United States. Canadians cannot compete with the Ameri- 
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Ontario Poultry, Swine, and Prize Sheep. 
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can feeders in the production of the thick, fat hog, which makes a 
cheap, inferior class of bacon. But they can in the production of 
prime, lean bacon, nicely marbled and mild cured, in the form of the 
Wiltshire side. And a high-class article of this kind is what is in 
demand in Canada and also for the export trade. 


Poultry. 

Poultry-raising is developing greatly, and is capable of much 
larger expansion. The flocks of Canadian farmers average 
only 35 head of poultry per farm. With 50 acres of land or less 
the farmers could keep at least 50 hens, and with more they could 
easily keep 100. When this aggregate is reached there would be 
from two to three times more poultry in Canada, and 
from two to three times the number of eggs. ‘The ordinary Ontario 
farm can keep a flock of 200, and in good condition. Eggs and 
dressed poultry are in strong demand at profitable prices. No in- 
dustry is more important. 

The Poultry Department of the Agricultural College has had 
great results in egg production, due to care in housing, feeding and 
breeding. The average laying of 53 Barred Rock pullets for the 
year was 174 eggs each, 13 of which exceeded 200, 6 averaged 250, 
and 1 had as many as 282. The average hen in the Province lays 
about 60 eggs a year, and yields a dollar of profit. But it is evident 
that with care the farmer could increase his profit greatly. The 
industry is a scientific business, like any other form of agriculture. 
And, again, the farm—not the town or city—is the ideal place for 
poultry, with the open run in farmyard and field during the summer 
months. 

Co-operative ege-circles have started on a small scale in Ontario, 
and results have been encouraging. Farmers have realized from 
two to six cents more per dozen for their eggs. They are now 
giving their poultry more attention. Plans are being made to im- 
prove their quarters, to secure a better-laying strain, and to increase 
the size of the flock. ‘The co-operative system of handling and mar- 
keting eggs and poultry is generally adopted in Denmark, Sweden, 
Ireland, and South Australia, and the industry in these countries 
has made tremendous advancement. 

Local Poultry Associations are encouraged throughout the Pro- 
vince by Government grants, and 44 Associations receive them. 
The Department also sends a lecturer to give practical instruction 
at their shows. At the Twentieth Annual Exhibition of the Toronto 
Poultry and Pet Stock Association, November, 1912, there was an 
aggregate of over 1,300 thoroughbred birds, showing higher quality 
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than the previous year, and a substantial increase. And at the Pro- 
vincial Winter Fair, Guelph, December, 1912, where the poultry 
exhibit is the greatest in America, the entries exceeded 5,000. On- 
tario breeders win many prizes at the leading American shows. 


Beekeeping. 

The Province of Ontario is well fitted for the keeping of bees, 
and the industry pays well. For white honey a better price has been 
secured than ever before. "The industry is capable of enormous 
expansion in both production and consumption. Provinces where 
honey cannot ordinarily be produced can take from five to twenty- 
five times Ontario’s present supply. "The farmer that will invest in 
from ten to fifty colonies of bees will make a fine profit. The 
average production of light honey per colony is 58 pounds per year. 
There are 300,000 colonies in the Province. Under the direction 
of the Lecturer in Apiculture, there is now a great increase of work 
in the College and in various parts of the Province. 

At the Ontario Horticultural Exhibition, held in Toronto in 
November, 1912, Mr. S. D. House, a beekeeper from Syracuse, said: 
“T was at the Madison Square Gardens last winter, and there were 
exhibits from six States in the honey collection, but the whole to- 
gether would not touch the Ontario exhibits. I have travelled all 
over the United States, but I have never seen such an exhibit as 

you have here.” 
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Some Grimsby Fruit Farms. 
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The fruit belt of Southern or Old Ontario extends from 
east to west for a distance of over 400 miles, and from north to 
south for from 50 to 150 miles, constituting an area of from 20,000 
to 60,000 square miles. It is no small oasis in the desert, but a gar- 
den in process of realization on the grandest scale. The yield at 
present is limited only by the want of adequate labour, and its 
prolific possibilities are as yet unmeasured. In the open air grapes 
and peaches grow luxuriantly in vineyards and orchards ex- 
tending over miles. And in the fall a market may be seen where 
hundreds of wagons are laden with luscious fruit and the atmo- 
sphere is filled with fragrance. In the fruit districts there are many 
beautiful homes, from the sweet cottage with shade trees and pretty 
garden, to the handsome brick house with ornamental trees, tennis 
lawn and picturesque beds of flowers. An authority on fruit-grow- 
ing says: “ We have the land, the sunshine, and the rain—we have 
everything; only we need more men—more enthusiastic fruit- 
growers—to take advantage of these favourable conditions to make 
Ontario grow, so that she will continue to be the guiding star of this 
great Dominion.” 

Kinds.—Ontario is the country of the king of fruits, the apple— 
Northern Spy, Snow, King, Golden Russet, Greening, Wealthy, and 
many other varieties; and it produces in abundance the pear— 
Bartlett, Anjou, Duchess, and others; the plum, such as the Bur- 
bank, Bradshaw,- Lombard,-and Monarch; the quince, the «cherry, 
the strawberry, the raspberry, and other small fruits; the grape, 
choice varieties of which are the Concord, Worden, and Niagara; 
and the peach, its best varieties being the Yellow St. John, Crawford, 
Elberta, and New Prolific. 

Quality —The gardens and orchards of Canada have the reputa- 
tion of being among the best in the world, its apples, peaches and 
melons ranking with the finest on tables of luxury in London, New 
York and other great centres of wealth. Ontario leads in fruit- 
production, and it has fruits of the finest quality. 

In the southern parts of the Province the peach is produced to 
perfection. Samples of Niagara peaches exhibited at the Crystal 
Palace, London, were admitted to be the finest that ever entered 
any British port. 

At the Exhibition of the International Apple-shippers’ Associa- 
tion, held at Cleveland, United States, August, 1913, the President’s 
Cup was awarded to Ontario, which gives this Province the premier 
position for apples on the North American Continent. 
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Acreage and Yield—The Province has *271,666 acres of orchard, 
*13,940 acres of small fruits, *9,069 acres of vineyard, and 56,716 
acies of garden; producing 98 per cent. of the grapes, 92 per cent. 
of the peaches, 84 per cent. of the pears, 69 per cent. of the plums, 
and 60 per cent. of the apples and cherries grown in Canada. ‘The 
average annual yield of apples in the Province is about 12,000,000 
bushels, and of grapes about 20,000 tons. The production of peaches 
is mostly confined to Ontario. 

Values—The following table of average values for a year indi- 
cates two points of view: (1) f.o.b. value to the farmer, (2) gross 
value to the retailer: 


A DDleStisce caeumen eo aes $12,500,000 $20,000,000 
Pea chessa en wn eee 600,000 1,500,000 
(ST ADCS masse tt ee ale 600,000 I ,O00,000 
PCATSo aoe ats eres 500,000 750,000 
PTS ee Seer meena 300,000 450,000 
Cerricopas aan eae 300,000 400,000 
Sinall s hititc eae toe ee 1,500,000 2,000,000 





$16,300,000 $26,100,000 


Prosperous Parts—In Ontario every branch of fruit growing 
is prospering to a degree never known before. The south-east or 
Niagara peninsula still holds the banner in the growing of tender 
fruit, such as peaches, grapes, and cherries, with enormous produc- 
tion and great success. Essex County, south-west, grows peaches 
to perfection, and small fortunes are made annually. But it is a 
mistaken view that Niagara and Essex are the only districts that 
grow peaches commercially with profit. Norfolk County and other 
parts in the south are gaining wide distinction. ‘This county has a 
large acreage, and all along the shores of Lake Erie some excellent 
orchards are to be found. Lambton County, on the south shore of 
Lake Huron, is laying a foundation not excelled by any other part 
of the Province; it has at least 250,000 trees of various ages in com- 
mercial orchards, and is fast coming to the front. And sections as 
yet little known will soon be in close competition with the old- 
established districts, particularly in the markets of western Ontario. 
There is still much to be learned before the growers as a whole can 
hope to equal the best of the Province, nevertheless there is 
progress, and the peach industry of Ontario has a great future. 
In the Georgian Bay district there is a great revival in the care and 
scientific treatment of apple orchards, and the output is increasing 
fast. The eastern counties, flanking Lake Ontario, are making re- 
markable progress. And so also are certain parts alongside the 
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St. Lawrence. Other fruit sections are the Ottawa Valley, from 
L’Orignal in Prescott to Pembroke in Renfrew; the south shore of 
Lake Simcoe; Bruce and Huron Counties on Lake Huron; and the 
inland counties of Middlesex, Oxford, and Brant, with the southern 
parts of Perth and Waterloo and parts of Wellington and Dufferin, 
that central portion being an extension of the apple belt that lines 
the north shore of Lake Ontario. 

An Awakening Interest—In many sections of the Province, 
farmers are taking an intelligent interest in their orchards, expend- 
ing time and labour, and reaping handsome returns. These examples 
and Government demonstrations, scientifically based, are stimulating 
others, and a great awakening is at hand. ‘The half-hearted, hap- 
hazard methods of many farmers have got to go. Indeed, the 
awakening has begun. Much attention is paid to cultivating, ferti- 
lizing, pruning and spraying. Fully 100 per cent. more spraying 
is done than in any former year. Redeemed from neglect, the 
orchard has doubled or quadrupled in value, and is often now con- 
sidered to be the best asset of the farm. The making of orchards, 
apple and peach, is advancing at a very rapid rate, hundreds of 
thousands of trees having been planted during the last few years. 
Fruit-growing is no longer confined to the farmer. Attracted by 
handsome profits, capitalists are taking up this branch with en- 
thusiasm. In a few years Ontario will be producing twice as much 
fruit as before. 


Results—Apple orchards, well kept and properly marketed, 
bring to the farmer from $60 to $150 net profit per acre. The 
average yield is from two to three barrels a tree, or 75 to 100 barrels 
per acre, and the average return to the farmer at shipping point is 
from $2.00 to $3.00 per barrel. With careful treatment, apple trees 
can be made to produce in five years’ time and be highly productive 
within fifteen years. A grower has even averaged a barrel per tree 
from four-year-old early varieties. But this is very exceptional. 
His Northern Spy trees, 38 in number, totalled 300 barrels of No. 
I grade, with 15 per cent. culls besides. But the Spy has gone as 
high as nine barrels, grade No. 1, and there are apple-trees that go 
much higher still. The Hon. Mr. Burrell, Dominion Minister of 
Agriculture, says: ‘‘ There are few men who realize that they ought 
to have a record of the performance of their orchards, and the gen- 
eral farmer who is carrying on fruit growing is making a big mis- 
take if he does not get some systematic knowledge of what his 
orchard is doing and what it ought to do. If he did, he would be 
simply amazed at the financial results he could get from his orchard.” 
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Hot-house Grapes grown in the open air, Niagara-on-the-Lake. 
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Peach trees, 100 to the acre, produce fruit when four years old, 
and yield profitably till about the fifteenth year. By specializing 
it is possible to make a net profit of $250 per acre, for results prove 
that more than this has been done. ‘The average profit to the farmer 
at shipping point is $150 per acre. ‘There is a splendid market for 
large peaches of the white-fleshed variety in the Old Country, where 
a good average price may be expected. 

Pear trees bring the grower a net profit of from $65 to $100 
per acre. 

Plum trees realize him from $40 to $75 per acre net. 

Grape vines begin bearing in the fourth year, and continue fruit- 
ful for a lifetime. ‘The average product is three tons per acre, and 
the profit to the producer is from $30 to $60 net. 

The smaller fruits—cherries, strawberries, raspberries, black- 
berries, gooseberries, and currants—yield the farmer handsome net 
profits, from about $60 or $100 up to $500 per acre in some cases. 

An orchard of 400 trees has paid in a few years for the rest of 
the farm of 160 acres. A thirty-five acre orchard had a gross 
return of over $10,000 one year from exported and evaporated 
fruit. A.forty-acre orchard latterly changed hands, increasing to 
$10,000, and then to $17,000. 

Men have worked up from being labourers on a fruit farm or 
a mixed farm to various stages of prosperity. One bought 
ten acres of bare land and earns a living of $800 to $850 a year on 
small fruits. Another has ten acres of market garden, which has 
risen in his hands to a value of $15,000 or $20,000, free of encum- 
brance. Another has a 12-acre garden, a good house with all city 
conveniences, and with net profits on fruit of $1,000 in a year. One 
labourer bought 15 acres by his earnings, clears off a mortgage of 
$600 in three years, and secures a small home. Another has a 
fine 15-acre farm of small fruits and a beautiful house. Another 
labourer has twenty-one acres of peach and other fruit trees, with 
two fine houses, free of debt, and has sold in a year $2,750 worth 
of fruit. And another has 43 acres of fruit and vegetables, yielding 
a net year’s profit of $2,700 to $3,500. 

The following began direct on their own purchased holdings: 
A man from London, England, arrived in this country six years 
ago and purchased 25 acres of fruit land, Niagara district, paying 
$150 per acre. He planted his entire farm in fruit trees and berries, 
and after 4% years sold his farm to a Canadian fruit-grower for 
$750 per acre, and has since bought another farm of 100 acres in 
the neighbourhood. 
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A commercial traveller for a large wholesale house in Toronto, 
after being several years in their employ, saw that there was no 
prospect of promotion. He was advised by some friends, who 
were fruit-growers, to purchase a fruit farm of 14 acres. He had 
no funds with which to start; his friends lent him $1,000 to buy 
stock and implements and to make a small payment on the farm. 
He was forty years of age when he started; he had a wife and five 
children. The-farm was half planted in fruit and in full bearing 
the first year. He sold $1,800 worth of produce at a cost for labour 
of $350. The farm is now entirely planted with fruit; he has 
built a new house costing $3,000, and several outbuildings. The 
children have all received a good education, and he is living in com- 
fort. When asked by a friend if he would go back to city life, he 
answered that a span of horses could not pull him back. 

A bank clerk, on account of ill-health, was advised to take up 
fruit-farming. He purchased 25 acres, and being an unmarried man, 
induced his sister to keep house for him. He paid $325 per acre, 
paying $1,000 down, and spent $2,000 on the house, buying stock and 
implements. The farm was half planted in peaches and grapes in 
full bearing. He has in two years planted the balance of his farm 
in fruit. He met all payments promptly, and has refused an offer 
of $600 per acre for his farm. He is now as healthy a specimen of 
vigorous manhood as you would wish to meet, and could not be 
induced to return to city life. 

Through the illness of his wife, a man was forced to leave the 
city for the country. He had no knowledge of farm life. He 
bought thirty acres of fruit land convenient to a shipping point at 
$130 per acre. Then he secured the services of a practical fruit- 
grower and his wife, and proceeded to plant out his entire farm in 
various kinds of fruit—peaches, pears, plums, cherries, grapes, 
strawberries, raspberries, gooseberries and currants. While these 
were growing he met current expenses and built a modern bungalow 
by raising tomatoes, beans, corn and other vegetables, which he sold 
to the canning factory. In three and a half years he sold his farm 
for five hundred dollars per acre. 

A carpenter by trade, with no knowledge of fruit growing or 
market gardening, bought three acres of unimproved land with 
house, paying $250 per acre. The first year he cleared $300, the 
second $700, and the third $800. Then he built a greenhouse cost- 
ing $200, and the fourth year, after paying all expenses, he had to 
his credit $1,700. This is only one of many instances that could 
be cited of mechanics doing well on small holdings in the Niagara 
district. 
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Fruit and Vegetable Market, Hamilton. 


Special Fruit Train carrying Strawberries to Toronto and 


Montreal 
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Not twenty years ago, two young men of ordinary occupations, 
and practically ignorant of farming, bought 714 acres of land at a 
small price in the Georgian Bay district. They added to it from 
time to time till it has extended to 200 acres. At first largely 
swamp, it is now in a high state of productivity. It is one of the 
largest fruit, vegetable and flower gardens in Ontario, and is valued 
at $50,000. The owners employ as many as 125 hands in the 
summer. ‘They never peddle their products, but do all their busi- 
ness by phone or correspondence, and they cannot supply the de- 
mand from far and near in the towns and lumber shanties of the 
north. ‘Their profits are substantial. 

Transportation—Compared with the Western Provinces, trans- 
portation facilities are excellent. The Niagara Peninsula and other 
southern districts are particularly good, there being electric lines 
which, supplementing the steam railroads and crossing the country 
at numerous points, carry the fruit rapidly to the railway station or 
wharf for prompt dispatch to the larger markets, while cold storage 
cars proceed to the Northwest. 

Export——Ontario has a great outlet for apples, peaches and 
pears in the markets of the British Isles, and a rapidly increasing 
demand for all her fruits in Northern Ontario and the Northwest 
Provinces. ‘The latter parts, though excellent in grains, are too 
low in temperature to grow successfully such fruits as peaches, 
grapes, apples, pears, plums and cherries, and must therefore look 
beyond for their supply. ‘Thus Ontario, even now unable to pro- 
vide for the demand, has untold opportunities north and west. 

Although most of the apple crop (as also all other fruits) is sold 
and used in the Province, there is much that goes elsewhere. About 
750,000 barrels per year are exported via Montreal, St. John,-Port- 
land and Boston to the British Isles, and 250,000 barrels are sent 
to the Northwest or Prairie Provinces, representing a gross return 
of about $3,000,000. More apples have been shipped to Great 
Britain during the last ten years than by any other province or 
state on the continent. 

Over 8,000 cases of peaches were exported to the Old Country 
in 1912, realizing from 70 cents to $1.40 per case, wholesale, accord- 
ing to condition. 

Hundreds of cars of tender fruits are railed annually to the 
Prairie Provinces. 

Canning Factories——Over 70 factories, located at suitable trans- 
portation centres, are engaged in putting up fruits and vegetables 
in tin and glass. Great quantities of fruit are thus prepared, espe- 
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cially in the orchard sections, for sale throughout the Dominion, and 
for export to Great Britain and other parts of the world. It is no 
unusual thing for the fruit-grower to sell his entire crop before it 
is ready to handle. In these factories the producer has an invest- 
ment yielding from to to 20 per cent., and making an aggregate 
return of about $1,000,000. 

Co-operative Societies—These associations, numbering over 
fifty, educate the fruit-growers in the care of their gardens and 
orchards and in the handling of their products. The sellers are 
thus in a position to guarantee the buyers that there is uniformity 
in the size and quality of their offerings. And they are thereby 
enabled to sell their products and to get high prices, whereas inde- 
pendent growers are sometimes placed at a decided disadvantage. 
These co-operative associations have been of great benefit to the 
trade throughout the Province. Lambton County is an illustra- 
tion. The total estimated yield of apples in that county in 1912 
was 50,000 barrels, of which 35,000 were sold and 15,000 wasted. 
One co-operating group of farmers had not sold a barrel for less 
than $2, while four other associations realized an average price of 
$2.25 per barrel. On the other hand, independent growers had 
not secured more than 50c to $1 per barrel. Moreover, the 15,000 
barrels were all lost by men who did not belong to an association. 

Government Fruit Branch—The Government of Ontario ma- 
terially guides and aids the fruit-growers in a variety of ways, such 
as by experimental fruit stations or farms, inspection of nurseries 
and orchards, demonstration orchard work in forty different parts 
of the Province, sending out demonstration fruit trains among the 
farmers, demonstration box packing of fruit, and by instruction 
and exhibition work in the securing of markets in the Northwest 
Provinces and the British Isles. Besides a large share in the above 
work, the Director of the Fruit Branch acts as secretary of the 
Co-operative Fruit-Growers of Ontario, which is the central body 
of over forty co-operative shipping associations in the Province, 
and he also looks after the interests of the Ontario Fruit Growers’ 
Association, whose membership numbers sixteen hundred farmers. 

Price of Land.—The best apple lands, light or heavy, and ready 
for planting, can be bought throughout the Province for from $40 
to $100 per acre. 

Excellent peach and cherry lands in the Niagara district are 
from $150 to $300 per acre. But specially favored locations run as 
high as from $1,000 to $1,200. Best grape lands in the same dis- 
trict, from $50 to $200 per acre. But here again special locations 
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are much higher. Good land for pears and plums in the Niagara 
district average about the same as grape lands. The lighter types 
of soils in that district, which are used for peaches and pears, are 
also used largely for the growing of raspberries and strawberries. 
The heavier soils produce the other small fruits, along with the 
grape, pear and plum, and prices rule accordingly. 

In the newer districts along Lake Erie, light or peach soils may 
be purchased at prices ranging from $50 to $150 per acre, and heavy 
soils for the other fruits at from $40 to $100 per acre. 

Generally throughout the Province, other than the tender-fruit 
districts, the lighter soils are used for the strawberry, raspberry, 
blackberry and sour cherry, while the heavier soils are given to the 





Figs grown and ripened in the open air, Niagara-on-the-Lake. 


other fruits, including the pear and plum, and, subject to distance 
from shipping point, may be bought at from $30 to $150 per acre. 
Opportumities for investment—The capital already invested in 
the field of fruit is $75,000,000. And the opportunity for further 
investment is great. Other conditions equal, the outlet for profit- 
able venture is meantime hard to limit. Although three-quarters 
of all the fruit of Canada is grown in Ontario, this industry of the 
Province is still in comparative infancy. The fruit area is of vast 
extent, including immense unplanted stretches suitable for apples, 
fine in quality and of great variety, and withal the fruit in most 
demand. The soil is rich, varied and well watered. ‘The climate 
is good, in certain parts ideal. Cultured and prosperous, with the 
conveniences and amenities of modern civilization, the Province 
occupies a central and commanding position in the matter of splen- 
did markets. Provincial Government information and institutions, 
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fruit-growing associations and co-operative organizations all tend to 
guide and safeguard the interests of the investor from the first 
throughout. Honest effort meets with success. And labour-saving 
machinery modifies or removes the drudgery of a life at once help- 
ful and independent. 


VEGETABLE GROWING. 


Ontario is well suited for the production of every variety oi 
garden vegetables, such as cabbage, celery, cucumbers, onions, 
tomatoes, carrots, beets, cauliflower, asparagus, radishes, lettuce, 
peas and rhubarb. The following are average crops per acre: 
cabbages, I0 tons; cucumbers (small), 5 tons; tomatoes, 250 
bushels; potatoes, 200 bushels; onions, 300 bushels. Onions have 
yielded as high as 1,200 bushels. 

Owing to the rapid expansion of our cities, large tracts of mar- 
ket gardens have been taken up and utilized for city lots, and at 
the present time our vegetable growers are unable to supply the 
demand of the rapidly increasing population. 

Excellent market: garden land can be procured at reasonable 
rates, and those who are engaged in the business find a ready mar- 
ket at profitable prices. There is a splendid opening in Ontario 
for thousands of men who understand the business of raising vege- 
tables. The great difficulty is the lack of efficient men to raise the 
produce required. 


TOBACCO. 


The “sich-<soil- and: warm climate: ‘ofthe, southern border 
counties appear favourable to the production of excellent grades 
of tobacco. Essex and Kent are the two main counties engaged in 
this industry. In r911 about 15,000 acres were under cultivation, 
with a yield of 20,000,000 pounds and a value of 2,000,000 
dollars. In 1912 the acreage was 10,749. Many kinds of tobacco 
are grown, but the White Burley predominates. The complete cost 
of cultivation is practically $50 per acre, the average crop is 1,250 
pounds per acre, and the average price is Ioc. per pound, which 
varies with the year and goes as high as 17c. The industry is one 
of the-most profitable in south-western Ontario, 
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Harvesting Wheat. 
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AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. * 
| Rural Area Assessed. 
| 
Acres of 
Y renee Acres Acres of Acres of swamp, Per cent. 
“eg iad cleared. woodland. | slash land.| marsh or cleared. 
‘ waste land. 
TQT SPA se ae Shererst stoke: avatars aA ERNE RE ISIN [OEE CMe ee asl havave: fev elt {ove ei ltafor evs ohare te: ove eile .e ie Padberg util he pura Ret ee 
MOdNiveseneteterste crete veerecshenens 24,683,747} 14,381,650 5,833,296 2,000,008 2,661,028 58.26 
OUD ere receive stetnreleiere ce 24,706.699| 14,323,478 5,293,094 2,320, 820 2,769,307 57.97 
TODO orcecietebetareicusl sferenieie * 24,676.883| 14,257,169 5,001,738 2,236, 883 2,831, 093 57.78 
UGOS rotcheielercisiercusrerere crete 24,497,406} 14,132,061 5,331,654 2,273,251 2,760,440 57.69 
WO (ealetercietele ete Bs take reeves te 24,392,119) 14,116,474 5,422,650 2,080,591 2,772,404 57.87 
Farm Produce—Area, yield and market value. 
Fall Wheat Spring Wheat. 
Year, - 
Per Market ; : Per Market 
Acres. Bushels, ores valties Acres. | Bushels. nore eee 
| 
$ $ 
MOND erenckereret overs cree 759.888! 15,089,885} 19.8) 13,795,968} 123,080} 2,302,339} 18.7] 2,072,266 
a I th Recut cei a 837,492! 17,926,586] 21.4) 15,519.411]} 133,711] 2,295,534) 17.2) 2.081,580 
ODO) tarere's Sreteeiere s 743 473)" 19.837,172) 26.7) 17,172,678) 129.3819) 2,489,838) 19.3) -2,229,999 
TOO OR ee sarenerecte eos 663,375| 15,967,653) 24.1) 16,335,950) 185,161) 2,223,567) 16.5) 2,237,189 
LOO Bicencvers sta telete evoke 679,642] 16,430,476| 24.2) 14,649,061} 142.124) 2,197,716) 15.5] 1,996,230 
LOO terettisrses: ace cree 676,164| 15,545,491) 23.0) 14,410,670} 144,514) 2.473,651) 17.1) 2,187,234 
Average (5 years) 
OOS TOT rere cers 720,029) 17,141,476} 23.8) 15.617,554) 186,966) 2,136,060} 15.6) 2,136.446 
Average (30 years) 
TSS 2ST OA revere 851,304) 17,879,855} 21.0} 14,347,806) 367,412) 5,852,940) 15.9] 4.755,246 
Barley. Oats. 
Year. i 
Per Market ' Per Market 
Acres. Bushels. ere mates Acres. Bushels. were Sade 
$ $ 
HOT ervenreteretseasis.s 647,382] 19,232.275| 29.7)11,296,962} 2,601,735} 98,444,807) 37.8)38.005, 016 
jh hie GAS aieiere 616,977) 16,248,129] 26.3/12,000.154] 2,699,230) 84,829,232) 31.4 /37,494.695 
POLO. fates oe. ae: 626,144} 19,103,107] 30.5] 9,930,410] 2.757,933)/102, 084,924] 37.0/35, 698,964 
aL OD Ors cpebetelekenanaleters’ s 695,262) 18.776,777| 27.0/10, 286,328] 2,695,585) 90,235,579) 38.5 /35,612,676 
NGO Siierersiaetsten tercere 734,029} 20.888,569| 28.5/10,943,788] 2,774,259] 96,626,419] 34.8/38,987,985 
NOOR crekorsteretetexetoens 766.891} 21,718,332] 28.3/12.900,689| 2,932,509) 83,524,301) 28.5 |40,759, 859 
Average (5 years) 
TO Oa LO TAR cers eve 687,861) 19,346.983} 28.1)11,212,274| 2,771,903} 91,460,091] 33.0|37.710, 836 
Average (30 years) 
LSS OMe cers 651.126) 18,053,076] 27.7) 8,818,391] 2,219,669] 78,869,502) 35.5|26,482. 144 























*From Report of Bureau of‘Industries for the Province of Ontario. 




























































































64 ONTARIO 
Peas. Beans. 
Year. 
Per | Market : Per | Market 
Acres. Bushels. Rares alae Acres. Bushels. mare: gales 
$ $ 
KO). eaiacoetoe coc 221 , 524 3,667.005| 16.6) 4,047,354 69,703] 1,182,132) 17.0/2,280,173 
il Oilileeemerernerersterstoners 304,491 4,462,182) 14.7| 4,380,883 51,508 898,212) 17.4)1,711,089 
LOM Oeroterctetstalois ctsveks 403.414 6.016,003| 14.9) 4,856,986 49,778 892,927) 17.9)1,386.798 
iO Oeteetssateoreters 381, 609 7,613,656) 20.0) 6,437,685 45,029 826,344] 18.4]1,334.325 
OOS Aeretertetcdeleteterets 396,642 7,401,386) 18.7) 6,121,449 46,477 783, 757| 16.9)1,160,103 
OMosasodcodud mS 340,977 7.365.036] 21.6) 5,744,728 47 562 790,269) 16.6)1,201,209 
Average (5 years) 
IGOR loeooo 365,427 6,571,642} 18.0) 5,508,346 48,071 838,302} 17.4|1.358,705 
Average (30 years) 
USSV—LOMK cterclene 609,295| 11,735,901} 19.3] 7,154,059 42,620 733,330) 17.2) 875.494 
Rye. Buckwheat. 
Year. 
Per Market Per | Market 
Acres. Bushels. novel Gale: Acres. Bushels. acre, wali: 
5 $ 
LOM Oe restersis oiareletsts 105 ,949 1,839,675) 17.4) 1,287,208 205,893] 5,414,796) 26.3)2,950,001 
LOM ereyeterersver srics@ ene 98,652 1,562,971) 15.8) 1,826,510 189,039] 3.852,231| 20.4/2,3824,992 
A OA ieetort pencte: terete 95,397 1.620, 333) 17.0) 1,024,787 194,913) 4,698,881} 24.1/2,346,387 
1G OV eaters rsh level sere 94,661 1,573,921; 16.6] 1,060,566 176,630| 4,280,790) 24.2|2,284,440 
VO Seer ccre ccelote-orele 87,908 1,453,616| 16.5] 1,012.953 140,605} 38,323,668) 23.6)1,799.890 
19 Oia eracteuaterstorcters 67,158 OSORNO Ziel ore 721,081 113,039] 2,546,468] 22.5)1.461,673 
Average (5 years) 
HO) ieee OU tepemamerens 88,755 144097 GaSe O29 leo 162,845) 3,739,408} 23.0 2,043,476 
rage (30 years) 
ASS 2a OT eps cree. 115,082 1,883,143) 16.4] 1.025,899 110,468] 2,245,319} 20.3/1.013,029 
*Corn for husking. *Corn for silo 
Year. 5 - z 
. Per Market ; Tons er | Market 
Acres. Bushels. | acre. | value. Acres. (green.) | acre valve. 
$ $ 
Oi eterna heres ste retece 301,251] 21,969,468) 72.9 8.162,565 377,982) 3.969.597| 10.50/9,923,993 
UO eve ctetetteresse ess 308,350) 21,913,290) 71.1 9,693,994 335,935) 3,'764.227| 11.21)/9,410,568 
ONO Mer eencs me citete 320,519| 24,900,386) 77.7 9,301,245 326 ,627| 3,788,364| 11.60/7.576,728 
LOO Qe crastovenerereserees 322,789| 22,619,690) 70.1 9.705 , 826 288,346] 3,374,655) 11.70/6,749,310 
EGO Sis srelerteteteicieeeas 299,690) 23,601,122} 78.8 9,440,336 238 758| 2,729,265] 11.68)5,458,530 
EGO Girticneavovehete shoioss 338,573) 21,899,466 64.7] 6,219,448 200,854) 2,029,547| 10.138 4,059,094 
Average (5 years) 
POOR SUOMM hess 317,984] 22.986,791| 72.3 8,872,170 277.008} 3,137,211] 11.33]6,650,846 
Average (20 years) 
QO 2 19) erereretene 309,796) 22.193,406|} 71.3 7,047,693 166.970| 2,254,734] 11.45|/4,603,574 


























* The combined average for corn for the thirty years, 1882-1911, is 403,137 acres, 
value af the produce for the same period being $9,002,382. 


the average 
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Potatoes. Carrots. 
Year. 
: . | Per | Market . Per | Market 
Acres. | Bushels. Rorosieerniae: Acres. | Bushels. erealevaltve: 
$ $ 
TOTO Berocutetie de cieeeeie a aocnes 158, 888)21,346,394 134/13,604,052) 2,742 747 , 207 273 93.401 
NO [lifer eer onatete otciti ele siete sharers ee 162,457/13, 918,698 86/11,722,5389) 38,207 815,129 254| 101,891 
IMU Bis cane oc a omc De eco 168 , 454/21, 927,804 130/10.798,597| 3,551) 1,049,348 296} 131,169 
1909 crtoletnes wielbis tavalovetel Sai bees 169, 695|24, 645,283 145| 8,989,452} 3,506) 1,001,653 286| 12F 207 
T90 Biter eters lacbemcieleinccneere cre 166,974|18,517,642 111) 8,874,201) 4,080) 1,190,145 275| 140,018 
LOOM evans caine tcesistversetecate .- | 177, 186/20, 057,675 113/11,693,625| *4,530/*1,585,500} *350) *198,187 
Average (5 years): 
ISI. Ge aaooaou. |) alate sti) teh}, 22240) 117/10,415,683] 38,775) 1,114,355 295) 139,294 
Average (30 years) : 
AS SOS UOT eter ete sealers + 157, 664/18, 166, 824 115| 7,851,680} 8,943] 3,075.962 344| 384,495 
*Hstimated. 
Mangel-W urzels. Turnips. 
Year. 
Per Market Per | Market 
Acres. | Bushels. Py Sle aa eS Acres. | Bushels. acres itcatue: 
$ $ 
TOLD erent stots ele eines walt) afore « 60,103)27.671,114 460) 2,213,689]101,529|49, 561.566 488/4,956,157 
LO ieee ever ati tere ce es caer 64, 855/28, 126,313 434] 2.250,105)100, 593139. 664,275 39413, 966,428 
LOLI ret cetitesatersn ce ene vies 68, 966/34, 686, 137 503] 2,774,891)108, 360/49, 425,472 456|4, 942,547 
TOD reece a tteiaien sas ¢ 70, 488/28, 928,347 410] 2,314,267/113. 400/50, 738,940 44715 073,894 
TOO Sit crteretn vere torches seers ens. 6 67, 937|29,870, 966 440] 2,389,677)120,920)41, 210.189 841/4,121,019 
1D Oliarerstsnstetrotete ls sis overe sferey oseu6 68, 644/30, 260 315 441) 2,420,825/123.011/48, 205,605 392/4,820,561 
Average (5 years) : 
WOOT=VO ID apes vcicleeve 5 68,178/30,374, 416 446] 2,429, 953|}113, 257/45, 848, 896 405/4,584,890 
Average (30 years) 
USSQS TOM M re tctelstererers 43 .446/19.882. 834 458] 1,590,627/125, 292/53, 780,319 429/5,379,780 
Sugar Beets. Mixed Grains. 
Year a ie 
: Bye Per Market e : Per | Market 
Acres. | Bushels. Aas value: Acres. | Bushels. acters eae: 
$ $ 
fi OD Beksacpeernte’ santas seen tonsa .| 21,054] 7,819,066 371 977 ,883/448, 402/16 ,382,161| 36.5|8,674, 724 
NOT Uap nteeitiacuts sors cate kere .| 24,664) 8,941,659 363] 1,117.707/486,112/14,845,595| 30.5/9,104, 141 
LOT Operensta rans arsbsiscrstere! tevevcecs 26, 879]11, 238,577 418] 1,348,629|/497,936)18.261.803} 86.7/9,187.822 
190 Siete ectncresacicin reves 0 19,812] 7,001,565 353 840, 188/474,530]16,199,434| 34.1/8.825,196 
MO OSB. eta e sclera sees reve 17,453] 7.004,748 401 840,570/456,049/15,354.350} 33.7/8,444, 893 
AQ OG ariered hove wrcsre ie ole oateieee s 16,851] 8,237,044 489 988, 445/443,100}14, 202,511) 82.1/7,811,381 
Average (5 years): 
COO FeO lil ee orectietercins 21,132] 8,484,719 402] 1,027,108]471,545]15,772,739| 33.4/8,674,687 


































































































66 ONTARIO 
Hay and Clover. All Field Crops. 
Year. 
: Per Market Per 
Acres. Tons. Acheter tues Acres. Value. Saver 
> $ $ c. 
TKR ene io mickO DIO OOO OCIEAD O1) 3,367,369) 5,220.713| 1.55/61.449, 429 9,574,474] 185,790,341] 19 40 
TOMS ches eve. a eters fal eyevereicoree, Vel siote eter are 3,301,468] 4,238,362) 1.28)/55,767, 671 9,718,741] 179,974,358] 18 52 
MOM eee crete. cv aterave nale eWoloreieteseheretoys: rel 3,204,021] 5,492,653) 1.71 54,407,105, 9,725.684) 175,115,742) 18 01 
TOO Oeeeivertel aierevelie letonsttetare (oloteteege,(ereve 3,228,445| 3,885,145) 1.20 49,754,078] 9,578,323) 167.966,577) 17 54 
IW Holo Hos OE BHU DUD OOIOD Oe 3,253,141] 4,635,287) 1.42/47,696.579 9 621.683} 164,077,282) 17 05 
ACO errstere ake etaetes stovetonselauslefelone ners tetists 3,289,552] 8,891,863} 1.18 58,806,050] 9,750,615) 176,354,759 18 09 
Average (5 years) : 
TOO CUO Mn iecterers Sep Nee 3,255,325| 4,428,662) 1.36 53,286,297) 9,679,009 172,697,744) 17 84 
Average (30 years) : 
IPSN ~4 aGGo3060 2,627,856| 3,825,411) 1.46|/36,088,722) 8,415,427 126,386,720) 15 02 
> * Norn.—Orchard, Small Fruits, Vineyard and Garden, not included in All Field Crops. 
Summer Fallow, Pasture, Fruit. 
Year. Pha tec Pasture. Orchard. note Vineyard. | Garden. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
UOMO Seretetereeyeysttes eletelskereretenens 278, 317 3,082,671 310,096 24,699 11,634 56,716 
LOIS retchtet chevekenes eloterorerehens 279,220 3,116,768 303,188 25,360 11,586 58,748 
LOW Oe ceeercrececetoversieitarsuecetswers 254,03 3,159,712 298 ,347 24,384 11,390 57,982 
LDS siereverete-ccstever ousielerstetaishene Dole 3,180,780 300,364 24,614 11,420 Yann by} 
Io eloped Bieta UMD COO LI OUDERC OOO || 3,326,169 Bee) lee.cacd bond oe 1UIS HOS Wsaonadoaee 
HQ earete sitiare aiotces!e terot ovo elte) om leuemeteroter steveiteviens * VORP OO Is ec.cbo coon on lacorad6-o00 000 BE 























* Statistics for pasture not taken in 1907. 


The acreages devoted to other crops were as follow 
one-half of which is grown in Grey, Dufferin and We 


+ Including Vineyards and Small Fruits. 


Other Crops. 


s: Rape, 44,820 (more than 
llington) ; flax, 9,125 (more 


than one-half of which is grown in the five counties, Lambton, Huron, Bruce, Grey, 


Wellington); hops, 692; tobacco, 10,749 (Essex and Kent). 


Ratios of Areas Under Crop per 1,000 Acres. 




















| & og ~ & 8 3 aos 
@ E |— nl & na n = ° 44s ra nes ie fo) 
ae ISBlEEl =| 212) 8| 2 i8Fl s| Slse 
|x | we aa) o) mo} A] & 1A | ep ss 
HM OUD Sars tavaterciaiets cia eualeietietalevenolotervionete re 52.6| 8.£(44.8) 180.1115.3| 4.8' 7.3)14.3)47.0)11.0)12.8 
TI Sls, eps oon da nGene Hes OO CER ODO cad, Moe y wera aU) Laat Reres tales lice 8.6| 6.9]13.1,44.8}11.3/13.4 
IM DWnaoacooaddboccHancdb Doub Udon-EO 51.9, 9.0/43.7] 192.5/28.2) 8.5] 6.6)13.6/45.2/11.8)14.5 
LOMO retecrersxainte ckeiereteiererehehelererstenelererels 46.5) 9.5 48.8, 189.0/26.7| 3.2) 6.6/12.4/42.9/11.9]14.5 
UO OSiteeetetes srercistetewetercdoncrdelokehororststets witek: 148.1/10.1151.9) 196.3/28.1| 3.3] 6.2] 9.9/37.7)11.8/14.9 
UD (Ni iarevatetey crereretel Sviete (etele eterare hacttaceoteters 47 .9)10.2154.3) 207.7/24.1) 3.4] 4.8) 8.0/38.2/12.6 Led 
Average (5 years): 
LOOP SUOMI mrect Poise sien 50.6] 9.6/48.3) 194.6/25.7| 3.4) 6.2)11.4/41.8]11.9)15.0 
Average (30 years): 
SSO 1G litueerewerretetercieceters 67 .5129.2151.7| 176.1/48.3| 3.4] 9.1) 8.8/82.0)12.5]14.4 



































*This includes Carrots, Mangels, Turnips and Sugar Beets. 








































































































AGRICUBLER AIS S HA LISLICS 67 
Market Prices per Bushel or per Ton. 
_ 4 : : : ; é ey: : : 
rae Bo |eS5) 5S) 8 | 6 | ge) 2 | bs Je) = | 32 
a8 /EG3| ES Se / a8] ee] 85/88/5853) 5 | Bs 
ae | oe o ia), ) a re ray a SiS) Q, Q 
ce 2 a o) ow a x pan NO = wv 
cts. | cts. | Pets. le ctse | cts: $e.) -cts.> | «cts. )-cts.. 1 $ oe.) “ete. 
1912 SOIR ORETORIOAOD CLG) OOO SS aie Sse Oi LLOLS de 9S) COCO DAC aI NES 22) Ula lGS end 
AO TTR peeves oe stoves clots wee | 86.6} 90.7) %3.9] 44.2] 98.2) 190] 84.9] 60.4) 44.2) 18 16) 84.2 
LOT Oiievamereterrete 5 baooessn | ateol OSG ESPAO SissO) si) Te bill GG EWA  BYfeai) a citer) 
19098 Ss cies a lescloerdars cays 561) ORS SMOG) RE SEE) RMS GRE Gat) eis)” GIR aby feel gatos) 
L908 ie exsieee eerste Jee SOF 90. Sib tied 0nSun Seen ese SOO b4.c0 4050 10) 2547.9 
MOOT E ate or ies eetertcieierce is 92.71) 86.4) 59:4) 48.8 |\ 78.0) 1 52) 69.4) 57.4) 28.4) 15 11) 58.3 
Average (5 years) 1907- 
AQHA ieatye rorstevstere sreretstereaste 91 100.0] 58.0) 41.2) 83.8] i 62] 71.0) 54.6] 38.6] 12 03) 52.6 
Average (30 years) 1882, 
49110 oo Sn Ne 80 oe 8158 48-612 83764610) 1 19 le (S405 an | "3819/59 43) 43.2 
* Average for twenty years, 1892-1911. 
Horses and Cattle. 
Horses all ages. Cattle. 
Year. Number Horses sold, Milch cows on hand. 
on hand, Vale 
ahidhy “Ake : Number, Kinber 
Q ’ 
1912 ae 30, Value. July 1, 1912 Value. 
1912. i 
$ $ 
LOTS ee coke: cverevere Vielnsetiore sisis.e 742,139} 109,000.214 101,911} 15,793,129 1,044,177) 49,929,061 
TOUT tere es pares Satciatn ersten 737,916] 103,373,206 105,741) 15,616,714 1,045,610) 47,377,588 
TUONO Sec tecewere areruskeuets Raeteaetete 924,384] 92,757,431 $7,900] 13,345,490 1,052,796] 42,908,322 
TOGO9 Ee Macsoneresestele’s We aves 728.308} 87,682,689 76.461 9,825,476 1,075,496) 41,077,721 
QOS exerci siotourteces Se 726.471} 85,847,391 71,214 8,878, 225 1,113,374] 41,083,586 
LO OMe eects ae efacioreee eieteromes © 725,666) 85,041,144 - y 1,152,071) 41,970,012 
* Not taken in 1907. 
Cattle. 
Year. Other cattle on hand. Total on hand. Sold or slaughtered. 
Number, ‘Number, Number, 
iuiliyaenles Value. Jiuy 1, Value. Juae 30, Value. 
1912 be 1912 1912 
$ $ $ 
MOTO abr stevsie certieisiere vieePers cate. 6 1,580,603) 40-474,841] 2,624,780) 90,403,902 849,140] 36,269,271 
POT Tee ots ersreraieer sisterire o'er 1.547.595) 37,257,374] 2.593,205| 84,634, 962 837,544) 34,065.248 
TOO Srstoeinclec ars satheeivoke ~e | 1 bl4. 8321) 33,964,401) -2,567. 128) 76.872,723 817,239) 30,595,363 
NOVO Sake tes wiaie Oraeie eolelecieares 1,593,088| 34,169,476) 2,668,584| 75,247,197 800,228} 28,513,187 
NGOS Wek oso: se erelaeleaienere ee . | 1,711,485) 36,171,681) 2,824,859) 77,255,267 798,062] 27,783,956 
NO Oimrrwers ators eeitceleaiae ae wees | 1,774,165) 37,515,768) 2,926.236) ~ 79,485,780 = < 























* Not taken in 1907, 
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AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 69 
Sheep, Swine and Poultry. 
Sheep and Lambs. 
Swine. 
Sear, Number Sold or slaughtered. 
on hand, 
July 1, Value. Number, Number 
1912. June 30, Value. on hand, Value. 
1912. July 1, 1912. 
$ $ $ 
LOD recreroxes HB SAO OO 1,021,848 6,181,595 531.957 3,054,930 1,702,152) 14,141,908 
1G icra secersces Gale cil tantets 1,040,245 6,213,021 505,015 2,839,888 1,744,983) 14,593,917 
{LOT OR crevectsrcnerers ade Son cher cscs 1,065,101 6,127,018 512,909 2,748,972 1,561.042|} 13,265,834 
1:90 D> cars speneterarere : Asoo0do | dO Oa" 6, 262, 493 533,441 2.767.635 1,551,187) 11,144,135 
TO OS Aiea ete eee bec retoccoterereie 1,143,898 6,336, 265 545,320 2,867,255 PS18. 76a) 12513852979 
MOD Carr eretesnenetivetene, opeseneoroncherars 1,106,083 5.928 ,325 = « 2,049,666) 14,174,502 
* Not taken in 1907. 
Swine. Poultry of all classes. 
Year. Sold or slaughtered. | Number Sold or slaughtered. 
: on hand, Viale 
Number, ditive ak, 5 Number, 
June 30, Value. 1912. June 30. Value. 
1912. 1912. 
$ $ $ 
LOL OSA, Ge cacitee or eeen te cess 2.088,874] 26,656,149]13, 024,983 6, 121.323 5,501,913 3,208,860 
Dh ieee rroricike fos Sena .| 1,963.937] 25,318, 455/12, 942,293 5,905.318 5,011,313 2,835,085 
LOT Oe crsectburs retreat sess 1,844,405] 23.029,692}12, 460,787 5,393,031 4,164,715 2,114,214 
19.0. 0 eera men ecterer teres emecie axe 1,986.432| 21,407,549/12, 086,580 4,411.386 4,177,583 1.951,076 
DO Se rorrereters Sie ie SED SCT 2,129,944] 21,600,459)/12, 285,613 4,439.854 4,108,750 1,895,753 
MWMWssobac6 NLR IS Shine : 4 13,428,076] 4,854.381 rm = 
* Not taken in 1907. 
Poultry on hand. 
June 30, 1912. Total value of 
; Live Stock sold 
eee: or killed. 
Turkeys. Geese. Ducks. Other fowl. June 30, 1912, 
No. No. No. No. $ 
LOLS Sear cits essere eee © 660, 843 362,674 415,251 11,586,215 84,982,339 
LOU a terosett trek eit Bal cacts 638, 943 365,876 404.679 11.532,795 80,675,390 
HOT Qa heen cais terete rete euaxe 629,313 347.705 378,969 11,104,800 71,833,731 
AAO 0 Olverecee ters reve seera ayoFotetoriectel lettres onevereieivasiliolere pede tated CRM Aare ctace stella. oneteinte: ore/e: eietee 64,464,923 
LOOS: Boni ts te roe en eae ace Eyal ot Martian te Rh ee ol Lag ent aoe SB 62,975,648 
S1OOG I cis der eee cas clcowons 567 105 285.786 314,083 9.087, 860 61, 528.288 
* Not taken in 1907. 
Wool Clip. 


1912, lbs., 3,669,419: 


1908, lbs., 4,150,510; 


ONE 


lbs., 


3,780,798 ; 
1907, not taken ;:'1906, lbs.. 


4,543,981. 


1910, lbs., 


4,010,300 ; 


1909, 


lbs., 


4,218,475; 
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Farm Property, Implements and Live Stock. 
Vor Land. Buildings. Implements. ake Total, 
$ $ $ $ $ 
NOD Sarerare wichene stone edevassteyereore.« 758 ,729 ,268 835,141,520 §6.231,210 225 848,942 | 1,405,950, 940 
UOT ateceer merece chenstoncieteits 723 ,902.419 317,876.963 84,969, 426 914,720,424 | 1.341.469, 232 
ONTOS. aan pe CVO OTROS GCRONG 700,905,425 306,517, 941 81,570,981 194,416.037 | 1.2838, 410,384 
VOOR aeaeversiexsrst ore werelevensietepeerers 680,789,629 29? .690, 8%6 77,790,754 184,747,900 | 1,241.019, 109 
iL OO) Sitwara tic. crevetelevenetsist a telecs nes 671,531,018 288,180,121 74,485,730 186.014.756 | 1,220,211,625 
HOOTEUNee: HB hens 674,505,427 | 284,672,238 | 72,910,875 | 189,484,132 | 1.221.572, 672 
Farm Values per Acre. 
Farm values, average per acre occupied. Values: buildings 
implements and 
Year. live stock, per 
Land. Buildings. |Implements|Live Stock. Total. acre, Cleared. 
$c. $ c. $s.c, tee $c. $ cc. 
IS ean eos é 30 473 13 46 3 46 9 07 56:46 44 80 
1 Uh lh Bites PeecceneeRa ots 29 33° 12 88 3 44 8 70 54 85 42 94 
TOMO escxsecvarct cucerenere 28 87° 12 41 0) " 87 51 95 40 67 
TOO Gieenstetsaeleres terns 27 59 12 06 8) ass 7 49 50 29 39 29 
L908) te Nerecsvscs, eer . 27 41 all Ze 3 04 "59 49 81 88 82 
GOT Soreis Sietetsherekere ts 27 65 11 67 F, 2 99 ear 59) 08 88 75 
Cheese Factories. 
Cheese factories. Butter plants at Cheese factories. 
% oh 
Year Beale aes g B pace 
’ = S ilk used for) Cheese oa utter of cream 
c8 cheese. made Value. zs made, | V#!¥e- land casein 
oe oO sold, 
Lbs, Lbs. $ Lbs. $ $ 
1) OR Boo ad coltintedan 00 looocbocOuG Aeere all contehs Nie tree oe Meera cai sr state sll Steceterehe: |elexhersuserstecs Fe eRe Bacal nr RTO CODERS 
Otel irecokoveleia see 1.077 | 1,369,856.680| 127.123,016]15,.491,406| 157 *1 963,768} 491.448 164,412 
UO TOM etecnetersis 1,102 | 1,451, 244,620) 135.521.390/14, 401,410)... [ee eceeeecclereveecclecceeecs Severe 
INSU Somme OO LL ili sere cevetatenen wre rekeile sie 125, 611, 859114 1931918). oe cle ewe one © Allorormninac iceanieTemersiotecete 
1908 crccorereverels ALES LiCl lorewotetere encrens(etedors 120,624, 436)13, 1067920)... occ wlecw sewer eciecocescs SACRA ROONIT OC 
* Including 216,232 lbs. whey butter, value $49,851. 
Creameries. 
Year. No. of Creameries. Butter made. Value. 
Lbs. $ 
1 I) oe aa a ate eR Aes Ok ROT SOIR Rote roses "ererellareiers aie eiears Se esti sila gt akaroieceieverers SAIS DE 
AGUA We Rewarr ave retevenctorsteheiate siameiens corerelenetelerorees 120 13,788, 203 3,268,303 
LOM Oieerccs torctterore aseteie otetecis tersteretokacrtereclowers 1A 12,893,650 3,016,135 
UGOO Veerevsisatess cisse wer eistoe Scieemsiere erahaet ete 97 9,015,206 QL DRoDo 
1 OSararererotaratarereversctersletelatelterents cxsietersucererete 97 9,895,109 2,355,170 
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TORONTO MARKETS. 


IR poOrt soattie "ChOlee- ng iye maton enka 
Exports cattle, nrediutr 4s e-an set 
i DOU COU Ca Ub S. yan tare kee inmate oe 
Butchers cattle; choice 265.) eu 
Bitchctecattle.. SO0d sircscatt ey aes 
Butehervcattle, mediuim= 262 6 
DuLcwermeattlc, ,commonn. jue e esta 
BUECH CL CON sr CROICCe tien sets Sante ess 
Di UCHeTECOwW Sc 2 OOUumie: ot. ao gna oo 
Duteherscowsminedigm: «..eneee. 
BULCHer COWSNICOIMMON. «oo. s.ncece 
Butcher bulls, choice . 
Gtemece Ibihs proOods ef yccn. fae ate 
Battelenmeubtulls trowel «45.100 Cesena 
GC GeESMEOSO gS mccain: eae whee er eee 
CCCI e we lS aan is wee oe ee rte No 
SEOCKELS + COOMtO yOOO IDS. leit nce 
PLOCKe! Ss: cMleCs (itis a aroha oe ecaatt 
SLO Chapt Suu Ming ll ta Rade horace case tates 
SC UL RCL Sa yeah ie eh eine oo hn Ora ee 
GATING Sieaeiear Se eh hea ee een et LYE 
Millers; choice =eachrec os Sais se ; 
Milkers, common and medium, each. 


© © © © © © © © wo ew wo 


SO ke CS er 6 ie. ace aie etn ee 


Gliese ere ae erty ees ee I 
Patios wernt feet aie eee ne eae ek 
Neep iio hive wes cnc. sasgre el ae ee 
Sheep Neavysewesn oi le were es 
Sheep mpucks andeculls enna. cae. 
ELOOS fede ands Watcredecse a0) aaa 
PL OGSS e170 remenci ck, webs ierne eohena eo 
SO WS ti MOR Dad ces nua Ae ee ees 


Produce, wholesale, October I, I912: 


Bees. fresh, aperid0z. -.24e5 0 acods cots 
Eggs, new laid, per doz., case lots .. 
Giese fwi's) 4 Ne wee oe 2s eo aes eo sos 
Civeese slarce mnie Wars co a oe 
Butter, creamery prints. --4¢:.7-++ 25 
Dccererdaiiyen Prin toma ere eee 
Butters anteriomet bakers eaten ein: 
Honey, buckwheat, per lb., in tins.... 
Honey, buckwheat, per lb., in barrels. 
Honey, strained, clover, per lb., in 

OO=lPat tins ite oe tare Rae we seed 
Honey, strained, clover, per lb., in 

ETO SPOSMS tht Omonterts Marre noe een, Oy, 
Honey. new comp, pet doz. 4.5... 
Poultry, live-chickens, per-lbs ........ 
Poultry, how" petrlbse scene ois wa os 
Poultry, saucks= perelbe. sen ace k ns a ot 


Live Stock, representative prices, April 4, 1913: 


tb b& © B O16 G1 6G BK G1 to EB KR th ott GQ Oui Ut 


HF 


OEOLOROTOTOROLOrO 


OVOsOFhyT © 


$0 


o) SCO-ORORCrOn Ono 


(@) (2) (9) fe) © 


Fis | 
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Poultry, ducklings, per Ib. 


S91 6) 0) 10) (0) (65/6 868 


Poultry, live turkeys, per Ib. ....... 


Beans, prime, per bushel 


oeceoeoeoe ee ee ee 


Beans, hand-picked, per bushel ..... 
Potatoes, New Ontario, per bag...... 


Potatoes, New Ontario, per bag, car lots 


Produce, Retail, April 4, 1913: 


Fall wheat, per bushel . 
Oats, new, per bushel .. 
Goose wheat, per bushel 
Barleyompere pushel 0. 
Rye, per bushelia 1... 


oe ee eo ee eo oe oO 


Peay De Oy a) cee Oso 


coe ee ee ee oo 


ese 01010 "6" 0) 19). 64e i018 


e) even ©) oF eens, Of 1® (01° 


Peas epetae DuSiie beccttsrert errr tenens eater 


Hay, timothy, per ton .. 


Sire) ee) ombi ne, 64.0 ne verre, 


Clover and mixed hay, per ton....... 


Cattle: hay pele tOlins +c: 


©) 0) 0) Om ee. 0: vemre, a in) 6 


Straw, bundled, periton mst emir 


Ryesstrawsap ch tom 2. re 


ooo ere ee ee ee @ 


Eggs (new-laid), per dozen ......... 
Butter, choice dairy, per lb. ......... 


Chickens «per tbiseracrens 
Bowl <p erm |p ean ee 
Geese: per el basen cae 
Ducks =peralb= Sansa ee 


6. © 0 ¢ © 0. 64, 6 4, 0.0 


Cp is OOO <7 ONO CO 


je tele pce) 0, led eveyone, (enre 


Turkeyvsii pete irc. sce ira eaclee eee 
POtatOes ap Cte Dag sce ett testers tae 


Apples, perebarrel,.2...- 


0) 6! (01 0] 0h 6) 68, 60) 0 


Dressed hogsa.ws. se tere ee 
Beek Horequattetss he ee ere 


Beef, hindquarters ...... 


Fruit Market,‘ wholesale, October I, 1912: 


©, 0, 6) (6, 0. 0. ©, 0, © 0,0 1¢ 


Canteloupess.Case setmca- rer oe eave 
Canteloupes, baskets... a eee 
Cabbagvec=cfatés cen kai eae 
Watermelons: each hes eessc en eerie: 


Oranges, late Val., crate 
Iemone accra tGee ee. 
Peaches, leno, I1-quart 

tO ESS.) uate ee 


©) (0, <0 1@ (0, fo @: 70,6 0) @ 


eoceoevewmeeeneve 


(Aug., 65¢. 


yet) WCW) Cec teety kb le ae) 


Peaches, leno., 6-quart (Aug., 35c. to 
ARGS) bislsk Gre tase eer eens 


Peaches,7 flatvs yoo. suka 
Tomatoes, native, basket 
Blueberries;-11 dt... 3. 
California pears, boxes . 
Spanish onions, case .... 
Celery, dozen =.25..-- a: 
Ege plant, basket ...2).~. 
Pears, 11-qt. leno basket 
Plime bie dts ns oe 
Grapes,:6-qt=.7. 5-22.06" 
Gherkins, 11-qt basket .. 
Cucumbers, I1-qt basket 


0: Te; fe: se He fe 6) 10 (6) (0+ (0 (6: 


@ 6) 0) 0) 10) 16 ome ee fe.-J0 


@) vee; © Jel ©' 6, Je-1en ee! @ 


Cate ce Ca oO CROmO Osu 


Ty Oe OI eno «to mr 


oeoeceoer reer ee ee 


eo: 0 @ © 6 ‘6 @ 0 ¢ © 6 6 


©) (0, 6 0) Oe 01 Ore (21/000 


CG) CEH ES, ©) (SS 


Ff 
jo) 


a) 


He 
CG) WN Coed Un i=) ©) 2) © © 


Lal 
CIC WENEOLOLOrCROROR©o 


e 


$ 


mb OH OO 


ie) 


COO0OOOOONWNWHOOSO 


f 
i) OLOEOuOF Oro 


Se 


a) 
(S) Cori VOIDS Sy =) ©) (2), ©) ©) 


e 
(ec) COE OS TIS) ©) ce) Soe 


= 


AFODOH 


je) 


OlanOnO-ON@hOnO Ou TOTOn© 


12 
16 
00 
00 
00 
Is) 


95 
00 
90 
60 
00 
IO 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
27 
35 
00 
22 
20 
00 
28 
00 
00 
25 
50 
50 


00 
40 
00 
55 
75 
50 


65 


35 
30 
25 
50 
00 
00 
35 
35 
5) 
7 
25 
00 
00 
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Fruit Market—Wholesale, April 4, 1913: 


Pics aN Omi NeDALrelen nek 2 sn $3 50 to $4 00 
SLOG NOU aes el nels srt wk trie yt 3 00 to 
SS PLC OmMNOe ES ecient unt aoe eke 200 to 
IN Omep lee clUl oO Samer etch te scien cee) Matin sees 4°00. tO 
BaAldwiti Serie tire coe en eee ae 3: 00mntO 


GrapemirilitpeDOx ches eaters hens ees 37 5aelo 
IbeMONS RETA er ee lice oes cars 267 5 tO 


§) 
2 
) 
ae O 
Oranges-onavel. Cal. crater... os... . 3°75> to. 64-75 
4 
4 
Granbercieseapageel esecn:.s. osuee acc A= O0fNtOntO 





Baldwin Apples, 100 bushels picked from five trees, Welland Co., in 19012. 
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The Agricultural College, Guelph. 








Government Building, Exhibition Grounds, Toronto. 
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AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTIONS. 


The Agricultural College and Experimental Farm. 


This institution, established at Guelph about forty years ago, is 
maintained by the Province of Ontario. There are fifty professors, 
lecturers, demonstrators and other officers in the faculty of instruc- 
tion, including those of the Macdonald Institute, and they deal with 
such subjects as field, dairy, poultry and animal husbandry; veter- 
inary science; and every other subject at the basis of a scientific 
agriculture ; also manual training, home economics, and others. ‘The 
aim is the education of farmers’ sons in scientific and practical agri- 
cul‘ure and of young women in domestic science. The regular 
courses of study are from two to four years. Students come from 
all parts of the world. There were 1,055 in attendance during the 
calendar year 1912. Besides attending lectures, the pupils do farm 
work every alternate afternoon. The Farm covers an area of 700 
acres, and there are all kinds of stock—beef and dairy cattle, horses, 
sheep, swine and poultry—with well equipped departments repre- 
sentative of each class; while bee-keeping, fruit and vegetable grow- 
ing are also given due prominence. Among many other benefits 
shown, the Farm demonstrates, for example, what are the best crops 
for the Province, and the College unfolds that evidence to the stu- 
dents. A few illustrations follow. “It is believed that the O.A C. 
No. 21 barley is the best variety which is now being grown on the 
farms of Ontario, and that it is produced more extensively than any 
other variety in this Province.” Again, “ Simply the difference in 
the average amount of hull of the Joanette and the Pioneer varieties 
of oats, as represented in these experiments, if applied to the whole 
of Ontario, would make a difference in the annual value of: the 
oats grown in the Province of fully four million dollars.” Further 
“In the average results for the fourteen years the alfalfa has pro 
duced an annual yield of upwards of twenty tons of green crop, and 
of nearly five tons of hay per acre.” Moreover, in the matter of 
crop for permanent pasture, “ There is one plot of this mixture in 
the Experimental Department which was seeded ten years ago, and 
which has produced crops annually during that period of time.” 
“ Another plot of a similar nature remained twelve years after it was 
first seeded. ‘The crop was converted into hay each year, and dur- 
ing the eleven years which it was cropped it produced an average 
of a little over five tons per acre per annum.” And it has been proven 
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that by using plump or larger seed there will in ordinary circum- 
stances be a yield of 20 per cent. more crop than if the seed were 
small or broken as they came from the fanning mill. In other 
departments, such as Chemistry, treating of fertilizers, cattle feeds, 
well water, etc.; Entomology, of insect pests, etc.; Botany, of weeds, 
fungus diseases, etc.; Bacteriology, of seed inoculation, etc.; Dairy 
Husbandry, of cow testing, milk and cream testing, and so on, the 
information is all in the line of practical progress. In the depart- 
ment of Physics, and on the subject of drainage, it may be said that 
perhaps no single line of development presents such possibilities. 
Since 1906 the staff of the College had drained over 44,000 acres in 
the Province, and through the demonstrations given the farmers 
themselves had drained about 130,000 acres. According to reports 
received from farmers, that drainage had increased the yield about 
$20 per acre, with the result that the annual return is now $2,600,000 
better. As increase in drainage continues these figures must be 
largely increased. ‘There are at least twenty-five to thirty million 
acres of land in Old and New Ontario to be drained, much of which 
till then is entirely useless, and the remainder only partially pro- 
ductive. And when this drainage is completed the value of all 
Ontario’s farm products will be counted not in millions but in bil- 
lions of dollars. In the department of Forestry, it is stated that 
Southern Ontario has 20,000 square miles with 9 per cent. of inferior 
woodland, yielding only a small revenue. Much may be urged in 
favour of the policy of reforesting the waste land. It will ensure 
a supply of wood, protect the headwaters of rivers, provide breed- 
ing ground for game, afford object lessons in forestry, pay finan- 


cially, and give the people an opportunity of development in condi- ~ 


tions obviating failure and making success. 


Additional to the regular courses, there are Short Courses of 
from two to four weeks’ duration. Hundreds of farmers attend 
these courses and highly appreciate them. Returning in June, they 
see the results of spring planting, elicit information by questioning, 
and manifest intense interest. Many a boy attending such study 
for the first time is encouraged to come back to the College later on 
for regular work. 


The work at the College among rural school teachers goes with 
them as a great inspiration on their return to the country schools. 
Two courses are under the direction of the Professor of Nature 
Study, whose chief function as Director of Elementary Agricultural 
Education under the Department of Education is to interpret the 
teachings of the College and the findings of the Experimental Farm 
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to the schools throughout the country. To the first course the 
teachers come at the close of the second term in the Normal Schools 
at Easter and remain for ten weeks—till midsummer. The second 
course is for teachers of experience, who can get away from their 
schools only during the summer vacation. ‘This course is growing 
in popularity. Abut 200 teachers attend each year. Followed up 
by correspondence, magazines, and other literature, the influence of 
this work on rural teaching must accomplish much among the school 
children in country places of the Province. 

Thousands of farmers visit the Experimental Farm during the 
summer. ‘They are conducted over the grounds, where the work is 
explained and some of the most important results emphasized. 

The quantity of instructive literature distributed throughout the 
Province is such that if practically applied it would double or treble 
the annual output of the farm. 

Besides the College at Guelph there is a well-equipped dairy 
school at Kingston and an Experimental Farm at Monteith, North- 
ern Ontario. The Hon. Martin Burrell, Dominion Minister of 
Agriculture, says: “If you can teach a man to help himself you are 
doing infinitely better and more efficient work for the State and by 
the State than if you spoon-fed him. Therefore the valuable char- 
acter of the work being done by such institutions as the Guelph and 
Macdonald Colleges, and other institutions of this sort, cannot be 
overestimated or over-encouraged.” 


Macdonald Institute. 


This Institute, the gift of Sir William Macdonald, of Mon- 
treal, is maintained by the Province. It is connected with the 
Agricultural College, and its object is the education of farmers’ 
daughters in domestic science or the various branches of house- 
keeping, cooking, sewing and laundry work. Considering that 
gs per cent. of the women of the Province keep no servants, 
and do their own work, the education of the Institute is a great 
aid in the lessening of drudgery. The door is open also for the 
daughters of the people in towns and cities. “That school,” says 
the President of the College, “has been patronized to the extent that 
for this year, 1912, on the first of January, we have eighty appli- 
cants more than we can accept. Every room is full to-night, and 
we are turning the city and town people down in favour of the 
farmer’s daughter. ‘he work we teach in this school is so impor- 
tant that the girls are willing to give up the ideals they had in life 
to learn to do housework, and I have never known one to go out of 
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the institution without saying to us that the happiest days of their 
lives were spent among the girls there, and that they learned a lot 
of short methods of doing work, and they appreciate very much 
the instruction they received. The women who leave that institution 
become the leading citizens in their community.” 

Total number of students in the calendar year 1912, 390. 


The Ontario Veterinary College, Toronto. 


The progress of the College has been steady, and some important 
branches of the course have been amplified so as to make instruction 
more thorough and more valuable to the students. The laboratory 
method of teaching has been extended from year to year; courses 
in laboratory pharmacy and physiology have been introduced, and 
the courses in histology and pathology have been largely extended. 
The field of veterinary science is no longer a limited one of mending 
the broken parts of certain animals, but the richer, broader work 
of controlling animal diseases throughout the earth, the saving from 
economic losses by animal plagues, and the study of animal food 
problems and attention to food inspection determining physical 
strength. 

Addressing a class of graduating students, Professor Wi--H: 
Hoskins, Pennsylvania University, said of the College and its pro- 
ducts: “We in the United States owe, indeed, a great debt for the 
many young men educated under your fostering care. My native 
State of Pennsylvania, the keystone of the arch, has received more 
than 150 of your graduates. Our country as a whole has welcomed 
to its forty-seven States more than 1,700 men educated from the 
institution from which you are about to emerge. Many of this num- 
ber have rendered distinguished services in every aspect of our 
work.” 

An average of eighty students per year have graduated since 
the founding of the College, 1861. About 300 students attended the 
session of 1912-13. 

The Ontario Veterinary Association is the pioneer of its kind 
in America and has done much to advance the interests of veterinary 
science in the Province of Ontario. 


Experiment Stations. 


The Government had established fourteen stations for the pur- 
pose of testing different varieties of fruit and determining their 
local suitability. The majority of-them having served their end, 
the number is reduced to three, including the fine fruit farm at 
Vineland, on which the Government has expended about $125,000. 
Here the work is centralized. 
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Demonstration Farm. 


This Farm is at Monteith, Northern Ontario, and is operated 
by the Ontario Government. It comprises 800 acres of wooded 
land, 65 acres of which are under cultivation. The Farm aims at 
producing the best crops and live stock; the testing of grains, roots 
and vegetables; the distribution of suitable grains, etc., to the set- 
tlers at moderate prices; and the establishment of a live stock breed- 
ing centre, from which pure-bred animals will be sent throughout 
Northern Ontario. Recent fall wheat, despite a bad winter, was 
a banner crop; and in some other crops excellent results have been 
obtained. 





Percherons on Parade. 
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DISTRICT AGRICULTURAL REPRESENTATIVES. 


These officials, numbering thirty-five, exclusive of assistants, are 
Agricultural College graduates who act in the capacity of representa- 
tives of the Department of Agriculture. They are distributed 
among various farming communities, where they give practical assis- 
tance for the improvement of farm conditions in their neighbour- 
hood; they encourage cow-testing and improvement in the standard 
of live stock; give orchard and other demonstrations, test commer- 
cial fertilizers, and make drainage surveys; manage exhibits at fall 
fairs, and get up competitions in live stock judging; develop a pro- 
gressive county spirit, as seen in special county organizations ; organ- 
ize Farmers’ Clubs, Co-operative Societies and other Associations; 
attend Farmers’ Institute meetings, and co-operate with the Institute 
branch by holding short courses in judging stock and seed; address 
meetings, and distribute thousands of bulletins and newspaper arti- 
cles; teach agriculture in high schools (with laboratory illustra- 
tion), and do much toward interesting the public schools, and so on. 
At a Convention of Dairymen’s Associations a District Representa- 
tive said: “ The people are alive to the educational interests of the 
boys and girls growing up on the farm. You cannot tell me that 
you cannot teach lessons in dairying or any other agricultural sub- 
ject to boys and girls from:six to ten years of age, because I have 
done it successfully, and lots of other teachers have done it. ‘The 
big difficulty is that we have not been training along these lines suf- 
ficiently. I can take a dozen tubes of milk before a class of public 
school children, and by allowing them to help me I can teach them 
the very lessons that several speakers have been trying to teach the 
grown-up men at these meetings—I can teach them in a way that 
they will never forget.” The office of a Representative, on the 
main street, is the local centre of organized activity, where many 
farmers call and have skilled advice, or the benefit of reading the 
agricultural papers, or of seeing the best kinds of tested grain, 
grasses, forage crops, roots and seeds. In short, the District Repre- 
sentative system of agricultural education far excels the demonstra- 
tion farm and many other suggested methods of help. It is the 
gospel of the production of double returns from the ordinary farm, 
and the specialist preaches it straight to the farmer. 


DISTRICT RE ERE SE NTA TEV ES 8J 





One of the many classes in Agriculture conducted by District Representatives. 





A Drainage Demonstration. 
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AGRICULTURAL ORGANIZATION. 


The farmers of Ontario are actively organized, except in co- 
operation, where only beginnings have been made. ‘The dairymen, 
stockmen, horsebreeders, poultrymen, fruitgrowers, etc., have each 
a special association. ‘These associations are under the supervision 
of the Ontario Department of Agriculture, and receive financial aid 
from the Ontario Legislature. Their object is the advancement of 
their particular interests. Each association meets in convention 
annually, for the exchange of ideas and the discussion of important 
questions. Reports of these conventions are issued by the Depart- 
ment for general distribution. 


The Ontario Agricultural and Experimental Union. 


This society was organized in 1879, and is an outgrowth of the 
Ontario Agricultural College. It has a membership of fully five 
thousand farmers. In common with various other agencies, such 
as farmers’ associations, institutes and clubs, experiment stations, 
and agricultural classes in schools, the co-operative system of the 
Experimental Union secures and imparts information; but, in addi- 
tion, it enables the farmer to find out for himself, under the test 
of definite plans, how things will work out on his own farm. As- 
sisted by the Agricultural College, whose experience is the basis of 
methods and materials, the co-operative experimental work is under 
the direct supervision of the Experimental Union. The most of 
this work is conducted by the farmers themselves on their own 
farms, in agriculture, horticulture, forestry, poultry-raising, bee- 
keeping, and agricultural chemistry. 

In agriculture alone there are co-operative experiments on 4,500 
farms, covering all the most important farm crops in the Province, 
and dealing with varieties of crops, mixtures of grains and grasses, 
application of commercial fertilizers and farmyard manures, and 
quantity of seed per acre. This means much in the advancement 
of agriculture, each experiment being an object-lesson to the farmers 
of the locality around the experimental plots, and the work being 
the source of new seed grains that yield much more than the older 
varieties. Different varieties of seed having been sent from the 
College, the farmers report back as to how they develop, as to weight 
in grain and straw, etc., and thereby give information as to what is 
done in the different parts of the Province. Over 60,000 experi- 
ments in agriculture have been made since 1886. 
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Again, the Experimental Union has been developing a system 
of experiments in elementary agriculture, horticulture and forestry, 
in connection with the public schools, either in the school grounds 
or at the homes of the pupils living near by. 

As furnishing results of experiments for reports, the Union is 
of great educational value to the country at large. Nearly thirty 
thousand copies of the Annual Report of the Experimental Union 
have been printed and distributed by the Ontario Department of 
Agriculture. 


Farmers’ Institutes. 


The Institute is one of the best agencies of education on 
advanced methods of operating the farm. Local meetings are 
addressed by speakers delegated by the Department, and there 1s 
almost no limit to the variety of interesting topics embraced under 
agriculture, horticulture, floriculture, live stock, equipment, farm 
buildings, and the social side of country life. There is also an 
annual convention of the leading Institute workers, where valuable 
subjects are unfolded and discussed. At special Institutes in many 
places short courses are given in seed and stock judging, and they 
are very popular, the total atttendance reaching about 50,000; there 
are also dairy meetings, with a total of about 14,000; and there is 
the “ Better Farming Special” to widely distant points on the rail- 
roads, which gives samples or exhibits under Field Husbandry, 
practically every line of agricultural interest, and bringing out a 
total attendance of over 18,000. Again, it has been repeatedly 
demonstrated that in those districts where farmers co-operate in 
the production of milk, beef, fruit, or any other line, their success 
is greater than farmers that work practically alone or in isolated 
districts. There are about one hundred Institute districts all over 
the Province, with a membership of fully 20,000. At the Regular 
and Supplementary Meetings for the year ending June, 1912, the 
attendance was 86,460; and at the Special Institutes the attendance 
totalled 87,011, or a sum total of 173,471. 


Women’s Institutes. 


Motto: ‘‘ For Home and Country.”’ 


This is one of the greatest organizations in Canada. A com- 
paratively new society, its work is attracting attention not only 
throughout Ontario but in the other provinces of the Dominion. 
It is composed of women of social standing and of all denomina- 





Women’s Institute Lecturers. 











Boys and girls at one of the twenty-five Rural School Fairs held during the 
past year in Ontario. 
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tions, banded together for the furtherance of principles and institu- 
tions worthy of the best efforts of womanhood. Avoiding sensa- 
tional methods to gain publicity and notoriety, and discouraging for- 
malities, the Institute quietly aims to make the life of the lonely 
and isolated brighter, and it spreads the gospel of right living, phy- 
sical and moral, all over rural Ontario. It gives due prominence 
to the duties and weil-being of the household, and also expands its 
life and effort in the direction of community problems, civic 1m- 
provement, the welfare of the child, the care and education of the 
defective, the provision and maintenance of rooms and wards in 
local hospitals, founding or helping libraries, advancing education, 
and so on. Under the Institute’s influence, towns and villages have 
been cleaned up and better lighted, trees have been planted, and 
walks have been improved or renewed; the sanitation, equip- 
ment and decoration of the school have been looked to, the 
surroundings beautified, and the children supplied with seeds 
and plants for the production of flowers and vegetables; and 
the moral atmosphere of many communities has been cleared. 
The Institute is no blind, narrow, abstract effort. . Lectures 
are given to its members by qualified speakers, and valuable 
literature provided and read, on a wide variety of topics, such as 
House Planning, Labour Saving, Food Values, Care and Feeding of 
Infants, Poultry Raising, Gardening, Hygiene for Rural Schools, 
Water Supply, Bacterial Life, Tuberculosis, Ambulance Work, 
Banking, Law, and many others. And upon its own initiative the 
local organization holds eight or ten meetings each year. In an 
address of welcome at a Convention of Women’s Institutes in To- 
ronto, a speaker said: ‘‘ You are one of the best elements that can 
possibly be gathered together in the midst of our city for the regen- 
eration and the uplifting and the development of civilization in the 
city and in the country and in the world.” ‘There are about 100 
Institute districts, with 750 local organizations and a membership of 
nearly 25,000. ‘The total attendance at meetings for a year runs 
up to 180,000. 


Farmers’ Clubs. 


The object of this organization is to encourage and maintain a 
more intelligent interest in agriculture in the widest sense; to hold 
meetings for information, and for debate and study in order to 
self-improvement; to give addresses relating to local conditions; to 
deal with the larger but unsectarian and non-political questions of 
the nation affecting the farmer, socially and financially; to raise the 
calling of the farmer to its rightful place in the state; and to use 
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success and power to make Ontario still more desirable as a Province 
in which to live. It aims at experiment work, and the securing of 
the best varieties of grains, roots, corn, etc.; at the proper breeding 
of horses, cattle, sheep and hogs; at seed and stock judging; cow- 
testing; the due care and handling of milk; attention to the sanitary 
surroundings of stables, milk houses, factories, and creameries; the 
getting of good roads, rural mail delivery, telephones, etc.; the 
interesting of the farm boy in experiment work, testing grain, etc., 
cow-testing, and feeding of stock; the hastening of agricultural 
science and practice into public schools; and the co-operation of 
farmers in purchasing supplies and in the marketing of farm 
produce. Local, definite, and concrete, it is one of the most popular 
forms of organization; and through its medium much effective 
work is done. The number of clubs is 230. 


Dairymen’s Associations. 


In the year 1867 the dairymen of Ontario who were interested 
in the manufacture of cheese and butter formed a cheese and butter 
makers’ association, with a view to establishing uniformity in meth- 
ods and stimulating a wider and keener interest in the dairy 
industry. Later the original organization developed into the Dairy- 
men’s Association of Eastern Ontario and the Dairymen’s Associa- 
tion of Western Ontario. Much was done at the annual conven- 
tions of these Associations to improve dairy conditions. Then in 
1879 the Western Association, and in 1880 the Eastern, undertook 
to send instructors to give assistance to the makers in the factories, 
which did much to improve conditions and to establish uniformity 
in Ontario cheese and butter. This work developed to such an 
extent that in 1907 the Provincial. Department of Agriculture came 
to the assistance of the Associations by appropriating funds to sup- 
port a staff of instructors sufficient to make periodical visits to all 
the factories and creameries in the Province. The work is now 
directed by the Department, which has the co-operation and advice 
of the Associations. These Associations also hold district dairy 
meetings in the various sections, emphasizing such features as are 
of greatest importance in each. The Western Association has, for 
a number of years, held a dairy show in connection with its annual 
convention. ‘T’he reports of the Associations are published each 
year by the Provincial Department for distribution generally among 
the factory-men and farmers of the Province. 
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Agricultural Societies. 


There are in the Province 375 Agricultural Societies, all of 
which, with the exception of eight, hold exhibitions during Septem- 
ber and October. The rest are stock-owning Societies, which 
do an excellent work in improving the live stock of their mem- 
bers, and receive grants from the Government according to the 
number of animals kept and also their membership. The Socie- 
ties holding exhibitions receive grants to the extent of about one- 
third of their average expenditure for agricultural purposes during 
the three previous years. These Societies also hold Seed Fairs 
and Stallion and Bull Shows in the early spring, and about one-half 
of them conduct competitions among standing field crops, for all 
of which purposes certain Legislative grants are made. 

The Field Crop Competitions have developed enormously since 
1907, when they were first inaugurated by the Superintendent of 
Agricultural Societies. In that year only ten Societies competed, 
while in 1913 the total is 175. ‘The number of individual entries 
has also increased largely, 3,000 farmers having entered last year 
with an acreage of 30,000. ‘This is one of the most important 
works ever undertaken by Agricultural Societies, and, since its in- 
ception, winners in these competitions have been able to sell their 
seed grain at an advance over market prices of 350 per cent. in 
some cases, while the demand exceeds the supply. 

A sum of $10,000 has also been set aside by the Government to 
reimburse Societies which suffer losses in gate receipts owing to 
wet weather. In 1911, owing to the unusually wet period during 
the time exhibitions were held, this fund was only just sufficient 
to meet the large claims made on it. 


Association of Fairs and Exhibitions. 


This is the central organization of the Agricultural Societies of 
Ontario, and it meets in convention each year in February. It is 
attended by over 500 delegates from every part of Ontario, and 
matters of interest to the Societies receive due consideration. It is 
through this body that the Government is approached for further 
grants or for amendments to the legislation affecting Agricultural 
Societies. 

Live Stock Associations of Ontario. 


There are a number of Provincial Associations in Ontario repre- 
senting the different classes of stock. They are: The Ontario 
Horse Breeders’ Association, with a membership of 778; the Do- 
minion Cattle Breeders’ Association, with 852; the Dominion Sheep 
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Breeders’ Association, with 354; the Dominion Swine Breeders’ 
Association, with 578; the Ontario Poultry Association, with 650; 
the Ontario Berkshire Society, with 125; the Ontario Yorkshire 
Society, with 175. 

These Associations are organized for the purpose of looking 
after the interests of the classes of stock which they represent. 
One of the most important things which has been taken up by them 
is the question of transportation. Upon representations made to 
the railway corporations, very considerable reductions in the freight 
rates for pure-bred live stock have been conceded. ‘I'hey have also 
secured additional important shipping facilities and conditions: 
co-operative shipping of pure-bred stock is arranged, and cars of 
pure-bred stock are sent regularly once each month from Ontario 
to the Western Provinces. And they are very closely associated 
with the records for pure-bred stock in Ontario. 

In addition to the Provincial Associations, there are the Record 
Associations for Canada, practically all having their headquarters 
in Ontario, owing to the fact that a very large proportion of the 
Breeders of pure-bred stock reside in this Province. 

Two Provincial Stock Shows are also held under the auspices 
of these Associations, the Ontario Provincial Winter Fair at Guelph, 
and the Eastern Ontario Live Stock and Poultry Show at Ottawa. 


Poultry Associations. 


There are 45 recognized local Associations, with a total member- 
ship of about 2,000. A recognized Association is one that is entitled 
to receive a government grant and to have a lecturer supplied by 
the Department at a meeting held in most cases at the time of the 
Association’s Annual Poultry Show. Each Association must hold 
a show annually. The total number of entries at the shows held 
in I912 was 24,221, and the prize money paid was $10,000. ‘The 
work of these Associations adds much to the interest in improve- 
ment of poultry conditions. Mr. Geo. Robertson, President, 
Poultry Association of Eastern Ontario, in an Association meeting 
said:—" Poultry kept under proper conditions will pay, and pay 
just as well as anything else on the farm. In the first place, they 
must be properly housed, properly fed and cared for, and they must 
also be properly bred—the last is not the least in importance.” 
Prof. Elford said:—‘“ The average farmer knows how to grow 
poultry produce better than he does how to market it. We 
producers have failed in this. There is nothing that pays nearly 
so well as proper feeding for the market.” And speaking of eggs, 
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the Hon. W. J. Hanna said:—“ The thing we must keep in mind 
constantly is that our co-operative associations are not only for the 
purpose of producing the superior article, and in quantities, but for 
marketing them and marketing them as ours. We propose for the 
superior article to get not only the price for it but the credit of 
producing it, and to get that credit from the person consuming it. 
We must employ and pay for the best skill in marketing, and com- 
mand the best skill in organization. Former attempts have fallen 
down owing to their failure to recognize that marketing and 
business methods are things requiring a training and experience that 
the grower can seldom have.” Valuable addresses of a practical 
nature are given at the annual meetings of the Eastern and Western 
Associations. 


The Ontario Beekeepers’ Association. 


This Association was organized in 1880 and has had a contin- 
uous existence and gradual growth up to the present date. It 
consists of a central organization and a number of County Bee- 
Keepers’ Associations which are in affiliation with it. Its purpose 
is to advance the business of the keeping of bees and the production 
of honey in every way possible, and its efforts have been directed 
largely along educational lines. A three days Annual Convention 
is held each year at the time of the Fruit, Flower and Honey Show 
in Toronto in November. The sessions of this Convention are 
devoted to the discussion of practical methods of the management 
of bees and the selling of the product. In addition to the Annual 
Convention, County Associations hold spring and fall meetings and 
an occasional apiary field day during the summer. Up till the 
appointment of the Provincial Apiarist in 1909, no very serious 
effort was made to extend the operations of the Association, and 
at that time there were something like 300 members and nine 
County affiliated societies. As one of the duties of the Provincial 
Apiarist is to assist in the organization of beekeepers, the number 
of County Associations has been increased until there are, at the 
time of writing, 26 Affiliated Societies, and the total paid up 
membershin is about 1,000. It is growing very rapidly, having 
doubled within the last year. The Association has been successful 
in securing legislation for the prevention of the adulteration of 
honey, also to prevent the spraying of fruit trees while in full 
bloom with poison which would be injurious to bees. By far the 
most important legislation which has been secured by this Associa- 
tion is the Ontario Foul Brood Act, by which an annual vote of 
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$4,000 is expended for the assistance of beekeepers in the control 
of infectious diseases amongst their bees. This money is used in 
sending Apiary Inspectors to the different apiaries where disease 
is suspected, and in addition to detecting disease these Inspectors 
act as practical instructors and demonstrators, teaching beekeepers 
improved methods of management of their apiaries. In connection 
with this, Apiary Demonstrations are held in different counties 
where they will do the most good. These meetings are very much 
appreciated, and during 1912 fifty such meetings were attended by 
an average of 30 beekeepers each. Another very important feature 
of the work of the Association is the annual Crop and Price Report. 
It is made on the crop taken by correspondence from the members 
and considered by a Committee of experts who forecast for the 
benefit of members the prices for honey which are likely to prevail 
during the coming fall and winter. This work has been in oper- 
ation for about ten years and has been of great benefit in standard- 
izing the price of honey throughout the Province. The future 
development of the work of the Association will likely be along 
co-operative lines. The Provincial Apiarist says there is estimated 
to be about 10,000 beekeepers in Ontario keeping 300,000 hives of 
bees and producing annually something like 5,000 tons of honey. 


The Ontario Plowmen’s Association. 


The object of this Association is the advancement of agricultural 
interests by encouraging its members to give greater attention to the 
thorough cultivation of the soil, establishing branch associations, 
disseminating useful information regarding fertilization and culti- 
vation, interesting farmers’ sons in becoming first-class plowmen 
that the yield and quality of field crops may be increased, encouraging 
annual provincial, county and township plowing matches, awarding 
premiums, and adopting any other means in the direction of pro- 
eTess. 


The Ontario Fruit Growers’ Association. 


The Ontario Fruit Growers’ Association as a body was incor- 
porated over fifty-four years ago by Act of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment. This Association has a very large membership among the 
commercial fruit growers of the Province, and has always taken a 
leading part in fruit matters of both Provincial and Dominion 
importance. Notable among the movements that it has inaugurated 
are the Fruit Marks Act, now known as the Inspection and Sales 
Act, the fruit experiment stations of the Province, demonstration 
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orchard work in pruning and spraying, introduction of many of our 
best varieties of fruits, the preparation and publication of lists of 
fruits suitable to the different districts, the holding of a large fruit 
show in the fall at a time when our apples are at their best, the 
showing of our fruits-at the large exhibitions in other countries, 
making arrangements with the transportation companies for better 
rates and services, for both local and long distance shipments, etc. 
At present the Association employs an expert who is looking after 
the interests of the fruit growers in all transportation matters. The 
Association intends to continue its fight with the railway companies 
for better cars and more of them, for lower express and freight rates 
to the markets of the west beyond Winnipeg, and for better handling 
of the fruit for our Ontario and Quebec markets. The Association 
holds annually a convention of fruit growers at which are thoroughly 
discussed the very latest topics of interest along fruit growing lines. 
Its membership is open to all fruit growers who are kept in touch 
with the work of the Association and of the Department of Agri- 
culture for the Province through the reports and bulletins which are 
issued from time to time. The Association claims that it has 
fathered the co-operative movement in the Province, and has aided 
in the organization of a majority of the local shipping associations 
and latterly in the formation of a central sales agency to handle the 
fruit of the smaller associations. In affiliation with it are practically 
all of the local and district fruit growers’ associations in the Pro- 
vince and it counts in its membership the most prominent growers of 
all kinds of fruits. From a very small beginning it has grown to a 
membership of over 1,500 and is very proud of its record during all 
these years of its existence, counting that it has done a great deal 
towards the present state of the fruit industry in the largest fruit 
growing Province in Canada. 


Horticultural Societies. 


There are some seventy Horticultural Societies in Ontario, with 
a membership of 12,000, and each year adds to the list other cities, 
towns and villages anxious to enrol their members in the ranks of 
those who are earnestly endeavouring to improve and beautify their 
homes and surroundings. 

The work of the Societies is extensive and varied. The grounds 
of public buildings, hospitals and schools are looked after and beau- 
tified with plants and flowers. Exhibitions are held. Seeds, bulbs 
and plants are distributed to members and also to school children, 
and prizes offered for plants and flowers grown by the latter. In 
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some towns and cities certain streets are selected, and prizes offered 
for the best kept front lawns and back yards, and also for the best 
kept blocks. Lawn and garden competitions are held among the 
members, those having professional gardeners showing in one class 
and amateurs in another. Monthly meetings are held and addresses 
given by experts in horticulture, and interest is thus maintained 
throughout the year. Each year in November the Ontario Horti- 
cultural Association, which is composed of delegates from all the 
Societies, holds its Annual Convention in Toronto, when addresses 
on the various phases of Horticulture are delivered, which are 
printed in the illustrated Annual Report of the Horticultural Socie- 
ties, and for which there is a demand far exceeding the supply. 


Ontario Vegetable Growers’ Association. 


This Association, which has a membership of 1,200 and has done 
excellent work in the past, greatly extended its line of operations in 
1912. Tests were made of growing in Northern Ontario peas and 
potatoes for the use of its members in the older sections, and the 
results were very encouraging, in spite of the excessive rains and 
unseasonable frosts during the year. ‘These experiments will be 
continued in 1913. For the first time since this Association was 
organized, Field Crop Competitions in celery, tomatoes and onions 
were arranged for, the Province having been divided into four dis- 
tricts for this purpose. The winners in these competitions also 
exhibited at Toronto and Ottawa Exhibitions, where substantial 
prizes were offered for these crops. 

The co-operative method of purchasing seeds and supplies is 
gaining ground every year. One branch of the Association saved 
in seed alone during 1912 about I00 per cent. over and above all 
expenses. Another branch estimates that by co-operative purchase 
of supplies its members can save in original cost over $1,000 and 
make from extra crop, due to high quality of seed, several thousand 
dollars more on the average each year. 
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THE BOY IN AGRICULTURE. 


In agriculture, the boy has arrived. He has been a long time 
coming. His way has been as tortuous as that of a wild grape 
vine, and at times his reluctant steps dragged distressingly. Yet 
the boy has actually arrived in agriculture, open-eyed, open-hearted, 
and open-handed. Early methods of imparting a knowledge of 
agriculture to the boy were more or less a failure because they 
largely lacked that most important of all things in teaching known 
as “the point of contact.” There was too much book and not 
enough boy in the mind of the pedagogues. They were unwisely 
endeavoring to interest him in agriculture at the very beginning by 
forcing him to memorize a lot of learned and (to him) rather mean- 
ingless phrases. It was the old story of putting the cart before the 
horse. The new methods of instructing the boy in farming make 
him so enthusiastic in his work that he will hunt for definitions and 
analyses on his own account. And when the boy reaches for the 
book of his own accord he is very likely to read it with profit. Prof. 
S. B. McCready, Director of Elementary Agricultural Education for 
the Province, writes: “The aim of our work is to bring about the 
teaching of agriculture in the 5,000 rural schools of Ontario. This 
is a square deal for the country boys and girls!’ And by agriculture 
we do not mean a new subject, but a new direction, a new method, a 
new spirit, a new school.” 

The county agricultural representatives stand for the most 
modern and practical system of rural pedagogy. The schoolmaster 
is abroad in a new garb. He is a composite of a High School 
teacher, a Farmers’ Club lecturer, a land surveyor and ditcher, and 
orchard pruner and sprayer, a live stock judge, a seeds expert, ane 
a fraternity organizer. He is the latest product of the Ontario 
Agricultural College and of the Hon. James S. Duff, Minister of 
Agriculture. Thirty-five of these agricultural representatives are 
spread over the counties of the Province. They spend a good part 
of their time among adult farmers, and they are effectively reach- 
ing the youth on the farm. heir successful operation of School 
Fairs is especially encouraging. The agricultural exhibits by the boy 
and his sister at these shows do credit to all concerned, and give a 
happy augury for the future of our county fairs. A judging contest 
by young lads at the Corn Growers’ Convention held at Chatham 
elicited the following eulogy from the eminent American agricul- 
turist and specialist in corn growing, Professor R. A. Moore, of 
Madison, Wisconsin.—“ As I look at the class of boys that you 
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work I feel that you are starting in the right direction. When I saw 
these young boys studying corn with you, I thought it was well 
worth my while to come from the State of Wisconsin to see them 
cutting open a kernel and studying the germ and the different parts 
of the kernel.” 

Only a few weeks ago 25 boys, State prize winners in the corn 
raising contests of America, were brought all the way to Washington 
and kept for a week, to receive diplomas and tell of their successful 
methods. Now note carefully the real reason why the United States 
Government is encouraging these boys. The 1912 corn crop of the 
twelve Southern States increased in total yield over that of 1909— 
since the Boys’ Club entered the field— by more than 200,000,000 
bushels ! 

In agriculture on both sides of the international line, the boy has 
arrived.—Farmer’s Magazine, March, 1913. Abridged. 


LABOR-SAVING MACHINERY. 


The introduction of machinery has revolutionized farm labor 
and has been of great economic value. Production has been in- 
creased and the number of hands decreased. With the latter diffi- 
cult to get, the advantage is invaluable. There are ploughs and 
harrows and cultivators on which the farmer sits while driving. 
The modern reaping machine cuts and binds the harvest crop of 
grain admirably. The threshing machine makes the grain ready 
for market as fast as two men can fork the sheaves. Then there 
are such labor-savers as the mowing machine for hay, a rake for 
throwing it into continuous windrows, a hay loader, and a machine 
for unloading the hay into the barn. There is also the wonderful 
sheaf-loader; the steel frame windmill for pumping water, chopping 
food for stock, etc.; the Indian-corn shredder; and the swift cream 
separator. And, finally, electric machinery, the value of which has 
been demonstrated on a number of farms, and which will rapidly 
come into use. 
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The Canadian National Exhibition.* 


The exhibits at the Canadian National Exhibition, as its name 
implies, are practically comprehensive of all the Provinces in the 
Dominion. Everything can be seen that Canada grows, makes and 
mines. There are also exhibits from the West Indies, Great Britain 
and the United States. The Exhibition has an international repu- 
tation, drawing thousands of people from the United States each 
year, special excursions being run from many parts. ‘The attend- 
ance in 1912 was just slightly under the million mark. Every year 
sees additional buildings being erected in order to keep up with the 
ever-increasing number and variety of exhibits. The Hon. Martin 
Burrell, Dominion Minister of Agriculture, in a public address, said: 
“ Everybody must recognize the splendid educational work that has 
been done by the holding of exhibitions and fairs all over the coun- 
try. One cannot be in a city like Toronto without thinking of the 
Canadian National Exhibition.” 


The Western Fair and the Central Canada Fair. 


The Western Fair at London and the Central Canada at Ottawa 
are doing on a smaller scale for the Western and Eastern portions 
of the Province, respectively, what the Canadian National is carry- 
ing out at Toronto. Their displays of live stock, farm produce and 
manufactures are thoroughly representative of the products of the 
Province. 


The Winter Fairs at Guelph: and Ottawa. 


The Provincial Winter Fair, held at Guelph in December, and 
the Eastern Ontario Live Stock and Poultry Show held in Ottawa 
during January, under the management of the Live Stock Branch 
of the Department of Agriculture, have a special educational value 
and are being more largely patronized each year. Lectures and 
addresses are given by practical men on different subjects relating 
to live stock, and the judging of carcases of the animals previously 
scored when alive creates much interest. The stock exhibits at each 
of these shows, including horses, sheep, swine, and poultry, are very 
large. 

*The aggregate attendance in 1913 was 1,009.000. 
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Horse Shows. 


Very important Spring Horse shows are held in ‘Toronto, Ottawa, 
Galt, and Cobourg each year. That at Toronto extends over four 
days and a half, and draws large numbers of people from all over 
the Province. ‘The others are also largely attended. ‘The 1913 
Toronto Show surpassed all previous records in total entries, attend- 
ance, and receipts. Over 23,000 people were present. 


The Horticultural Exhibition. 


This is held in the Horticultural building, Exhibition Park. It 
is an annual show of flowers, fruits and honey, under the auspices 
of the several societies aided by the Provincial Government, and is 
organized to promote these attractive industries. A leading news- 
paper said of the Exhibition held in November, 1912: “The old 
Horticultural Exhibition was mainly a show of flowers and small 
fruits, but of recent years the more highly-developed exhibition has 
for its most impressive feature a vast and varied collection of apples. 
Canada has become within half a dozen years a great winter apple 
producing country. It appears to be a law of nature that for the 
finest grades of any fruit one must go well up toward the northern 
limit of its production. As in the case of “ Manitoba Hard ” wheat, 
so with the spies, russets, and Baldwins; the nearer their place of 
growth ito the limit where they will not mature at all, the 
better the quality of the fruit for both flavour and persistence. 
Those who want to have a clear conception of Ontario’s potentiality 
in the way of apple production should make a point of seeing during 
the present week the finest show of apples ever held in any 
country.” 

In 1904, when the Horticultural Association began, there were 
on exhibit only 11 boxes of fruit and 17 barrels of apples; in 1912 
there were 5,000 boxes and 200 barrels. The flower department 
was magnificent, the display being more brilliant than ever. The 
collection of vegetables included some huge specimens. A fine 
tribute was paid the Exhibition by an apiarist of importance from 
the United States: “I have been forty-eight years in the business, 
and yet I have got lots of good things out of the meetings held by 
the apiarists. I am astonished at the advances made in this coun- 
try.” A model rural school in miniature, sent by the Ontario 
Government, was a charming piece of work, showing in front indi- 
vidual plots for the children, flower beds, and a school farm with 
fields of various vegetables and grains. 
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FORESTS. 


Three forest regions, south, centre and north, characterize the 
Province of Ontario. The southern forest has now greatlv dis- 
appeared, being represented only by farmers’ woodlots of from 5 
to 20 per cent. of the area. It was largely of very heavy hardwood 
on the better soils, with an intermixture of white pine on the light 
soils, and cedar in the swamps, and was by far the richest in number 
of species of trees. 

The central region, embracing the rougher area between the rich 
agricultural lands on the south and the Ottawa River. is largely 
occupied by a mixed forest, with white pine as the most widely dis- 
tributed and most valuable tree; its southern section has consider- 
able areas of birch, maple and beech, with a sprinkling of other valu- 
able hardwoods; and its northern section has the spruce and balsam, 
which largely displace-the hardwoods as companions of the red and 
white pine. This central forest. white pine predominating, occupies 
the Ottawa Valley, and extends westward along the north shore of 
Georgian Bay, and northward near to the Canadian Pacific Rly., and 
may also include parts of the Rainy River and Lake of the Woods 
districts, where the intermixed species is chiefly jack or Banksian 
pine. The great white pine region. with its other species, has been 
for over fifty years the seat of an extensive lumber industry, which 
receded from the south. 

The northern forest comprises most of the area north of Lake 
Superior and the entire territory drained by the rivers flowing into 
James Bay. This is occupied chiefly by the pulp-producing trees. 
The tree of widest distribution and greatest value is the spruce. 
Growing with it everywhere in varying quantity are the balsam fir, 
the birch, the poplar and the Banksian pine. The white and the 
red pine are sprinkled at the southern border of the pulpwood area, 
but disappear entirely toward the north. ‘There are no other trees, 
apart from these few species, of any important quantity. While 
the southern forests have been almost exterminated, the northern 
pulplands have been scarcely touched. 

Patricia, still farther north, and recently joined to the province, 
adds fully 100,000 square miles of wooded lands. 

An exploration of Ontario north of the Canadian Pacific Rly. 
was undertaken by the Government in 1900, embracing about 
60,000,000 acres. It was found that the territory is covered chiefly 
by forests of spruce, jack pine and poplar; that the pine region 
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does not appear to extend much beyond the Height of Land; but 
that in the country adjacent to Lakes Timagami and Lady Evelyn 
there is an extensive area of red and white pine of fine quality, 
besides many smaller areas elsewhere. It was also estimated that 
the District of Nipissing (now in large part Timiskaming) north of 
the C.P.R. contained 20,000,000 cords of pulpwood; the then District’ 
of Algoma, 100,000,000 cords; the District of Thunder Bay, 
150,000,000 cords; the then District of Rainy River, 18,000,000 
cords, a grand total of 288,000,000 Corde sands if, ise not unlikely 
300,000,000. 

The forest area of the province, not counting Patricia, is 
estimated at 102,000 square miles. The pine forests are the most 
valuable on the continent of America. ‘The quantity of pine still 
standing on licensed lands is estimated at 7,000,000,000 feet, and on 
unlicensed territory, 13,500,000,000. ‘I'he total area now covered 
by timber license is 18,410 square miles, of which 12,469 are in 
the western portion, 5,331 in the region of the Upper Ottawa, and 
610 in the Belleville district. The total production of sawlogs in 
TQT2 was 556,961,514 feet board measure, of which 440,186,217 came 
from the west, 100,151,987 from the Upper Ottawa, and 16,623,310 
from the district of Belleville. The average cut of pine for the last 
two years, IQII-12, was 536,051,385 feet board measure. The out- 
put of timber other than pine showed an increase of 24,093,160 feet 
over last year. There was also an increase in the pulpwood of 
49,612 cords. The most notable expansion was in railway ties. 
The quantity taken out last year was 4,270,832 ties. The quantity 
taken out this year was 5,704,450 ties, showing an increased output 
for the year of 1,433,627 ties. The total revenue from woods and 
forests for timber dues, bonus, ground rent and transfer fees in 
1912 was $1,985,662. Ontario leads in the production of seventeen 
different kinds of wood, British Columbia in the production of five, 
and Quebec in four. The total lumber cut in Ontario in IQII was 
1,716,849 feet board measure, valued at $30,584,724; giving the pro- 
vince the leading place in Canada with 34.9 per cent. of the total 
Cut: 


The Government of Ontario has permanently withdrawn from 
settlement nearly thirteen million acres of crown lands as Forest 
Reserves. These are: Nipigon, 7,300 square miles: Timagami 
6,000 ; Mississaga, 3,000 ; Quetico, 1,500; Sibley, 7O; atotal of 17,870 
sq. miles in Northern Ontario; Algonquin Park, 2,060: Rondeau 
Park, 8; Eastern, 100, a total of 2,168 square miles in Old Ontario, 
or a grand total for the province of 20,038 square miles. The 
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greater portion of Algonquin Park is covered by license, which 
authorizes the cutting of certain classes of timber. 

Large pulp and paper industries are established at different points 
throughout the province, which derive their supplies of raw material 
from the extensive pulpwood areas belonging to the Crown. /These 
industries are situated at Ottawa, Sturgeon Falls, Espanola, Sault 
Ste. Marie and Dryden, while similar plants are being constructed 
at Abitibi and Fort Frances. 





Lumbering. 
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‘he Great Lakes are the largest freshwater fisheries in the world. 
Many lakes and rivers in Northern Ontario are not embraced in the 
regular industry; they are fished only, and to a small extent, by the 
white angler, the half-breed, or the Indian. The regular fisheries 
cover Lakes Superior, Huron, Erie and Ontario, Georgian Bay, 
Lake of the Woods and Rainy River, Lake St. Clair and River 
Thames, and certain inland waters chiefly in Old Ontario. 

The principal fish taken are herring, in Lakes Erie, Ontario and 
Superior ; trout, in Lakes Huron and Superior, and in Georgian Bay ; 
whitefish, in Lakes Erie, Huron and Ontario, and in Lake of the 
Woods and Rainy River; pickerel in Lakes Erie and Huron, and in 
Lake of the Woods and Rainy River; pike, in Lakes Erie and 
Ontario, and in Lake of the Woods and Rainy River; Sturgeon, in 
Lake of the Woods and Rainy River, Lake Erie, Lake St. Clair and . 
River Thames. The classes specified are not confined to thesé 
waters. 

Hudson Bay, part of which is contiguous to Ontario, has an area 
of 500,000 square miles, Straits excluded, and abounds in fish. The 
future will see that immense body of water the basis of great 
fisheries. 


Yield and Value of the Fisheries of the Province for the year 1911. 











Kinds of Fish. Quantity. Price. Value. 
} 

C SeaKen $ c. 

Wihiteliish oko cs seo ont oe ee bbls.... 1,556 10 00 15.560 00 
Wahtitefish suns ccacs o iosccen reeeee ee aS oscars 4,142.769 10 414,276 90 
INEOMUNeiette oe wctereicee oe CORE Cee Lee lnialkiaage 4,713 10 00 47,130 00 
ETOUt. mec oece man cenit ee eee lbssa%% 5,569,383 10 556,938 30 
EL GETITIO S), netted tatcocis Saeed moseh ee bbls..~+ 6,044 10 00 60,400 00 
LOIN g 54%. cater clos con ee kee Lae Hor eaiais 11.953.228 5 597,661 40 
PIOKOrEel SS se cee a atets ices Oe eee HPS Fara 2,022,495 10 202.249 50 
Pike@ractetee sisrec ay iste love locale! etolalctenslereis ein t elie ekninye ete 2,098,517 8 167,881 36 
SLUTLC OM ce elevates coe eae eee ete 225 316 15 33,797 40 
GAVIAT OS Rag ties cioineeiccs cot one eee ee ped 7.062 1 00 7,062 00 
BIRACEr 8 ier ears ona Seah INO mere 589 60 353 40 
Hels Aisa sew eee tats one Oe CR eR enone Noes oro 145,196 6 8,711 76 
PORCH ee sacs @ bach e sea we oe oe eRe Be eu 1,274,079 5 63,703 95 
GERMAURSS Soo anind pretest erolere AEE ie ECHR ICING ee 651,954 8 52,156 32 
CearsenHish ee eye sonct cere een a Biaeeatee te ee Seam 2,806,922 5 140.340 10 
MLL DOE Gite ea sere Re secon ste ek oe ee eth pe 375,658 6 22,539 48 
Carpice salts vosic clk teeter he eee ee oe 1,418,517 2 28,370 34 
INO Gal) ora rofevesevenerofeyete ovate te scerehe mare eee ote STC Te pera eee ree Ce al ee et eee 2,419,178 21 














The return in 1910 was $2,348,269.57. And the total value of 
Ontario fisheries from 1870 to 1911 inclusive was $54,007,447.72. 
In 1911 there were employed 666 men on 156 tugs of 12,074 tonnage, 
and 2,740 men on 1,578 boats. ‘The total value of fishing apparatus 
was $1,258,059. | 
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The mineral resources of Ontario cover almost the entire list of 
metallic and non-metallic substances with the exception of coal. ‘lhe 
principal metals are silver, nickel, iron, gold, and copper. Several 
years ago the province assumed the first place among the Dominion 
provinces in the value of metallic products, and the position is still 
easily maintained. The total value of the various products in IQI2 
was $48,341,612, which shows an advance over 1911 of $6,364,815, 
or 14.9 per cent., and over 1907 of 93 per cent. ‘The output five 
years before (1908) was $25,637,617, and the increase has been 
steady. The production of silver in 1912, chiefly by the Cobalt camp, 
Was 30,719,883 ounces or one-seventh of the world’s output, while 
the total product since the beginning in 1904 has amounted to nearly 
156 million ounces, with a value of about 82 million dollars. Last 
year Gowganda and South Lorrain contributed 1,384,095 ounces. 
Nickel from the mines of Sudbury in 1912 was 7o per cent. of the 
world’s supply. The quantity of iron ore mined in 1912 was less 
than in I911 by 58,274 tons. The output of pig iron was greater, 
being 589,593 as against 526,610 tons. Copper was 11,126 tons, the 
increase Over IQI1 being about 24 per cent. For the first time in the 
history of Ontario there was a substantial production of gold. In 
Ig1t the output had a value of $42,637; in 1912, of $2,114,086. ‘The 
greater part came from the Porcupine district, where the mines 
came into yield during the year. ‘The St. Anthony mine at Sturgeon 
Lake, and the Cordova mine in the county of Peterborough, yielded 
considerable bullion. | | : 

In non-metallic construction materials, notably brick and stone, 
there was an increased output over 1911, due to the brisk building 
trade in the cities and towns. The beautiful marbles of the Bancroft 
quarries are being used for decorative purposes, especially in public 
buildings. ‘The whole production of building materials amounted 
to $8,641,369. There is a long list of minor products that con- 
stitute the basis of important industries; the raw material is abund- 
ant and could easily respond to a much larger demand. 

The profits derived from the mineral industry are considerable. 
Taking the province as a whole, dividends to shareholders in IQI2 
would approximate 14 to 15 million dollars. ‘They were obtained 
chiefly from the silver ores of Cobalt and the nickel-copper mines of 
Sudbury, but were contributed to also by the building materials, oil, 
natural gas, salt, feldspar, talc and other substances, raised prin- 
cipally in eastern and south-western Ontario 
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Mineral Production of Ontario, 1912. 
























































' Product. Quantity. Value. plovees, Wages. 
MeraLuic: $ $ 
GOIG BR aes cack sete wots Niciehertectereietatersicis 76 Ovjarerte 102,278 2.114,086 952 1,023.097 
Silver...... 4 | SABRE Oainnon Sabian AeA cence ees 30,719,883) 17,671,918 3,190 3,123,928 
Platinuimenccre erate cote ciiereincts Merete Pat hercaor 2 366 SOTO lle rece vote verl o ekeretetetererere ee 
Baltaadiumiyses et. p ehalene. ctetetohe stare iarorale cietaro Patoute Baraat 4,316 LAG; OBO ikatetatererchelslietrorstete atelecele 
COppeleeccn rerieeats aoteiarcicts Roig po moca x BLOMSereras 11,126 1,584,310 z SO OOn 
Nickelsiiysse.ceh Re anaes Weer sete ot yep 22°850| 4,736,460 } #890) —-2.357,889 
Cobalt aitokctorotaneWot ene’ «er oltele: oi7 ers eveleleke foreke Ce ieee 936 315,781 413 312,245 
FOTO Rccio ee Oo ceietere ee oie ere Ohioe oa sidtoe erates ere. 117,357 238,884 687 550,744 
PiZITON re cine srotsene elie ote rele Seema tne awe aon ee 589,593 8,054,369 2,925 767,697 
Meru CCONCEMLLAles) nerreepietele ce cetera: eA oe 26 1,290 19 3.074 
S 34,945,069) 11,036 8.138,674 
Less Ontario iron ore: (71,589 tons) smelted ....| 
UNTOLD aUL OMG etter cere icivoverers: stone aisles Bie lovaVarovsoialete eller eremevens’ erect TA 532.6 revere exctaye' lfecstotetercle ieee love 
TOUT esr erate. suate cre cvocel cial ovetor ale areiotere vce tey tales Saaresecene Rierete ete. Bare TEN ee UMD slosehareteteral ateatecroheie secon: 
Non-MEtTALLIC.: 
ptapnte ee Renee Be Pets Ta cietali ala erste suena AP GG We CAs) sa OHO Galecere ts etereie tata ore evel enver te 
HICK =CCOMMON!) eccrters soe oreseens Sale ere eae VO..--| 385,000,000 8.178, 250 
Tite (drain) eat a, veetiteetiites vest 16,463,000 279.579 } IE) ee 
FickaCpavine wtanGyaccO)eeilesccien ee cele Np aa? 8,082, 000 221,986) | 
Leonean ee ak es . ** ccf 655598,000/ 634,169 j 732 886,627 
Binildinoramdeenshe da stOmeercrerscsesciisrdecicisclerclecesliercisicleretere 953.839 829 371,041 
Calciummcnnbidenencne seatioecesrerce ee teers COnSeees 1,998 120,000) 44 27,697 
Cements Por tla asvecmrc ccttvsrersclore Celensiowtarere LOG Ko 2,993,367 3,500,009 1,551 876,722 
CWomindumMigeces cece veces Ieee oialere a cle! eleva ste COMSs ext 1,960 Oro mole 197 123,465 
Beldsparkericccct ote cas cee castes date oie Le 13,633 28, 916 60 21,257 
Graphugedcretimed)ss seeecdatecen orice. eaters. rete tess 1.246 65,076 84 24,201 
GeV DSUTetere estore niatoreres: che eistoes Sacsve tie er Drebsebevensie ey top Bilao 50,246 140 59,823 
MHONUDY LILES Meee ey cetera nen ean ecto ake Po resks 20,744 71.043 170 115,342 
DEIN Greece en ree enon ear omens ibuishearer 2,297 525 181, 672| 399 113,344 
NGA Riecesteteea etetetie 6 sfebe core aust Pac ae oneYe arevoratatens OMS eee 570 57,384 79 35,116 
INTUTE G arctan eerree ter torsion. cer clots ca cfvcreteheiene ceria ticle ove: oaailliots aac whauer eevee 2,268,022 277 184,351 
GA tistare cee tareteee sre cetotolarelc eiivete aietacs torereverle tele aise TOMS erere 175 (25 15 520 
PetTOlewnieoes eosin Sele lee eee stealer Tips alse. ss 2B) ail) 344,537 699 436,852 
sO CCR Yass seem iorere eres eva are cera are one Wnts ete citenciate he Peeler cee vece erent 52,445 34 17,630 
QIDAT CZs etepacrokstes octet wea erolerwe che aera coisas othe lOWGaer.s 94,758 179,576 112 68,506 
SaliG2ct aectsrers oct ckacrere cele trent ate ane iccaras ea 99,986 450,251 219 151,218 
LSKENWKEVE 8] OF Sich SiG DODO DO OCGA OE OROIIE CRTC DIAS ERIC to oe | OPC 464,627 230 140,398 
RAL CHSC ae ree tee a hese eee eae tons.... 6,726 61,358 | 22 6,970 
Ota EM OMS Ne Gall iC tere arsts ore ateked overs te sles tavaleue ava -Warei ate is etererele ole 13.541.869 8,475 4,173 ,549 
Nddgmetalitcree ees ccc MOT AiG MO ATSCoRO Re RO 34,799,743) 11,036 8,138,674 
MNotal pLroGguctrOnie ce cies. eatialete alerale- elie ele cera’ pioueteis-ate yale ee 48,341,612) 19,511! 1epoloeoce 





(a) Employees and wages included in Cobalt oxide, &c., production, 
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WATER POWERS. 


Canada has an estiniated water area of 125,755 square miles, or 
nearly two and a half times the water area of 52,030 sq. miles 
possessed by the United States. The water area of the province of 
Ontario is 40,354 sq. miles, exclusive of any part of the Great Lakes 
or of any arm of the sea, and this area is over 75 per cent. of the 
total water area of the United States, apart from external posses- 
sions. This is suggestive of immense energy in the province, so far 
as area goes. But water is not necessarily water-power or its unre- 
stricted availability when existent. Depth of water, descent, still 
water intervals, rainfall, evaporation, ice, and such interests as navi- 
gation and municipal water-supply, have all to be considered in the 
estimate of available energy. General statements implying that “ the 
aggregate amount of water-power must be great because the total 
water area, or watershed area, is so great,” or “ because there are so 
many lakes and rivers,” are, for reasons given by experts, generalities 
of very little value. One of the chief dangers of such generalities 
is to create, in the popular mind especially, a feeling of unwarranted 
assurance that, even though desirable water power rights re being 
granted by a government, yet there is so much left that no appre- 
hension may be entertained regarding the amount of power rights 
being parted with. Many people forget that the dissemination of 
such generalities is too often part of a plan to make easy the acqui- 
sition, by interested parties, of the most coveted privileges. It takes 
years of observation and study to enable experts to furnish approx- 
imately reliable data. Hence a government’s slow and deliberate 
action is of deeply significant value. 

There is, however, one exceedingly valuable feature very likely 
to be associated with extensive water areas, and that is the exist- 
ence of vast natural reservoirs, where the run-off from precipitation 
is impounded, and subsequently discharged gradually throughout 
the year. Thus, water-powers situated within the range of the 
direct influence of such natural storage reservoirs may be of in- 
comparably greater value than other water-powers not so favored. 
In the matter of easily developed water storage systems, no other 
large territory on the continent of America is so highly favored as 
is the Dominion of Canada. 

The water powers of Ontario. estimated upon the basis of the 
minimum horse-power or the mean low-water discharge, are as 
follows :— | 


WATER POWERS Ill 


The rivers from the St.. Lawrence on the east (the 
Ottawa and the Niagara excluded) to the Arrow in 


TUNG ered ver Ol mUnCMWVCSl me str cial M uve m nas Larner 1,544,540 
dhevrivers fromthe Seine to: the English, northern 

SISOS See So, i) ak dees oe oh a er Re Se Pa ea OE AE Soren 203,838 
The rivers from the Albany to the Frederickhouse, 

PICS MESA VaES| OD CMON Cea tla ta, Atte: Sf 07, an aera 664,817 
The Ottawa tributaries ............00e cece eee eee 87,920 
The Ottawa from Lake Timiskaming to the St. Law- 

LelICOmO LE TIMORSRS 1A Cee Bette sett ature gttnt cr ce pee nat tes 822,681 
cihem\incarachallse(anadacalal team ecaes Ate creme 1,000,000 
ier lowegt Niagara mcanadacse: Nal fr cele ae 450,000 

4;773,796 


Average conditions of flow might increase the power twenty- 
five per cent., and storage, where possible, fifty per cent. 

If either Canada or the United States should first exercise its 
right to generate 500,000 h.p. from its share of the Niagara waters, 
then physical conditions might probably prevent the other country 
from actually developing all told half a million horse-power from 
the remaining available waters at Niagara Falls. 

Franchises have already been granted, and plants partially com- 
pleted, for the development on the Canadian side of the river of 
about 450,000 h.p. There will probably be an actual development of 
250,000 h.p. within the - ~sent year (1913). 


Water Power Developed in Canada in 1910. 























p Electrical Paper and Other 

Province. | Energy. Pulp. Industries. Total. 
Ontario (ess 40,000 for Quebec) 400 683 H.P. Eee AISedsy 18 Le eee 74,008 H.P. DOOR rela 
QWEDECEs co cketars coe ce etraere are eicie ekers 191,252 76 , 926 31,975 300,153 
INFOS COGLA cere eelnieineiel tee ccrelevorer 1,875 12,000 1,397 15,272 
ING Wa SUIS WC ken eveleietets aie orelovets (ors 3,400 3,050 3,0Ld 9.765 
Prince Edward Island.......... Oyo i tealistete cisicvelasiezeesie's 450 500 
INERMLK Ove aantosanocuEecnouad oo OI) = ene anaoGan cdudeT 50 48 ,300 
Saskatehewalienmerlelccieretceisietleriel ietesterslel oreleleletersieters AV medenatnalllpalerarielie s'overaiceerels 45 
VAN Demtaieretecersiaxcteielsceroiieueteeterelsislelere MES3()()numumieen ‘|intesetele ie cisrolere everelevel leioreteicreic elelatereleielels 7,300 
British @olumilbia rete crsieele crete 88,145 8,500 4,275 100,920 
VGTUK OM arate co chara ciate vice Gictete oreielollazs OWN ~ beosdensnenacconlacmaccacomocdo0n | 2,000 











(For the most of the information in this chapter and for valuable 
detail, see “ Water-powers of Canada,” issued by the Commission 
of Conservation, Ottawa.) 
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Prior to 1898 no statutory regulations had been made by the 
Ontario Legislature to govern the lease or other disposal of water- 
powers, per se, situated upon lands possessed by the Crown. 
Nevertheless, the water-powers so granted were by no means free 
from legal restrictions, nor are they now. On April 19, 1905, 
Premier Whitney said:—‘ The water-power at Niagara should be 
as free as air, and, more than that, I say on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, that the water-powers all over this country shall not in future 
be made the sport and prey of capitalists, and shall not be treated as 
anything else but a valuable asset of the people of Ontario.” On 
December 13, 1911, the Hon. Adam Beck said: “ Niagara Falls has 
come back into the possession of the people of the province and we 
can develop electricity at the falls 75 per cent. cheaper than it could 
be developed by any means known to man to-day.” “‘ The people 
of the Province of Ontario have appropriated for all time to come 
one of the greatest assets, one of our wealthiest heritages, when 
they conserved through this movement the water-powers, ‘ the white 
coal mines,’ of the Province of Ontario.” 
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THE HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER COMMISSION OF ONTARIO. 


The Hydro-Electric Power Commission was appointed in May, 
1906, by the Provincial Legislature of the Province of Ontario, to 
undertake the development, generation, transmission and distri- 
bution of electrical energy at cost to various municipalities through- 
out the Province. This action on the part of the Legislature was 
inspired by representatives of a number of municipalities, the latter 
desiring to share the benefits which might be derived from the em- 
ployment of the vast amount of available hydraulic power existing 
within the confines of the Province. 

The necessary capital to finance this scheme was furnished by 
the Province. The municipalities purchase power at rates which 
cover the actual cost of power, interest and sinking fund charges 
on the transmission and distributing system, and operation and 
maintenance expenses. ‘The project itself will never become a direct 
tax upon the people or the municipalities which have contracted 
with the Commission for power. The Government has merely 
agreed to finance the scheme and receives in return a fair rate of 
interest on its investment. The entire capital expenditure will 
eventually be recovered through the sinking fund charges, and after 
this is returned to the Government the municipalities will nominally 
own the transmission system. 

The Commission has constructed and is at present operating 281 
miles of 110,000 volt transmission line and approximately 250 
miles of 13,200, 6,600, and 2,200 volt distributing line in the Niagara 
District, as well as a 22,000 volt transmission line supplying the 
municipalities of Midland and Penetanguishene and known as the 
Severn System, . The Cities of Ottawa and Port Arthur are also 
supplied with. energy by the Commission, while a transmission line 
between Morrisburg and Prescott, to be known as the St. Lawrence 
System, is at present under construction. The Niagara System (the 
first constructed) comprises 12 high tension transforming stations 
and 39 municipal low tension transforming stations. Additional 
transmitting and distributing lines are to be constructed as soon as 
the necessary contracts have been made. Additions will also be 
made to the other lines. 

The project has been successful since its inception, and the 
Commission, as the Municinal Trustees of this provincial transmit- 
ting and distributing system. is now supplying energy at cost to 
between thirty and forty municipalities in different parts of the 
Province at rates varying from $15.00 to $50.00 per h.p. per year. 
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The total cost of the transmission lines of the Niagara System to 
the end of the fiscal year, October 31st, 1912, is $2,798,218.71, which 
with the transforming and distributing stations makes a total capital 
expenditure in this district of $4,1 58,829.24. The total capital in- 
vestment for all other systems at the end of the same fiscal year is 
$421,000.70. 

“ Never before,” said the Hon. Adam Beck, at the Guelph Winter 
Fair, “has a line been built or works been constructed and equipped 
such as we have equipped in the Province of Ontario. We began 
on a solid foundation. Three corporations develop power at 
Niagara Falls and there was no necessity for further development. 
After eighteen months’ negotiations we are able to offer to-day 
electricity at $9.00 per horse-power, Niagara Falls, and we have 
100,000 horse-power available.” This is about one-fifth of the cost 
that it can be generated for from coal, and is cheaper than power had 
ever been sold in the world, as between a company and a corpora- 
tion, or a company and a Government. The saving per year in 
Ottawa is $270,000; Toronto, over $500,000; Hamilton, from 
$200,000 to $300,000: and in London, $150,000. “If you take the 
thirty different municipalities that we are supplying, I am safe in 
saying that the $4,000,000 invested by the Province, with $4,000,000 
or $5,000,000 invested by the municipalities, has saved the users of 
power $2,000,000 per annum--or Say $10,000,000 in five years. This 
power is sold to the people at cost price, and it means power not 
only to the cities but to the villages and to many of the farmers of 
the Province of Ontario, and I could not begin to tell you the great 
benefit it is going to be. What can you do with power on the farm? 
You may cook; you may heat; operate all the machinery on the 
farm, whether a plow, a harrow, a-reaper. a mower, or the modest 
cream separator, the washing machine, the iron. the sewing machine : 
vou may light up your farm, ordo the milking.” At a convention 
of the Women’s Institutes the Hon. Mr. Beck said: “ Farm labor is 
expensive and scarce, and that makes farm life more burdensome. 
‘When labor is scarce and expensive, anything that takes its place is a 
help to the farmer, and we must encourage the farmer, because 
agriculture takes the first place in the Province of Ontario.” 

In the recent bill (1913) for the benefit of farmers, “ respecting 
the public construction and operation of electric railways,” the chief 
feature is the elimination of two important factors of cost, the heavy 
charges for underwriting and the high cost of power. ‘There will be 
no stock jobbinge or dividend-paying sections. 
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TRANSPORTATION. 


Transportation is the greatest problem in Canada to-day. The 
Dominion Government will give attention to the great inland system 
of navigation, the deepening of waters, the provision of terminal 
facilities and the improvement of harbors on the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts. Canadian railway traffic shows a record gain during 
the year ending June 30, 1912. The number of passengers carried 
was 41,124,181, being an increase of 4,026,463 over 1911. The 
number of tons of freight handled was 80,444,331, an increase of 
9,560,049. The gross earnings totalled $219,403,753, a gain of 
$30,670.259. And in ten years these earnings have more than 
doubled. 

Railway transportation in Ontario can best be understood, first, 
by reference to the leading systems operating in the Dominion at 
large, and, second, by greater detail of their operations within the 
Province itself. These systems are four in number, the Grand 
Trunk, the National Transcontinental, the Canadian Pacific and the 
Canadian Northern. 


THE GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 


The principal eastern termini of this system are at the City of 
Montreal and the City of Quebec on the St. Lawrence River, and 
at Portland on the Atlantic seaboard in the State of Maine. From 
Quebec the road runs along the south shore of the St. Lawrence 
River, which it crosses by the Victoria Jubilee Bridge at Montreal. 
After leaving Montreal the line enters the Province of Ontario and 
continues westerly through the thickly settled country along the 
north shore of the St. Lawrence and Lake Ontario to Toronto, 333 
miles from Montreal. At Toronto lines diverge to the west and 
south through the fertile Niagara district to Niagara Falls and 
across the Niagara River by the single arch double track steel bridge, 
thence to Buffalo in the State of New York, and through the south- 
western portion of the Province to Windsor and Detroit. West and 
north from Toronto lines run to the lake ports of Sarnia, Goderich, 
Kincardine and Southampton on Lake Huron, and to Wiarton, Owen 
Sound, Meaford, Collingwood, Penetanguishene, Midland and Depot 
Harbour (Parry Sound) on the Georgian Bay, and through the 
famous “ Highlands of Ontario” to North Bay, where a junction 1s 
made with the Canadian Pacific transcontinental line and the Timis- 
kaming and Northern Ontario Railway. At Sarnia the main line of 
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the railway passes through the St. Clair tunnel to Port Huron, and 
thence to Chicago. From Montreal a line extends to Ottawa on 
the Ontario side of the Ottawa River, and from thence to Depot 
Harbor on Georgian Bay, a distance of 380 miles; another from 
Belleville and Port Hope on Lake Ontario to Midland on the 
Georgian Bay. Besides these lines there are numerous local branches 
which act as feeders, extending into nearly every section of the 
older portion of the Province. 

In all, 3,000 miles out of the Company’s 4,639 miles of railway 
are in the Province of Ontario, 650 miles of which is double main 
track extending from the easterly boundary of the Province, westerly 
via Toronto, Niagara Falls, Hamilton and London to Windsor and 
Sarnia. It has in all 1,019 miles of double track, making it the 
longest continuous double track railway in the world under one 
management. 

Prior to 1898, the Grand ‘Trunk did not handle any grain from 
Lakes Superior and Michigan through the Georgian Bay and St. 
Clair River ports for export via Montreal, but since that time it has 
done a large and increasing share of the business. As an illus- 
tration of the importance of the Canadian Northwest grain trade, 
the shipments of wheat from Port Arthur and Fort William on 
Lake Superior in Canadian vessels in rgt2 aggregated nearly 
54,000,000 bushels, the Grand Trunk carrying in connection with 
their elevators at Collingwood, Midland, Goderich, Point Edward, 
Tiffin, Meaford, Depot Harbor and Port Huron, over 20,500,000 
bushels, or 39 per cent. of the total. 

Some of the fastest long distance trains in the world are operated 
over the Grand Trunk, and a special service of limited passenger 
trains 1s operated between the Atlantic Ocean and Chicago. During 
1912 the system, including the G.T.P., carried nearly sixteen million 
passengers, and over twenty-four million tons of freight. 


THE GRAND TRUNK PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


The Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company was incorporated 
October 24th, 1903, for the purpose of providing Canada with a 
National Transcontinental Railway from the Atlantic ito the Pacific 
Ocean entirely within Canadian territory, and when completed it 
will therefore form the only “All-Canadian Route.” It will also form 
the Pacific extension of the Grand Trunk Railway System and it is 
projected with the joint support of the Grand Trunk Railway Com- 
pany of Canada and the Canadian Government. The main line of 
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what is termed the Eastern Division from Winnipeg to Moncton, 
N.B., estimated at 1,800 miles, is being constructed at the cost of the 
Government, and when finished will be leased to the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Company for 50 years. The entire main line from Moncton, 
N.B., to Prince Rupert, B.C., embraces an approximate mileage of 
3,000 miles, and the projected branches,—all of which both of the 
fastern and Western Divisions will be built by the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Company,—aggregate 4,400 miles, making a total projected 
mileage of main line and branches of 8,000 miles, which embraces a 
line to Dawson in the Yukon territory. About 3,100 miles of track 
has been laid on the main line and there still remains a section in 
B.C. of about 400 miles to be completed when the entire railway will 
be connected between the Atlantic and Pacific. About 1,000 miles 
of branch lines have been constructed to date. In Ontario the line 
will pass through the Great Clay Belt from east to west, and assist 
materially in developing an immense area of agricultural land at 
present inacessible. It includes amongst its branches in the Pro- 
vince a line of 195 miles from the main line southward to Fort 
William and Port Arthur; also a line from the main line southward 
229 miles to North Bay. 


THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


This great railway company, which was incorporated in 1881, 
has now nearly 17,000 miles of completed road. With its steamship 
and rail systems its service reaches from Liverpool to Hong-Kong— 
more than half way around the globe. The C.P.R. is something 
more than a mere transportation company. Besides its steamships 
on the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, on the Upper Lakes and on 
the coast and inland waters of British Columbia, the Company 
operates a chain of hotels extending from New Brunswick to 
British Columbia, owns its own telegraph and express services and 
its own system of sleeping, parlor and dining cars, and has vast irri- 
gation works in the west, coal mines in the Rockies and smelters in 
the mining regions of Southern British Columbia. It is also the 
holder of millions of acres of fertile lands in Manitoba, Saskatch- 
ewan and Alberta. 

The lines of the Canadian Pacific Company extend from St. 
John, New Brunswick, an ocean port on the Atlantic, and from the 
city of Quebec to Montreal, and after leaving the latter city the 
main transcontinental line continues up the valley of the Ottawa 
River as far as Mattawa, where a branch extends northward to 
Lakes Timiskaming and Kipawa. From Mattawa it turns westward 
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and crosses the entire Province of Ontario north of the great lakes, 
continuing on through Manitoba and the western Provinces to 
Vancouver on the Pacific, a total distance from St. John of 3,380 
miles. From Sudbury, in the Sudbury District, there is a branch 
line 179 miles long, which runs along the north shore of the 
Georgian Bay to Sault Ste. Marie, where connection is made with 
railways in the United States. 

In Ontario its lines include the following: the Ontario and 
Eastern Divisions, Montreal to Toronto, 338 miles; Ottawa to 








C.P.R. Offices, Toronto, 237 ft. high, the highest office 
building in the Empire. 


Prescott, 52 miles; Ottawa to Brockville, 74 miles; Toronto to 
Windsor and Detroit, 230 miles; Toronto to Owen Sound, 121 
miles, with the Walkerton, Wingham, Teeswater and Flora sub- 
divisions; the Guelph and Goderich branch, 88 miles, with the Lis- 
towell subdivision; the Kingston and Pembroke, 104 miles, and 
there are branches which lead to Bobcaygeon, St. Mary’s, St. 
Thomas, Port Burwell, etc. The line from Toronto to Sudbury 
makes easy of access the Muskoka lakes and the 30,000 islands of 
Georgian Bay, the line traversing the very heart of this picturesque 


region. 
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The newly constructed line between Port McNicoll and Bethany 
Junction, which is on the main line near Peterboro, now provides a 
short route between east and west via the Great Lakes; and a new 
line between Hamilton and Guelph Junction links Guelph, Galt and 
Goderich closer to Hamilton than heretofore. 

In Western Canada the Company is building branches in many 
directions, and in British Columbia its lines are being extended. 

The net earnings of the railway are rapidly growing. Ten years 
ago they amounted to $15,836,845.78; last year they were nearly 
$43,500,000, and this total will be largely exceeded in the fiscal year 
now closing. 

While the head offices of the Company are at Montreal, Toronto 
is an important centre from which radiate lines to different points 
in the Province of Ontario. At present a new line is being built 
from Toronto to Montreal following the shore of Lake Ontario. 


THE”’CANADIAN NORTHERN SYSTEM. 


This system has grown within the last sixteen years from Iot 
miles to fully 7,000 miles of railway. It owns its own steamships, 
hotels and express and telegraph services. | 

The component parts of the system at the present time are: The 
Canadian Northern Railway from Port Arthur to Winnipeg and 
through the West, serving all points of importance in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta, and the Canadian Northern Pacific 
through the Yellowhead Pass to Port Mann and Vancouver; the 
Canadian Northern Ontario Railway in the Province of Ontario: 
the Canadian Northern Quebec Railway in the Province of Quebec, 
with charter rights in the Province of New Brunswick, and the 
Quebec and Lake St. John Railway; and the Halifax and South 
Western Railway in the Province of Nova Scotia. 

With the completion of the line now building from Montreal 
through Ottawa and North Bay, the Sudbury-Port Arthur line, and 
the gap from Yellowhead Pass to the Pacific coast, which is expected 
in 1914, it will extend from coast to coast. And with the opening 
of the Great Clay Belt, through the southern portion of which the 
line between Sudbury and Port Arthur runs, some of the finest 
agricultural land in Canada will be thrown open for settlement. The 
railway enters the Clay Belt proper after crossing the Kapuskasing, 
where all the country is fit for settlement, and is covered with a 
splendid spruce forest which will provide profitable work for the 
settler during the winter time, as there will be a ready market for 
pulp wood at the various pulp mills which will follow the opening 
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of the railway. The North Lake branch of the railway has made 
accessible the Slate River and Pigeon River valleys, where there is 
land of high quality which, being close to the cities of Port Arthur 
and Fort William, has an excellent market for its produce. ‘The 
Central Ontario, a C.N. subsidiary, and the C.N.O.R. serve Prince 
Edward County, a rich agricultural section and noted for its apples 
and small fruits. With these railways the Trent Valley Canal, 
and the Great Lakes the county has ideal transportation facilities. 

The Canadian Northern is in the Trans-Atlantic trade with two 
Royal Mail steamers, magnificently equipped, which give fortnightly 
service between Montreal, Quebec and Bristol during the season of 


St. Lawrence navigation and between Bristol and Halifax in the 
winter months. 


THE TIMISKAMING AND NORTHERN ONTARIO RAILWAY. 


This railway is owned by the Province of Ontario and is 
managed by a Commission. It starts at North Bay, where con- 
nection is made with the Grand Trunk, the Canadian Pacific and the 
Canadian Northern Railways from south, east and west. The main 
line extends northerly, 253 miles through the famous Timagami 
sportsman’s region, the great Cobalt silver camp, and a section 
(partly cultivated) of the fertile clay belt, to Cochrane. where it 
connects with the National Transcontinental Railway (Grand Trunk 
Pacific), which forms the new route from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific: Halifax to Prince Rupert. The branch lines of the T. & N. 
O. R. are: Cobalt to Kerr Lake, (3 miles), penetrating the heart of 
the silver country; Earlton to Elk Lake, (29 miles), through 21 
miles of richest clay lands, and the highway to the Gowganda silver 
camps; Englehart to Charlton, (8 miles), the Long Lake country, 
a fertile agricultural district ; Iroquois Falls to Timmins, (34 miles), 
to the famous Porcupine gold mines fields, and through 25 miles 
of rich agricultural lands. Iroquois Falls is also the junction point 
for a branch line (7 miles) now under construction to the plant 
of the Abitibi Pulp and Paper Co., 45,000 horse-power, with local 
market for pulpwood. | 

In 1905, first year of operation, the T. & N. O. Railway carried 
86,648 passengers, 99,192 tons freight, and the gross revenue was 
$253,720.55. In 1912, it carried 497,452 passengers, 562,734 tons 
freight, and the gross revenue was $1,707,450.07. From 1905 to 
June 1913, 3,672,407 passengers have been carried without loss of 
life by accident. 
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THE ALGOMA CENTRAL AND HUDSON BAY RAILWAY. 


The railway is now completed between Sault Ste. Marie, Franz, 
and Michipicoten Harbour, and is operating a regular passenger, 
freight and express service between those points. There is also a 
freight service in operation between Franz and Oba, and the road 
is being rapidly pushed to completion as far as Hearst on the 
National ‘T'ranscontinental Railway. The passenger. service between 
Franz and Hearst will not be ready till after midsummer, 1913, but 
construction trains will be available for reaching the lands to be 
settled. 





Along the A: °C. and He B; Railway. 


The distance from Sault Ste. Marie to Franz is 195 miles, to 
Oba 245, to Hearst 295, and from Michipicoten Harbour (end of 
branch line) to Hearst is 160. 

The railway company is opening for settlement some 300,000 
acres of farm lands adjacent to the line in the fertile Clay Belt of 
New Ontario. The surface is generally level or slightly rolling, like 
the prairie, except that the land is wooded, well watered, and much 
of it drained by numerous streams. 
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THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILWAY. 


This is an important line which, crossing from the United States 
at Niagara Falls and Fort Erie, runs southwestward for 265 miles 
to Windsor through the rich fruit belt of southern Ontario, 

The total length of each railway or system of railways actually 
operating within the Province is as follows: 


@randei nun sand ebrancies heen. hams ore. 3,079 miles. 
Canadianmieacinc ands prancies vac... sal ZOO 7s bok 
Canadian Northern and branches.......... Tho lee 
National Transcontinental and branches.... 947 “ 
Timiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway 

ATIC DL ATIC HC Sum mentee aah ene sfc a 210e 
Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway 

ANG EDIANCCSt cnc niet. ueecere « Min'ete toes 207 aae 
Pullothete sysbellicn erie ttle cnc oie ones TegT 2 set 


Included in this were 605 miles of new railways opened for 
traffic in 1912. The Province leads the other Provinces in railway 


mileage with a total of 10,039 miles. 
ELECTRIC RAILWAYS. 


Electric railways are in many of the cities and leading towns of 
the Province. Radial lines extend from the chief cities into the 
country, and there are also rural lines affording subsidiary trans- 
portation for passengers, light freight and farm produce. The total 


~ length is 772 miles. 


HIGHWAYS IN SOUTHERN ONTARIO. 


It is estimated that in the organized counties of Old or Southern 
Ontario, there are 50,000 miles of roads classified approximately as 
follows: 

Trunk roads connecting the large towns and 


Cite Sommerer aire etn es aie ch 2,500 miles 
County or leading market roads ........... 6,000 miles 
WiaittetowishipatOAds co asrei secre a. te re) ends 25,000 miles 
Secondary township roads .......:-..-.:% 16,500 miles 

LOtal Maras crate ert acne ener creer 50,000 miles 


The highways previous to the construction of steam railways, 
about sixty years ago, were the only means of transportation from 
the ports reached by navigation on the Great Lakes. It was abso- 
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lutely necessary, therefore, that they should be the best obtainable 
and that they should be maintained in the best possible condition. 
To build and maintain highways costs more money than the ordin- 
ary citizen realizes; the municipal or provincial authorities had not 
funds available to cope with this large undertaking. The work was 
taken up by enterprising private citizens who formed road compan- 
ies with authority to build and maintain roads and collect the 
cost by toll from the parties using the roads. In this way good 
gravel, stone or plank roads forming trunk and leading market 
highways were provided. 

Steam and electric railways now furnish transportation facilities 
to every section of Old Ontario, and few places can be found that 
are twenty miles from a railway station. 

The highways in southern Ontario are under the control of the 
the local municipalities. The municipal corporations of cities, 
towns and villages control their public streets, while those of the 
townships control the ordinary county roads. County Councils 
are given power under the Highway Improvement Act to assume 
the control of the main or leading roads in the county. Some few 
toll roads are still in existence under private control. 

City streets are generally well paved, the cost being provided by 
a special tax on the property benefited. 

The ordinary country roads were until recently constructed and 
maintained by statute labour, the owners of the abutting lands being 
compelled by statute to perform each year a certain number of davs’ 
labour according to the value of their property. Many townships 
have given up this method and provided for the cost of road work 
by a general tax. The outlay for twenty years by the townships of 
Ontario on ordinary country roads was estimated by the Provincial 
Commissioner of Highways at 22,000,000 days of statute labour and 
$10,015,103 cash expenditure, or allowing statute labour at one 
dollar per day the expenditure on this class of roads in twenty years 
exceeded in value $40,000,000. 

The expenditure on county roads under the Highway Improve- 
ment Act in eighteen counties during the year 1912 was about 
$870,876.04. The total expenditure on county roads from the 
passing of the Highways Improvement Act in 1901 to 1012 has 
amounted to about $4,273,478.05, of which the Province of Ontario 
paid one-third and the counties two-thirds. 

Notwithstanding the above large sums expended on the roads, it 
cannot be claimed that they are good roads. The introduction of 
the motor car and motor truck has brought the problem of im- 
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proved highways so persistently before the business men, the manu- 
facturers and other classes living in our towns and cities that the 
demand for good roads has become one of the foremost questions 
of the present day, and it is receiving the attention of both Pro- 
vincial and Federal Governments. 


COLONIZATION ROADS. 


Under the $5,000,000 appropriation for Northern Ontario, which 
is administered by the Northern Development Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Lands, Forests and Mines, the total number of miles of 
road cut out or improved during the season of 1912 was 233, of 
which 210 miles were entirely new. The expenditure was $208,446. 
The appropriation for 1913 is $1,000,000. There are 2,800 men at 
work this year. (For detailed information on colonization roads, 
see the Provincial Government handbook, Northern Ontario, 1912.) 

Under the Colonization Roads Branch of the Department of 
Public Works the total number of miles of road built and improved 
in 1912 was 2,083, and the total expenditure was $566,884. The 
operations of this Branch are confined to the more sparsely settled 
sections of older Ontario, and they extend throughout the whoie 
area of New or Northern Ontario. Over 5,000 men were at work 
in 1912. 

There are 10,000 miles of what may be termed colonization 
roads. 

WATERWAYS. 

Ontario has a magnificent system of inland waterways in the 
form of the Great Lakes and rivers, the chief of which is the River 
St. Lawrence, the outlet of the mighty volume into the Atlantic 
Ocean. From Port Arthur on Lake Superior, to tidewater on the 
St. Lawrence at Quebec, the distance is about 1,400 miles. denis 
chain of waterways gives to the Province maritime advantages in 
cheap transportation. 








Lakes. 
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Other important lakes in the Province are: Abitibi, 356 square 
miles; Eagle, 127; La Croix, 23; Lake of the Woods, 1,851; Mille 
Lacs, 104; Muskoka, 54; Nipigon, 1,730; Nipissing, 330; Rainy, 
324; Rice; 27; sandy, 300; Scugog, 30; Seul, 3025 Simcoe, 300: 
St. Joseph, 245; Timagami, 91; Timiskaming, 117; Trout, 300; and 
others. 

The chief ports on the Canadian side of Lake Superior are Fort 
William and Port Arthur, where millions of bushels of wheat are 
shipped from the prairie provinces of the Northwest; on the main 
part of Lake Huron—Goderich, Kincardine, and Southampton; on 
Georgian Gay—Wiarton, Owen Sound, Collingwood, Midland, and 
Depot Harbor; on Lake Erie—Port Colborne, Port Dover, Port 
Stanley, and Rondeau; and on Lake Ontario—Niagara, Port Dal- 
housie, Hamilton, Toronto, Whitby, Port Hope, Cobourg, Belle- 
ville, Picton, and Kingston. | 

The total number of sailing ships and steamers of the Jakes and 
. rivers of Ontario as on the Dominion Register, Dec. 31, 1911, was 
2,014; number of steamers, 1,472; gross tonnage of steamers, 
255,628 ; total net tonnage of sailing ships and steamers, 236,877. 


Canals. 


The canals along the route of the Great Lakes and the St. 
Lawrence River between Port Arthur and Montreal are: the 
Sault Ste. Marie Canal, 114 miles long; the Welland Canal, 2634 
miles, connecting Lakes Erie and Ontario; and the St. Lawrence 
Canals, 4514 miles long, making 7314 miles in all. The complete 
waterway distance between these two cities is 1,22314 miles. 

Two other canal systems are: (1) the Rideau River system, from 
Kingston to Ottawa, and (2) the Trent Valley system, from Lake 
Ontario at Trenton through the Kawartha Lakes to Georgian Bay. 

The Murray Canal, 51-6 miles long, divides Prince Edward 
County from the mainland and gives a southwest entrance into the 
Bay of Quinte. | 
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Vessel and Freight Tonnage passed through the Sault Ste. Marie Canal. 
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The large and growing difference between the traffic of Canada 
and the traffic of the United States through the canals of Canada, 
arises almost wholly at Sault Ste. Marie. For example, in 1912 
the proportion of strictly Canadian traffic which passed through the 
Canadian canal at Sault Ste. Marie was 10.3, and the traffic of that 
canal represented 83 per cent. of the total canalage for the whole 
Dominion. Of the American traffic which passed through the 
Canadian canal that year iron ore constituted over 87 per cent. In 
other words, out of 35,579,293 tons of American traffic at Sault Ste. 
Marie, 31,141,063 tons were made up of iron ore. 

The situation changes at the Welland. In 1912, out of a total 
of 2,851,915 tons, Canadian traffic aggregated 1,553,116 tons, or 54 
per cent. The St. Lawrence canals for that year showed 2,340,143 
tons of Canadian business, out of a total of 3,477,188, or 67 per cent: 

The volume of Canadian wheat brought down through the 
Canadian canal at Sault Ste. Marie in 1911 was 63,641,000 bushels, 
and in 1912, 83,743,034. But without reference to which of the 
two canals, Canadian or American, was used at Sault Ste. Marie, 


the final total of Canadian waterborne wheat in 1912 was 123,986,931 
bushels. 
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MANUFACTURES. 


As a field for the profitable investment of capital, Canada has 
few equals and no superiors, and in no branch of her varied in- 
dustrial development are the opportunities greater than in manu- 
facturing. The factors contributing to the expansion of this market 
point clearly to a continuity of development for years to come. In 
immigration alone the population is increasing at the rate of over 
400,000 every twelve months. To house, clothe, feed and equip so 
many extra customers each year would of itself require regular and 
substantial additions to the output of Canadian factories. But when 
one considers the enormous amount of construction work of every 
kind that is steadily going forward,—including the building of rail- 
ways, canals and colonization roads, the improvement of waterways, 
the erection of costly public buildings, the installation of waterworks 
systems, the development of transmission systems, and the numer- 
ous other avenues for the consumption of materials,—and also re- 
calls the fact that, besides ministering to the wants of her own 
people, Canada is being more heavily drawn upon year by year to 
supply the requirements of other countries in such lines as lumber, 
fame OUly sw Calryeprodtice, meats, paper, «eles itt -must- ‘be 
admitted that the enthusiasm and confidence with which Can- 
adians are accustomed to look to the future is amply justified. 

Ontario is easily the banner province of the Dominion so far as 
manufacturing is concerned. All the western towns and cities, with 
nearly all the villages, and all the eastern cities and large towns are 
engaged in some kind of manufacturing. The imports and exports, 
domestic and foreign, of the Province during the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1913, were as follows: Imports, dutiable, $183,571,681 ; 
hGCe mT S.07 0,047, me tOual  S201,05 132: Exports, domestic, 
$1 25,254,170- toreien, $7,502,353 ; total: $132,750,532. The follow- 
ing table of comparison, taken from Bulletin No. 1, Fifth Census of 
Canada, shows very clearly where this Province stands in relation to 
the other provinces, and also shows the progress it has made in the 
ten year period from 1900 to IQIo. 
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; Establish- 2 EKm- Salaries Value of 
Provinces. ments. Capital. ployees.| and wages. products. 
1900 No. $ No. $ $ 
GANGA ssc since owe ciace teeter hepa t chore ere cte 14,650 446,916,487} 339,173] 113,249,350 481,053,375 
Alberta and Saskatchewan.......... 105 1.689, 870 1,168 465,763 1,964,987 
Bunbishs© olummibraeserctreiecre cece acts 392 22.901,892| 11,454 5,456,538 19,447,778 
INE ANIC Datei c este re oatstele coreoioniteaee 324 7,539,691 5.219 2,419,549 12,927,489 
INewa Brunswick sera 919 20,741,170} 22,158 5,748,990 20,972,470 
INOVaRS COAT set cteiccsicr tive soit. 1,188 34,586,416] 23,284 5,613,571 23,592,513 
OAT Om on setae ce eC eee 6,543 214,972,275) 161,757! 56,548,286 241,533,486 
RLS aI veers Contacte ote erate 334 2,081,766 3.804 445,998 2,826,708 
(ARIS OY ererac ear cian MODS MS oDone ae moter 4,845 142,403,407) 110,329] 36,550,655 158,287,994 
1910 

Gantdareosere soecinos coton caaieanaee 19,218] 1,247,583,609| 515,203) 241,008,416) -1.165,975,639 
IN ose LS rctOr EO Hore Oho oe OME 290 29,518,346 6,980 4,365,661 18,788,826 
British Col umlolimesrtttectte mere 651 123,027,521], 33,312) 17,240,670 65, 204, 235 
Ma naito bae.ic Soest ciecie ie oreo-cre wee reer 439 47,941,540} 17.325] 10,912,866 53.673,609 
ING W SLUTS UVC Kine terserceeres ceate ee tenctetiers 1,158 86,125,012} 24,755 8,314,212 35,422,302 
NOVAS COtldeawicsstoe otene aiere orm ecen 1,480 79,596,341] 28,795) 10,628,955 52,706,184 
OMUATION S casaroeein pc wee coe ee 8,001 595. 394,608] 238.817] 117,645,784 579.810, 225 
PEEPS LSI DING etre cro ae ere er 449 2,013,365 3,762 531,017 3,136,470 
OVEDECHaans cote a ree ieee Oe 6.584 326,946,925] 158.207] 69,432,967 350,901,656 
Saskatche wallestecectocetecee sees 173 7,019,951) 3,250 1,936,284 6.332, 132 

















That the progress and expansion of Ontario’s manufacturing 
industries, as evidenced by the above figures, has been widespread in 
its application, benefitting all parts of the Province, may be gathered 
from the next table which shows the share enjoyed by every muni- 
cipality having in 1911 a population of 10,000 or more. 














Value of products 
Municipal cities and towns. see 
1900 | 1910 
| 
$ $ 
TOT OmttOrteteremicenstoerers ketone eT seAL Reser Ee 376,538 58,415.498 154,306,948 
CUDA RCA a Solncis w//nrsims Seeing iaratete oielweralete Chania cages 87,701 7,638.688 20,924,331 
FLA PL TCM as ere forever oe cece eee ea ee ae 81,969 17,122,346 55,125.946 
ISON GON ea aaseis ee ce cone ten eee a ee 46.300 8,122,185 16,273,999 
Bianilordeci, osns resect s ae sion cheater eee 23,132 5, 564.695 15,866,229 
KANE STON, 2 saloon oe eee eee aoe 18,874 2,045,173 3,860,142 
Peterborough aha larote tier cit otie ate caer sles oat eta Oeite eae eer ae 18,360 3,789.164 10,633,119 
WiC OT re ttc c otra toce claret ire ene ete 17,829 1,260,947 3,771,706 
Bore William. mec eas enol ateres mays eae oe 16,499 111,507 534,097 
Berlina ces crncistocieetin teense pean eee eee 15,196 3,307,513 9,266,188 
(Gite ND Yar re eataras acs satereksr ovale rere etc evecen eg wiancaete eee esa ocak 15,175 3.689,183 7 392.336, 
SCS DOM aS es wawastres cere ee ee ee 14,054 2,248, 846 3.573, 820 
SRTALLORG Ae crete sesitcrres tetere eee one en eee 12,946 1,935,176 5,133,840 
Owen’ oud Rremicie dk ener een eee eee 12,558 iL lees, A ieee/ 2,852, 267 
Ste@athariinessem cect eeace aes AO RIOR 12,484 2,070,543 6,024,217 
Port ATthuns, pace ceaecies eh eee eee 11,220 105,000 973,668 
Sawlius tes aries eee tae eee ie a. emer 10,984 738,472 1.002, 834 
Cheatham oi. cesta aceon ree ean am 10,770 2,714,927 5, 023.560 
Gales tacks Sota h eet en Pee ae 10,299 2,225,343 5,252,600 
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A Prime Factor in Trade. 


One of the prime factors contributing to Ontario’s pre-eminence 
in the manufacturing field is the richness and variety of its endow- 
ment in natural resources and the splendid use to which it has put 
these resources in promoting its own development. ‘The only real 
handicap has been a lack of coal, which had to be imported 
from the United States under a duty of 53c. per ton. Through the 
enterprise of the Provincial Government, however, this problem has 
now been solved in a manner that bids fair to place the Province 
almost beyond the reach of competition; for by means of a system of 
transmission lines, under the management of a Commission, elec- 
trical energy from the Falls of Niagara and other suitable water 
powers, energy is being distributed to municipalities at prices hereto- 
fore unknown in Ontario. Although it is only two years since the 
Commission has been in a position to deliver power, it is already 
serving about forty different municipalities with 50,000 horse power, 
and the business is steadily increasing. 

The availability of cheap power in units of any size has acted as 
a tremendous stimulus to all kinds of industrial activity, and has 
given special encouragement to the manufacturer of limited means. 
This fact, combined with other natural advantages already referred 
to, accounts in a large measure for the diversity of Ontario’s factory 
products. With the exception of a few highly specialized lines, 
every kind of article that is made elsewhere in Canada is made also 
in Ontario, while certain trades seem to be scarcely known in 
Canada outside of Ontario. 

A few brief comments on the classes of manufacturing that stand 
out most prominently in the industrial life of the province may 
prove of interest. 


Iron and Steel. 


Furnaces for the production of pig iron using both Canadian 
and imported ores, are located at Sault Ste. Marie, Hamilton. 
Midland and Port Arthur. At the first two of these places and at 
Welland, the further process of converting into steel is carried on. 
Toronto has a furnace for converting ore into steel castings. For a 
number of years the production of iron and steel from Canadian 
ores was subsidized by the Dominion Government, but since 1911 no 
bounties have been paid. American capitalists have recently begun 
the erection of a $20,000,000 steel plant at Ojibway, near Windsor, 
and a smaller one is nearing completion at Port Colborne. 
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Carriage Works, Oshawa, largest in Canada. 





Railway Yards, Toronto. 
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Agricultural Implements. 


In agricultural implements, Ontario factories have 95 per cent. 
of the production for the entire Dominion. ‘Toronto, Hamilton, 
Brantford, Smith’s Falls and Ingersoll are the principal centres of 
this industry, which includes in its varied output ploughs, harrows, 
drills, cultivators, mowers, rakes, reapers, binders, threshers, fan- 
ning mills and in short everything that a well-equipped Canadian 
farm requires. 

The growth of this business has been particularly rapid, due in 
part to the enormous increase in the demand for implements from 
the Canadian West, but perhaps even more so to the success which 
manufacturers here have met with in marketing their product 
abroad. 


Carriages and Waggons. 


Carriage and waggon building forms an allied line that runs into 
very large figures as regards pay-roll and output. Unlike the imple- 
ment trade, however, the tendency to centralize in a few large 
establishments is not so apparent, and thriving industries are to be 
found all the way from Alexandria in the east to Chatham in the 
west. Ontario has some of the largest carriage manufactories in 
the British Empire. 


Motor Vehicles. 


The motor car business is one that has attained substantial pro- 
portions in a comparatively short time. In 1900 there was no such 
thing as a Canadian built motor car; in 1910 Canada turned out 
over $6,000,000 worth of motor cars, all of them in Ontario. Some 
plants still do little more than assemble parts that are imported from 
the United States and England; others manufacture practically the 
entire car. 


The Engineering Industry. 


In all branches of the engineering trades, Ontario is well to the 
front, her equipment enabling her to turn out locomotives, traction 
engines, marine and stationery engines and boilers, motors, dynamos 
and other electrical apparatus, mining, milling and woodworking 
machinery, machine tools, etc., all comparable with the best that the 
world produces. The electrical works in Peterboro and Hamilton 
are the largest of their kind in Canada. Kingston and Toronto are 


the centres for locomotive building, while for the manufacture of 
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machinery and machine tools places like Dundas, Galt, Brantford 
and Preston have attained considerable prominence. Steel ship- 
building is becoming an important industry in Collingwood, Port 
Arthur and Toronto. 


Heating Apparatus. 


Stoves and heating apparatus form another big line that is manu- 
factured in all parts of the province. From the small gas cooker 
to the largest hotel range, and from the old style box stove to 
the modern furnace with hot water radiators, Ontario manufac- 
tures all and has a surplus every year for export. 


Pulp and Paper. 


The enormous areas of spruce and balsam in Northern Ontario 
interspersed as they are with navigable rivers and frequent water 
powers constitute the basis of a pulp and paper industry that is 
steadily growing in importance. Every year witnesses some addition 
to the producing capacity of Ontario’s numerous plants which, in 
addition to pulp and news paper, are making a varied line of high 
class book and coated papers. An increasingly large percentage of 
the former product is finding a market in the United States. 


Furniture. 


Lumbering is of course one of the great basic industries, but 
Ontario has not stopped there, for in the further manufacture of 
wood into articles of commerce the province has made rapid strides. 
In church, school, office and household furniture it is practically 
stipreme so far as the Canadian market is concerned. The industry 
radiates from the thrifty German settlement in Waterloo County as 
a centre, thinning out rapidly east and west of that point. In the 
cheaper lines, as well as in office and bentwood furniture, Ontario 
does a large export business. 


Pianos. 


Pianos are another product of which the province is justly proud, 
and in which it predominates. Quality rather than quantity seems 
to have been the aim of the manufacturers in this line, and there 
are at least six makes that have fully as high an average in finish 
and in tonal effect as anything on the continent, 
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Foodstuffs. 


In the matter of foodstuffs, Ontario’s equipment is varied and 
highly specialized. ‘The province operates scores of flour mills, one 
or two with a daily capacity of 9,000 barrels. Bakeries, biscuit 
factories and factories for the making of breakfast foods are in 
evidence everywhere and carry the manufacturing process along to 
a more advanced stage. Another group of industries turn out a 
wide assortment of canned, preserved and evaporated fruits and 
vegetables, with pickles and flavoring extracts as important side 
lines. In still another group are the huge abattoirs, whose packing 
house products are exported in large quantities to the United 
Kingdom. Cheese from Ontario dairies is virtually standard the 
world over, while creamery butter holds a high place. Condensed 
milk and cream are also deserving of mention in this connection. 
Of the three beet sugar factories in Canada two are in Ontario. 
The confectionery trade too has advanced to a point where imports 
are rapidly falling off. 


Textiles. 


The knitting industry has been particularly progressive, some 
of the factories in Galt, Paris, Dunnville, Hamilton, Toronto and 
Kingston being models of their kind. Carpets of excellent quality 
are made in Guelph, Hamilton, Toronto and Peterboro. In cot- 
tons, Ontario is backward compared with Quebec, though there are 
three large factories in Hamilton, and one in Kingston. What 
little linen is manufactured in Canada is all made in Ontario, the 
principal mill being in Guelph. 


Leather. 


The leather industries constitute another important group, ali 
departments of which are well represented in the province, includ- 
ing tanning, boot and shoe making, harness making, belting and 
general leather goods. The output of tanned, curried and finished 
leather for the census year was nearly $15,000,000 and of boots and 
shoes over $9,000,000. The rubber industry—shoes, coats, hose, 
tires—is also important, involving millions of dollars in plant and 
machinery. 

Other manufactures which have attained prominence but of 
which nothing more than passing mention may be made, are aerated 
waters, bedding, brick, cement, clothing, cooperage, cordage, drugs 
and chemicals, furs, glass, hardware, jewellery, liquors, organs, 
paints and varnishes, silverware, soap, tile-pipe, tobacco, wall papers, 
watch cases, and wire fencing. 
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BANKING. 


The Canadian banking system provides the province with the best 
of facilities for the transaction of business. All the banks are 
chartered by the Dominion Government, so that instead of having 
numerous small banks distributed throughout the country, each of 
which is dependent on the prosperity of its own locality for stability 
and strength, under the Canadian system the banking institutions 
are permitted to operate from their head offices, located in the 
largest commercial centres, any number of branches which the 
management and directors deem necessary to serve the interests of 
the country and show an operating profit. There are 25 chartered 
banks doing business in Canada, all of which, with few exceptions, 
have branches in Ontario, and probably every town or village of 
600 people is supplied with one bank, sometimes two. Out of a 
total of 2,889 branches of chartered banks in Canada I,102 are in 
this province. Fight chartered banks have their head offices in 
Toronto, where there are over 160 branch banks and where nearly 
every bank in Canada is represented. That the Canadian banks are 
as strong as any in the world will be seen from the following state- 
ment, as at January 31st, 1913 :— 


fkotaepald Upecapitalie eve ya neers. Serb 327.032 
MOM CSCIC Sax tage Mean eta esto og sata 107,200,548 
(otal eposits im. «aladdin. c.g T,O22)1Ol a7 
pata asset onc mien Se eee, sate, 1,485,457,458 


Note holders and depositors are secured by the large capital and. 
reserve of each bank, and by the liability of each shareholder for 
double the par value of shares owned. 


Currency. 


The decimal system of currency is used, the unit of value being 
the cent, one hundred of which make a dollar. 

The Canadian branch of the Royal mint produces gold, silver 
and copper coins. The gold coins are minted in 5 and io dollar 
pieces. The English sovereign and half sovereign and the United 
States 214, 5, 10, and 20 dollar gold pieces are also current: The 
silver coins are minted in denominations of 5, Io, 25, and 50 cents, 
which correspond practically to the British threepenny, sixpenny, 
shilling, and two shiiling pieces respectively. There is only one 
copper coin, the one cent piece, about equal to a halfpenny, a few 
of which and the penny are also in circulation. 
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The change-making notes, that is, the one, two, and five dollar 
bills, are issued by the Dominion Government. Chartered banks 
can only issue denominations of $5 and multiples thereof. The 
following notes are in general use:— 


Value in Sterling money at the 
Par of Exchange (93% premium).: 


vance ds 
One=dollar<s$1 O01) tag sores) eee ee ee Amel e 
wot dollars= 2:00 fae ee eee ee 8 234 
Four <> SRALOOW paeee Sea tee Spare. vi 100574 
Five ME" ESE Ose) Mart enrages Bei ee I 0 6% 
Ten eof LOSOOss Ren oe neste ean eee ie eee 


The approximate value of British coins in Canadian currency at 
the par of exchange (914 premium) is as follows :— 


EL sk Rae tor Wien Rs eas a eh Tre, IR $4.86 
LOWS OSs ete ae eae ne eee a 02:48 
Ce Cre Wit ie ean ae eee eee er a eee Sier 
Dy lorin' Sriram ues ere k Pan cr he res Mace oat ana ror ere aa at 48 
Teen tlt L1ita Patience ye a Shae 2 hes see 24 


If the immigrant will keep in mind that one pound sterling is 
nearly the same value as five dollars ($5), and one shilling about 
the same as a quarter (25 cents), he will get at Canadian money 
values quickly. 





Bank of Toronto, Toronto. 
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EDUCATION. 


The standard of education in the province is high. ‘here is 
a complete system of elementary and secondary schools. ‘The whole 
scheme of education includes the kindergarten, the public school, 
the secondary school—high and continuation—and the university. 
Recently, day and evening industrial, technical, and art schools have 
been established in various urban centres. 

The work of education, elementary and secondary, is under the 
supervision of the Provincial Department of Education, the Superin- 
tendent of Education, and an Advisory Council composed of 
the Superintendent and nineteen elective members representing the 
University of Toronto, Queen’s University, McMaster University, 
Ottawa University, and the Western University, School Teachers— 
Public, High, and Separate—Public School Inspectors, and the 
School Trustees. 

Ontario is divided into counties and districts, which are sub- 
divided into townships and the latter into school sections. In each 
section there is a public school controlled by trustees elected by the 
local ratepayers. 

The public schools are unsectarian. Attendance is compulsory 
and education is free. ‘here are no class differences, the sons of 
the poor having the same advantage as those of the rich and the 
same avenue to the highest distinctions of the university itself. 

The Province is mainly Protestant, but Roman Catholics have 
been accorded the right to establish separate schools for secular and 
religious instruction, and other religious denominations may establish 
Protestant separate schools under certain conditions. 

A high or a continuation school is in every city, in every town 
or village of importance, and in a number of townships. Tuition ts 
free, or a fee charged that is nominal. ‘These institutions form the 
connecting link between the public schools and the university and 
are open to students that have successfully completed the earlier 
course of elementary instruction. 

The number of public schools in 1911 was 5,921; pupils enrolled, 
400,552; average daily attendance, 244,674; Roman Catholic separate 
schools, 495; pupils enrolled, 59,396; average daily attendance, 
37,310; Protestant separate schools, 6 (included in public schools) ; 
pupils enrolled, 424; average daily attendance, 260; kindergarten, 
194; pupils enrolled, 20,677; average daily attendance, 7,591; night 
public schools, 21; pupils enrolled, 1,573; average attendance, 351; 
night high schools, 2; pupils enrolled, 77, average attendance, 34; 
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continuation schools, 129; pupils enrolled, 5,753; average attend- 
ance, 3,487; high schools (including 44 collegiate institutes), 148; 
pupils enrolled, 32,227; average daily attendance, 20,177. Total 
enrolment, 520,255. ‘Lhe total population of the province in IQ11, 
2,523,358, and the percentage enrolled, 20.01. The number of 
teachers in all schools, 12,016; inspectors, 110. The average cost 
per pupil, enrolled attendance, $23.20. The total amount expended 
on public schools in 1911, $9,006,394; R. C. separate schools, $897,- 
890; high schools, $1,948,058; continuation schools, $252,080. 

here are Normal schools in Toronto, Ottawa, London, Hamilton, 
Peterborough, Stratford and North Bay. They have been increased 
by the present Government from 3 to 7 to meet the demand for well 
qualified teachers for the public schools. 

The faculties of education at the University of Toronto, and 
Queen’s University, Kingston, train teachers for the high schools 
and first-class teachers for the public schools 

The province has several excellent universities, the principal one 
being the University of Toronto, which was founded in 1827, and 
is supported by provincial funds. It has assets of fully 
$5,500,000 and an income of over $800,000. It is undenominational. 
The number of students enrolled in the session of 1912-13 was 
4,197. A large proportion is drawn from the intelligent, agricul- 
tural population of the province. The Globe says:—‘“It 1s 
the people’s chief educational institution. It is the main source of 
those streams of scientific knowledge and intellectual culture which 
flow through the secondary and primary schools, and enrich and 
vitalize the life of the province. No one who knows the University 
and its work is called on to make apology for it. It stands in the 
front rank not only in America but in the British Poipire. alts 
graduates are among the foremost scholars and workers in every 
centre of culture and research, and professional service. Its pro- 
fessoriate, man for man, in ability and teaching power and personal 
influence easily measure up to the best standards of the greatest 
universities. Never in the past was the university as vital as now. 
Never did its professors and students, over four thousand strong, 
count for so much in the life of Canada. Sir James Whitney in his 
whole public career has done nothing else more creditable to himseli 
or more worthy of his Premiership than his work, personal and 
official, in making possible the rapid development of the Provinc’al 
University. His colleagues in the Cabmet and their associates on 
both sides in the Legislature are neither obscurantist nor reactionary. 
Their place is the place of leadership. They will, we are confident, 
strongly lead and rightly interpret public opinion in providing such 
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revenues for the great university of the people that Ontario’s own 
leadership in the arts and crafts and industries, and in the more 
delicate science of life itself, will be worthy of the premier province 
of this new nation.” 

The London Daily Mail, England, says :—‘“In the mass Cana- 
dian university men appear to be better educated than English 
university men, because their education is more closely in touch with 
life. They have almost always more desire to learn and a more 
vivid interest in life. They are more in earnest about it.” 

Federated with the University of Toronto are Victoria Univer- 
sity, Trinity University, Knox College, Wycliffe College, and St. 
Michael’s College. 

Affiliated with it are Albert College, Ontario Agricultural College, 
Ontario Medical College for Women, Royal College of Dental 
Surgeons, Toronto College of Music, Ontario College of Pharmacy, 
Toronto Conservatory of Music, Hamilton Conservatory of Music, 
Western Canada College of Calgary, Columbia Methodist College, 
Ontario Veterinary College and others. 

Besides the University of Toronto, the other undenominational 
universities are Queen’s University, Kingston, and the Western 
University, London. 

The denominational universities are:—Victoria (Methodist), 
Toronto; Trinity (Episcopalian), Toronto; Ottawa (Roman 
Catholic), Ottawa, and McMaster (Baptist), Toronto. 

The Ontario College of Art, one school of dairying and two 
schools of mining receive Government aid. 

Endowed schools and colleges, some of them denominational, 
are in various places throughout the province. Among them are :— 
Upper Canada College, and St. Andrew’s College, both residential 
schools for boys. 

The teaching of agriculture in the rural schools is promoted by 
means of school gardening and the issuing of agricultural education 
bulletins, and is meeting with success. Over 100 schools in 1912 
qualified for grants under this heading to the amount of $4,500. 

The extension of agricultural training in connection with high 
and continuation schools is also making progress. So far 27 centres 
have been formed, where a teacher holding the degree of B.S.A. is 
a member of the staff and also county representative of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture with duties associated with field work among 
the farmers. A grant equivalent to the salary of one of these 
actual teachers is given to the High School Board by the Department 
of Education. 
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Public libraries are in all the cities of the province, in nearly all 
the towns and villages and in many of the townships. 
Total grants for all public, high, continuation, 


separate, technical and industrial school purposes...... $1,147,256 
‘Lotal-orant forsUniversity ou Loronto mers, ae 472,097 
Lotalerantitor-acticultural education =. crete Loe 687,503 
Grand total expended by the Provincial Government 

for educational purposes, including the above.......... 3,208,652 


School Gardening. 
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HEALTH, PROTECTION, RECREATION. 


PUBLIC HEALTH IN ONTARIO. 


This subject is under control of the Provincial Board of Health 
comprising seven members. The Secretary is the executive officer 
and is known as the Chief Officer of Health. There is a Provincial 
Inspector and under his control seven District Officers of Health 
and a Sanitary Inspector. All of these officers devote their whole 
time to the work of public health. 


The Provincial Board has control of all sanitary measures, 
including public water supplies and sewage disposal. None of 
these utilities can be established without the Board’s approval, and 
by recent enactment the Board has mandatory powers where muni- 
cipalities neglect these works. 


The Board has power to make and enforce Regulations respect- 
ing any public health matter. At the present time Regulations are 
in force respecting the control of the various communicable diseases, 
in respect to quarantine, inspection of meat, burials and disinter- 
ment of the dead, tuberculosis (which is required to be notified), 
lumber, mining and railway construction camps, sewage disposal in 
summer resorts, the supply of pure drinking water in public places, 
sanitary precautions in summer resorts and upon boats, etc., etc. 

The care of Public Health in Ontario is regarded as being 
thoroughly advanced. 


HOSPITALS AND PUBLIC CHARITIES. 


Ontario provides for the sick and suffering. ‘There are 86 public 
hospitals throughout the Province all under Government inspection. 
In addition to these there are 10 hospitals for the insane, where all 
suffering from any form of mental disease receive hospital care and 
attention. Probably no other country in the world has adopted such 
progressive measures for the care, treatment and protection of the 
sick, the defective and-the delinquent. 


The new General Hospital, Toronto, opened in June, 1913, is 
one of the world’s finest institutions. It has accommodation for 
670 beds, over 700 if necessary, and provides for an increased daily 
capacity of 400 in the outpatient’s department. The cost of the 
building and equipment is about $3,500,000. 
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The Institutions of the National Sanitarium Association and 
allied Institutions of the Toronto Free Hospital for Consumptives 
are:—(1) the Muskoka Cottage Sanatorium, and (2) the Muskoka 
Free Hospital, at Muskoka; (3) the Toronto Free Hospital, (4) the 
King Edward Sanatorium, and (5) the Queen Mary Hospital for 
Children, at Weston. As devoted wholly to tuberculosis the first and 
second are pioneer Canadian institutions, the third is the first 
hospital in the world for purely advanced cases, and the fifth is the 
first separate hospital for children. Their total accommodation at 
present is 630 beds. There is paid out annually for maintenance 
$200,000. 

Regarding Reformatories, a Commission from the United States, 
after investigating the Central Prison Farm at Guelph, said :— 
‘Ontario has spoken the last word in prison reformatory methods, 
at least so far as we have yet met, and we have been on the 
work for some time. ‘The working of the institution and the results 
are a revelation.” A new and perhaps more ambitious scheme is 
the Central Prison Farm of 600 acres near Fort William. Here the 
men, not criminals, but ordinary first offenders, have hewed and 
cleared their way into the forest, and they prefer this work to 
mowing lawns in jail yards. They give the Province a better return 
than if they were held behind brick walls, and the Province gives the 
men a better chance to start right in social life again. 


PROTECTION OF CHILDREN. 


If the test of a country’s civilization is to be found in the treat- 
ment accorded its children, then Canada, and more particularly the 
Province of Ontario, is entitled to a high place on the roll of nations. 
Over twenty years ago the Ontario Legislature enacted a Children’s 
Charter that has since been copied by all the other Provinces, by 
many of the adjoining States and, in some of its important features, 
by Great Britain and foreign countries. In fact it paved the way 
for the large and ever-increasing interest now being taken in social 
and child-welfare. Children’s Aid Societies are organized in the 
various cities and counties. Over ten thousand children have been 
placed in foster homes in the past twenty years, and in addition to 
the direct benefit conferred on the children, the public funds have 
been saved to the extent of at least one million dollars in the 
lessened expense for the maintenance of this class. The chief 
objects of the Society are: the betterment of children in their own 
homes ; their removal when necessary to ensure a chance of becoming 
good citizens; an endeavor to assist every child to receive fair treat- 
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ment, wholesome surroundings and good moral influences; the find- 
ing of eligible foster homes for all children made wards of the 
Society ; careful supervision without undue interference after being 
placed in foster homes; receiving and inquiring into complaints of 
neglect or ill treatment of children. 


FACTORY INSPECTION. 


During the past year there were over 9,000 inspections and other 
ViSits? 11 402 Cities, ‘towns, villages and hamléts of the province, 
besides investigations of accidents. Only a few cases of child labour 
were found, and in every case the law was enforced. 

The use of electricity as a motive power is being rapidly adopted. 
Probably 25 per cent. more of the factories, especially the larger 
ones, have used it within the last few years. 


SUMMER RESORTS. 


In natural beauty and variety, Ontario is replete with attractions. 
The magnificent playgrounds of the “ Highlands of Ontario” are 
filled during the summer season with tens of thousands of people 
from all over the American continent. The city of Toronto is the 
objective point for nearly all of these attractive resorts, chief among 
which are the Kawartha Lakes, Lake Couchiching, Muskoka Lakes 
and the 30,000 islands of Georgian Bay, Lake of Bays, Magnetawan 
River, Lake Nipissing, the French and Pickerel Rivers, Bala Falls, 
Algonquin National Park, and the Timagami and Timiskaming 
regions of Northern Ontario. Then there is in the northeast the 
delightful scenery of the Rideau River and the River St. Lawrence, 
and in the south the world famous Niagara Falls. The Grand 
Trunk, the Canadian Pacific, the Canadian Northern, and the Timis- 
kaming and Northern Ontario Railways and steamboat companies 
give excellent service. There are many other near and far distant 
picturesque parts which, like the above, could not get justice in 
brief space. The following editorial deals with the subject attrac- 
tively :— 


Ontario for a Holiday. 


People who are thinking of their holidays just now should not overlook 
Ontario. It is a reproach to the people of the Province that they know so 
little of the beauties of their own division of the British Empire. People 
who come from all over the world to see Niagara are astonished to find that 
most of it belongs to Ontario, and that Ontario has created one of the most 
beautiful parks in the world around the great cataract. But they are far 
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more surprised to learn that thousands of people in Toronto have never seen 
the Falls. 

Ontario, however, has many remarkable scenes as well as Niagara. Four 
of the five great lakes are associated with Ontario, and along their coasts, 
especially perhaps in the Georgian Bay region, and in the 1,000 Islands and 
stretches of the St. Lawrence River, Ontario has a wonderful birthright. 
Inland there are other and as bewildering scenes of beauty. Muskoka is 
the resort during the summer of hordes of United States visitors, but there 
are districts much nearer Toronto which afford the most charming sylvan 
and rural landscapes. Victoria County and the Rice Lake and Stony Lake 
territory for sport and holidaying are unrivalled, and then away up in 
Hastings and Renfrew Counties are to be found scenes as strange as almost 
anywhere on the continent, outside the mountain ranges. The Ottawa River 
is an outlet for many tourists, canoeists and others who go up into Algonquin 
Park, and beyond this, north and west, are the marvels of Nipissing and 
Timagami and Timiskaming, while the trip up the Montreal River is one 
never to be forgotten. All of these places are not outside convenient range, 
while westward lies Nipigon, and beyond that the wonders of the Rainy 
River country. The poets have confined themselves chiefly to the lakes, 
but these wider fields must soon attract literary attention. The novelists 
have a boundless store before them in these endless millions of acres. 

Before the recent accession of territory Ontario was just the same size as 
the German Empire. It is now more than half as large again. A more 
fertile land does not exist on earth. The forests of Ontario have paid the 
people’s taxes for some generations, and the forestry department hopes to 
maintain the record. Water power exists in abundance. The only thing 
that is scarce is people. If Ontario people would make haste to get 
acquainted with Ontario, all over its 400,000 square miles, they would soon 
have the rest of the world spending their vacation there, and finally settling 
down in residence. Then would be fulfilled the saying, uttered twenty years 
ago by a World man, that the centre of the British Empire shall yet move 
over to Canada.—World, June 18, 1913. 


HUNTING AND FISHING. 


This is a most alluring field. Forests of vast extent, rivers and 
lakes innumerable, game and fish abundant, in a province 3% times 
the size of the Old Land, with only 214 millions of people, and just 
about a week’s sail from British shores. Think of it. How grand 
the opportunity! Thrilling pleasure to the sportsman. Enjoyment 
and sustenance to the settler. More than that. It is not limited 
to men of the strong, adventurous type. It is within the reach of 
the ordinary man. For magnificent railways penetrate these 
fastnesses in Old and New Ontario: the Grand Trunk, the Canadian 
Pacific, the Canadian Northern, and the National Transcontinental, 
spreading-out and speeding-out with comfort and ease for thousands 
of miles. The “ Highlands” and other parts of Old Ontario are 
at their command, with multitudes of deer; great numbers of duck; 
and plentiful shoals of fish: black bass, brook trout, maskinonge 
(30 Ibs. weight’ «nd others of the finny tribe. So also are 
Timagami and Timiskaming (by T. & N. O. R.) on the east, and 
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right through the great Districts of Northern Ontario to Rainy 
River and Kenora on the west, where hunter and angler find the 
lordly moose, caribou, red deer, hare and beaver; black bear, grey 
wolf, lynx and porcupine; wild goose, wild duck, grouse, partridge, 
prairie chicken and ptarmigan; sturgeon, maskinonge, salmon trout, 
speckled trout, white fish, herring, pike and bass. Thousands of 
sportsmen enter that area of strength and pleasure every year. 
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GOVERNMENT Iss 


GOVERNMENT. 


CANADA. 


The Dominion of Canada, of which Ontario is one of the 
federated provinces, is a federal dependency of Great Britain, and 
has a representative and responsible government, with the seat of 
Government at Ottawa, in the Province of Ontario. 


Federal Executive. 


The King is represented by a Governor-General, advised by a 
Cabinet chosen from the members of the two Houses of Parliament. 
The Cabinet consists of 15 ministers holding departmental offices, 
besides one or more ministers without office. 


Legislative Power. 


The principles of parliamentary government are those of the 
British Isles. The legislative power is vested in the King, the 
Senate and the House of Commons. (The Senate comprises 86 
members appointed by the Crown. It has co-ordinate powers of 
legislation with the House of Commons, except in fiscal matters. 
The House of Commons consists of 219 members, elected every 
five years (unless Parliament is sooner dissolved) by the citizens 
of the various Provinces. Parliament meets regularly once a year; 
members of both Houses receive a salary. The legislative powers 
of the Federal Government are limited to certain subjects. of 
Dominion or National importance set forth in the written constitu- 
tion entitled “The British North America Act.” 


Province of Ontario 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR ...........:.- Hissiionor =|. NL Gibson,. K-Ci Db: 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL: 


President of Council and Prime Minister....Hon. Sir J. P. Whitney. 
ALLOFHENAGENCEGL £92, 2) en Hone) il akoy, 
Treasurer of the Province ........-.+..... Honk. bsalucas 
Secretary and Registrar of Province ....... Hon. W. J. Hanna. 
Manister OFM OUCOHON ofl) Ane ss ee Hon. R. A. Pyne 
Minister of Agriculture 0.2.04 cc ccc. Fone, | Sarit 
Manuister of PublicdV-orks 220 5 ion. eee be on. Hon. J. O. Reaume. 
Minister of Lands, Forests and Mines ...... ELGie VV Ede Hearst. 
Without Portfolio Fon. J. S. Hendrie. 


0:0. 010) kOu Sle e1-0: (0 6.0 et el ene) oleh) 08 8 Hon. A. Beck. 
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The executive power of the Province is vested in a Lieutenant- 
Governor, appointed by the Governor-General of the Dominion-in- 
Council and aided by a Council, the members of which have seats in 
the Legislative Assembly, to which they are responsible. ‘The seat 
of Government is at Toronto. 

There is only one House, an elected Assembly, consisting of 106 
salaried members. The duration of the Assembly is four years, 
unless sooner dissolved. ‘There is manhood suffrage, limited by 
residence and citizenship. The sessions are annual. The powers 
of the Legislature are defined by the British North America Act. 
The subjects that fall within the legislative authority of the Pro- 
vincial Government are very numerous: comfort and convenience, 
liberty and life, all the rights of citizens with respect to property, 
and the endless matters that daily affect a community. 

The legislative powers of the Province relate to the management 
and sale of public lands and the timber and minerals thereon; ad- 
ministration of justice in the Province; property, and the raising of 
revenue for provincial purposes; the establishment, maintenance and 
management of prisons, hospitals, asylums, charities, education, etc. ; 
tavern licenses, local works and undertakings, and generally all 
matters of a local nature. 

The revenue of the Province is derived from the sale of Crown 
lands, timber and minerals, from liquor licenses, succession duties, 
and other fees, supplemented by a subsidy from the Dominion. The 
total revenue of the Department of Lands, Forests and Mines in 
T9I2 was $2,900,204.74. The Province expends a great deal of 
money in public services such as are maintained elsewhere wholly 
by the municipalities. These include the care of lunatics, the main- 
tenance of institutions for the deaf, dumb and blind, of reformatories 
and refuges. Aid is given to hospitals and charities, and the Pro- 
vince undertakes the care and protection of neglected children, and 
further aids the municipalities with large grants for Public and High 


Schools. 


Statement of leading items of Expenditure by the Province of 
Ontario for the year ended October 31, 1912: 


Civil=-Governmentwere., 9) eer ae $680,451 95 
eevislaviony 1 +key ee ee ee ce 231,426 72 
Administrationsot) | Usticews ei. 674,390 79 
Education: s3 eau oe 1,963,251 64 
Public Institutions Maintenance ...... 1,313,969 48 
Agricultirep rats cemeriet eca 687,503 04 


Colonization and Immigration ........ 106,227 63 
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Flospitalseanc sc Mahitiess: ena e. weekice 411,108 88 
Public Buildings, Maintenance, etc... 1,617,008; 04 
aD CVO Sante te en ence erst asen ss 203,023.20 
POLO MIZALION COA Seer econ cpa chores trices 233,623) 22 
WasSCelanecollemoenvicess ante tan cases 1,140,590 10 


(Sarees Olly ClO Wie (ANUSi aaa aie wie ne 579,862 19 

For the year 1912, the total receipts amounted to $13,822,756.34, 
and the total expenditure to $13,887,601.45. On the 31st day of 
October of that year, the Province had cash to the amount of 
$1,439,071.88 on deposit to its credit in the bank. 


Municipal Government. 


Ontario possesses a very complete system of municipal govern- 
ment. The municipal divisions are counties, cities, towns, villages 
and townships. ‘The ratepayers of each municipality annually elect 
a council to transact its business, these councils being entrusted with 
certain quasi-legislative powers. Revenue is provided by taxation. 
The only direct taxes that the people of Ontario are called upon to 
pay are imposed by the municipality, and they are as a rule quite 
moderate, especially in rural municipalities. In the latter, taxes 
may be levied for roads and bridges, for schools, and for general 
administrative purposes, etc. Urban municipalities may, in addition, 
raise funds for the establishment of water and sewerage systems, 
and for the acquisition and operation of public utilities, by-laws 
having first been submitted to the ratepayers and their endorsation 
obtained. As a rule where large sums are to be expended, deben- 
tures are issued by the municipality and taxes levied to meet the 
outlay. 

In most countries the expenses of the central government are 
met by taxes levied on the municipalities, but in Ontario this is not 
the case. The municipalities raise no funds for the central govern- 
ment, but, on the contrary, the central or provincial government 
distributes large sums each year among the municipalities. 

A Municipal District is a division of Ontario in which, owing to 
sparseness of population, there is no County Council, and the duties 
of the Council are therefore discharged by the Government of the 
province. 
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POPULATION. 


The Province of Ontario has a population of 2,523,274, prin- 
cipally British or of British origin. It is obvious that there is room 
in Ontario for many millions more, and people of British stock, 
able-bodied and industrious, are particularly welcome. 


CITIES AND TOWNS. 


Ontario has approximately 300 cities, towns and villages. It 
has the honor of possessing the capital city of Canada. The 
following are the cities and the more important towns :— 


IN OLD ONTARIO. 
Toronto. 


Toronto is the capital of Ontario and the seat of the Provincial 
Government. The second city in the Dominion, it is one of the 
most beautiful on the continent. It is situated on the north shore 
of Lake Ontario, on a siope of land gradually rising from the shore 
to a height of 220 feet, and it covers an area of 33 square miles. In 
front of the city is the harbor, a square mile in area, formed by an 
island on the south. On the east is the River Don, and on the west 
the Humber. ‘The city possesses many tree-shaded streets, fine 
parks, elegant residences, and handsome public buildings, such as 
the Legislative Buildings, the City Hall, the General Hospital, and 
the Public Library. 

It is the seat of a number of educational institutions—the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, with affiliated colleges: University College, Vic- 
toria, Trinity, Knox, Wycliffe, St. Michael’s; McMaster University ; 
Royal College of Dental Surgeons; Upper Canada College; St. 
Andrew’s College; a Normal School; Colleges for Ladies; Col- 
leges of Music, and others. 

Its industries are many and varied, including the manufacture of 
engines, boilers, mining and other machinery, agricultural imple- 
ments, heating apparatus, carriages, motor vehicles, pianos and 
organs, jewellery, silverware, tinware, glassware, carpets, confec- 
tionery, biscuits, brick, tile and many other articles. 

The number of manufacturing establishments is estimated at 
1,200; the capital invested, $170,000,000; employees, 92,000; annual — 
salaries and wages, $42,000,000; annual value of products, 
$180,000,000. 
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It gives or offers to manufacturers an abundant supply of cheap 
electric power from Niagara Falls, and its streets are magnificently 
lighted at a low rate by the Hydro-Electric System. 

The city has water communication to tide water and to 
halfway across the continent, and excellent railway facilities, 
both of which make it a great distributing centre. Vessels to the 
number of 3,514, with tonnage of 1,831,550 tons, arrived in Toronto 
harbor in 1912; and 335 trains enter and leave the city daily. ‘The 
summer tourist traffic centring at this port is the greatest in 
Canada. Twenty passenger steamers arrive and depart daily. ‘The 
R. and O. Navigation Co. make the city their western terminus. 

Since its incorporation as a city in 1834 Toronto has increased 
in population from 9,000 to 425,000. In 1908 it was 302,000. ‘The 
city has 508 miles.of streets, 113 miles of electric street railway, 50 
public parks and gardens, 240 churches, 81 public schools, 9 high 
schools, 10 public libraries, 7 public hospitals, 165 banks, 146 hotels, 
alte 7 theatres: lie sitect railway carried in 1OT2, 135,780,573 
passengers. A departmental retail store, conducted on a cash basis, 
employs 12,000 hands. ‘The city has the largest annual exhibition 
in the world, with an attendance of close on a million. ‘The value of 
butidinece-ectectcd= tn =<1006 “Was 2513,150,052, in IO12o4t swas 
$27,401,761. The total assessment of the city in 1909 was 
$227,800,000, in 1913, $436,120,049. ‘The inland revenue collections 
for year 1908-9 were $1,421,937, for 1912-13, $1,961,610. The 
port customs receipts for 1908-9 were $9,664,197, for 1912-13, 
$20,261,577. The clearing house returns for 1908 were Pe 166,- 
002543021 OR 1012, 92,170,230, 370: 


Ottawa. 


The city of Ottawa is the capital of the Dominion, and therefore 
the official place of residence of the Governor-General and the seat 
of the Federal Government. It nestles in a forest of maples and 
other trees on high cliffs overlooking the Ottawa River, and com- 
mands a view of mountain, river and vale of great beauty and 
grandeur. ‘The city is noted for its magnificent architecture. The 
Parliamentary and other government and public buildings, and a 
large number of private residences, constructed of splendid native 
stone and brick, are elaborate and striking in design, as well as in 
the appointment of beautiful grounds. It is abundantly provided 
with playgrounds, parks, picturesque driveways, shady avenues and 
splendid boulevards; it is well laid out with clean permanently paved 
streets, and the electric street railway gives excellent service. “I 
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find,” says the editor of Munsey’s Magazine, “that Ottawa is a 
centre of the highest civilization, a vital force of industry, culture, 
progress, civic government and beauty. You have not only mastered 
the enigma of municipal government, but you have made a city so 
splendid in its physical aspects that it will become a model for the 
whole Dominion.”’ And another American writer calls it, “ Ottawa 
the Beautiful.” The population is 95,570, including suburbs, 
128,000. 


Nine steam roads enter the city, two others and one electric 
line are under construction, and there are eight water lines. Four 
great railways are the Grand Trunk, Canadian Pacific, Canadian 
Northern, and New York Central, leading to far distant cities. 
Several branch lines run into the heart of the hunting and fishing 
country of the Gatineau and Algonquin Park. Water lines are by 
the Rideau Canal to the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes, and by 
the Ottawa and St. Lawrence Rivers to the Great Lakes, Montreal, 
and the Atlantic seaboard. 


The city has 180 industries of various kinds, iron works and 
foundries, and large factories for the production of paper, card- 
board, tents and awnings, marine signals, and cement, giving em- 
ployment to about 17,000 persons, and paying out in annual wages 
about $8,000,000. It has the largest individual lumber factory in 
the world, the district output in 1911 aggregating 459,000,000 feet, 
board measure, with a value of $13,772,000. Vast deposits of raw 
material of great variety exist nearby, giving great opportunities for 
many industries. 


Ottawa consumes about 75,000 h.p. of electric energy, and has 
available over 25,000 when required, generated in the heart of the 
city. The Chaudiere Falls is one of the finest water-powers. Within 
a radius of 50 miles there is undeveloped power for commercial 
purposes of very great volume and value. 


The city has excellent educational facilities. Among its institu- 
tions are the Conservatory of Music, Normal and Model Schools, 
Boys’ College, Collegiate Institute, Ladies’ College, and the Univer- 
sity of Ottawa. Besides these there are three business colleges and 
sixty-nine other public and private colleges and schools. 

The Central Canada Exhibition, a Live Stock and Poultry Fair, 
and a Horse Show, al] excellent institutions, are held here annually. 
There is also a very good Annual Exhibition of Motor Vehicles. 
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Hamilton. 


The city of Hamilton, population about 90,000, is situated on the 
shore of Hamilton Bay, a beautiful landlocked harbor at the head 
of Lake Ontario. Behind the city is the mountain or escarpment 
which extends from Niagara Fails, 42 miles to the east. From this 
range there is a magnificent view of the city below, with its wide, 
well paved streets, fine residences and public buildings, and wealth 
of beautiful shade trees; of the clear waters of the Bay beyond; and 
of the “ Fruit Garden of Canada,” on the south east, a picture of 
beauty rarely equalled on the continent. Out of this “Garden” 
about a million dollars’ worth of fruit is shipped annually, the 
greater portion of it passing through Hamilton. 

The city has excellent facilities by both water and rail. It is 
the regular port of call for all the steamship lines operating from 
Montreal to the head of Lake Superior. The Inland Steamship 
Lines, Limited, have a tri-weekly service to Montreal and inter- 
mediate ports. Operating through it are the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way; Canadian Pacific Railway; Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo 
Railway; and Canadian Northern Railway. It is also the centre of 
a complete electric railway system for city and suburban travel. 


Hamilton is essentially a manufacturing city, possessing all the 
economic conditions required by large industrial concerns for favor- 
able operation. It has a practically unlimited supply of electric 
energy from large companies economically generating power from 
Decew Falls 35 miles, and Niagara Falls 42 miles, distant. The 
Hamilton Hydro-Electric department is municipally owned and sells 
power at cost, while the Dominion Power and ‘T'ransmission 
Company serves manufacturers satisfactorily. 

Manufacturing establishments number 400; capital invested, 
$50,000,000; employees, 25,000; yearly wages and. salaries, 
$14,000,000; yearly value of products, $50,000,000. The industries 
include blast furnaces and steel plants, iron foundries, wood-working 
machinery, agricultural implements, electrical apparatus and 
machinery, tools, wire goods and wire fence, washing-machines and 
clothes wringers, hardware, silverware, clothing, hosiery, boots, 
furniture and many other articles. 

The facilities for acquiring an education are good, there being 
30 public schools, 4 private schools, a Normal School, Technical 
School, Collegiate Institute and several Business Colleges. 

Hamilton is steadily progressive, and possesses many advantages 
as a residential and business city. 
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London. 


The city of London, in the County of Middlesex, 121 miles west 
of Toronto, has a population of 52,730. It is in the centre of 
a fine agricultural country, and its market in grain, live stock and 
produce is one of the best in Ontario. 

The main lines of the Grand Trunk and Canadian Pacific Rail- 
ways pass through vt. Branch lines of the Michigan Central, Pere 
Marquette, and London and Port Stanley Railways also run into 
the city. | 

The city owns its own road, the London and Port Stanley, con- 
necting with Port Stanley on Lake Erie, a distance of 23 miles, thus 
giving a lake port besides furnishing special freight rates to manu- 
facturers. 

As a manufacturing city, it is steadily growing in importance. 
Among its numerous industries are, several agricultural implement 
works, extensive breweries, car, oil, and chemical works, foundries, 
machine shops, furniture factories, brick and tile works, brass works 
and one of the largest stove plants in the empire. Electric power 
at a low rate is supplied by the Hydro-Electric Commission. 

London is an attractive city with wide, regular streets, boule- 
vards, shade trees, =and <fine’ residences. About 90 per cent. ‘of 
the workingmen own their own homes. It is the leading educa- 
tional centre of Western Ontario, having the Western University, 
a Provincial Normal School, Collegiate Institute, and twenty-two 
schools. Occupying 300 acres, the Provincial Asylum for the Insane 
is located just outside the city limits. 


Brantford. 


This is a flourishing city on the Grand River, Brant County, 63 
miles west of Toronto, with a population of 25,337. It is served 
by the Grand Trunk, the Toronto-Hamilton and Buffalo Railway, 
the Lake Erie and Northern Railway, the Canadian Northern, the 
Brantford and Hamilton Electric Railway, and the Grand Valley 
Railway. Brantford has large manufacturing interests, employing 
from 8,000 to 10,000 hands the year round, and including agricul- 
tural implements, engines, boilers, machinery, malleable castings, 
carriages, stoves, woollen goods, etc. The city has the Hydro- 
Electric power, and the Western Counties Electric power supplied 
from Decew Falls, and natural gas. There are ten banks, two daily 
and three weekly papers, a public library, hospitals, churches of all 
denominations and excellent schools. Brantford has the Ontario 
Institute for the Education of the Blind. 
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Windsor. — 

The city of Windsor, Essex County, 230 miles from ‘Toronto, on 
the Detroit River, opposite Detroit, is in the most southerly part 
of the Dominion, midway along the chain of Great Lakes, where the 
principal highways of commerce converge to cross the international 
waterway. Population, 20,000. It has exceptional facilities by rail 
and water for reaching the growing western market. Five railways 
enter the city: Grand Trunk, Canadian Pacific, Michigan Central, 
Wabash, and Pere Marquette. The first two enter the United 
States by ferries, and the third by tunnel to Detroit. ‘here is also 
an electric railway system operating eastward from the city. Four 
steamship lines operate boats to half a dozen river and lake resorts 
a few hours distant. ‘The city is the metropolis of the rich fruit and 
tobacco belt of southwestern Ontario. Its industries include motor 
cars, salt, drugs, cigars, steel and iron products, machinery, 
stoves, brass goods, bentwood, paint and varnish, cereals, etc. 
Natural gas is supplied to manufacturers at a low rate. The city 
has seven large public schools, four separate schools, several 
academies, and a Collegiate Institute; well paved shaded avenues, 
street intersections beautified with flower beds, well-kept public 
grounds, and attractive homes. 


Peterborough. 

The city of Peterborough, County of Peterborough, 76 miles 
from ‘Toronto, population 20,000, is picturesquely situated on the 
Otonabee River, a part of the Trent Valley system of waterways. 
It is on the Midland system of the Grand Trunk, and the main line 
of the Canadian Pacific passes through it. The Otonabee River and 
connecting waters furnish abundant water power, and Hydro- 
Electric energy is delivered at cheap rates for light and power: Its 
industries include an extensive plant for the manufacture of electric 
machinery and appliances; mining, mill and hydraulic machinery ; 
lumber mills; planing mills; flour mills; agricultural implements; 
carriages; harness; locks; furniture; canoes; carpets; twine; 
woollens; brick and tile; pork products; cereal foods; and many 
other articles. On the Trent Waterway is situated the Hydraulic 
Lifit-Lock, the highest lift-lock and one of the largest monolithic 
masses of concrete in the world. | 

The city has a Provincial Normal School, a Collegiate Institute, 
a Conservatory of Music, a Business College, government buildings, 
and nine public schools. It has handsome residences and public 
buildings and several parks of considerable beauty, and is in the 
midst of a large and rich agricultural district. Adjacent to the 
city are attractive summer resorts on the Kawartha Lakes. 
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Kingston. 


The city of Kingston, Frontenac County, has a population of 
19,716. It is situated near the efflux from Lake Ontario of the 
st. Lawrence River, at the head of the Thousand Islands. It has 
ideal shipping facilities. Lake and river steamships call daily during 
the season of navigation. The Rideau gives water communication 
with Ottawa and intervening towns. Its railways are the Grand 
Trunk and the Canadian Pacific. The city’s leading industries are 
locomotive works, shipbuilding, foundries, smelting, milling, pianos, 
textiles, hosiery, transportation plant, etc. It has excellent educa- 
tional institutions, including Queen’s University, School of Min- 
ing and Agriculture, Dairy School of the Ontario Government, 
Regiopolis College, Ladies’ College, Collegiate Institute and public 
schools. There are a number of handsome public buildings and 
attractive private residences. Near it is a Dominion Penitentiary 
and a Provincial Asylum for the Insane. Kingston is a fine sum- 
mer resort and in the centre of splendid fishing grounds. The deep- 
ening of the Welland Canal will mean much, as the larger boats 
will tranship here. 


St. Thomas. 


The city of St. Thomas, population 16,000, situated 8 miles from 
Port Stanley on Lake Erie, and 130 miles from Toronto, is one of 
the most important railway centres in the Province. The city is 
entered by five leading steam railways, the Michigan Central, the 
Grand Trunk, the Wabash, the Canadian Pacific and the Pere Mar- 
quette, and by one electric railway, the London and Lake Erie, run- 
ning through St. Thomas from London to Port Stanley. It is a 
divisional point for all these railways, except the Canadian Pacific. 
The Michigan Central and Pere Marquette have large railway shops 
employing many hands. The public buildings—post office, city hall, 
court house—are all splendid structures. A new Collegiate Insti- 
tute and five new public schools, as well as Alma Ladies’ College, 
provide the best of educational facilities. The city owns all its pub- 
lic utilities, water works, gas works, electric light and power works, 
and street railway. Its industries include the manufacture of car 
wheels, brushes and brooms, knitted goods, shoes, and furnaces; 
foundry products, planing and flour mills, and a number of smaller 
industries. St. Thomas is situated in the centre of one of the finest 
agricultural areas in Western Ontario, and its growth has been 
steady and healthy, the majority of its citizens owning their own 
homes. 
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Saturday Morning in Berlin Public Market Hall. 
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Berlin. 


The city of Berlin, Waterloo County, 62 miles west of Toronto, 
is on the main line of the Grand Trunk Railway, and has electric 
connection with Waterloo, Preston, Hespeler, Galt and Bridgeport. 
It has a population of 16,917, many of which are of German extrac- 
tion, and 70 per cent. own their homes. ‘The city possesses and 
Operates its waterworks and sewerage systems, gas and electric 
light, and street railway, and has found municipal ownership of 
public utilities to be a pronounced success. It has the distinction of 
being the first municipality to use Niagara power distributed by 
the Hydro-Electric Commission of Ontario. A city of steady 
growth and industrial progress it is proud of “Busy Berlin.” ‘There 
are 120 factories and its industries embrace tanneries, rubber goods, 
felt, planing mill, granite and marble, furniture, pianos, store 
fixtures, white wear, shirts and collars, boots and shoes, buttons, 
bedding, woodenware, flour milling, biscuit and confectionery, beet 
sugar, pork, etc. The new Victoria School, typical of Berlin’s 
educational features and erected at a cost of $100,000, is one of the 
finest in the Province. The city is well-kept and up-to-date, and 
all over are beautiful homes. Victoria Park is one of the most 
attractive parks in the Dominion. 


Stratford. 


The city of Stratford, the county seat of Perth, 88 miles from 
Toronto, is on the main line of the Grand Trunk Railway. Popula- 
tion, 15,076. Six branches of the Grand Trunk pass through the 
city, making it a great distributing centre, and a favorable location 
for factories. It is surrounded by a fine farming country, in which 
are many small towns and villages. The city’s industries are, 
locomotive repair shops, bridge and iron works, threshing machines, 
flour mill machinery, agricultural implements, wire fences, bricks 
and tiles, knitting factories, woollens, carriages, furniture and office 
specialties, clothing, cordage, flour mill, pork packing, dairy supplies, 
biscuits and confectionery and other articles. The city has several 
fine schools, including an excellent Collegiate Institute and Tech- 
nical School, and a Provincial Normal School. Paved with brick 
and asphalt, the streets are lined with maples and other trees, and 
many residences are substantial and handsome. 
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Guelph. 


The city of Guelph, Wellington County, 49 miles from Toronto, 
is on a branch of the River Speed and in the centre of a fine agri- 
cultural district. Population, 15,330. It is served by the Grand 
Trunk and the Canadian Pacific Railways. An electric line leading 
to it is being constructed by the Canadian Northern Railway. The 
city owns its waterworks, gas and electric light works, street railway 
and sewerage system. Electric power is supplied by the Hydro- 
Electric system. Its manufactures are important and include 
pianos, organs, sewing machines, carriages, sleighs, furnaces, stoves, 
radiators, malleable castings, gasolene engines, hardware and wood- 
enware, carpets, worsted and cotton yarns, knitted goods, clothing, 
doors and sashes, biscuits, flour, agricultural implements, etc. In 
addition to good schools and a Collegiate Institute, it is the seat of 
the Ontario Agricultural College and Macdonald Institute (see 
under “Agricultural Institutions”). In it is held the Provincial 
Winter Live Stock and Poultry show. Adjacent to the city is the 
Central Prison Farm. 


St. Catharines. 


The city of St.. Catharines, Lincoln County, 70 miles from 
Toronto by rail, is situated on the Welland Canal, connecting Lakes 
Erie and Ontario, and on the Grand Trunk Railway. Population, 
14,741. "The Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto Electric Railway 





Street in St. Catharines. 
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runs from St. Catharines to Niagara Falls, N.Y., and to Port 
Dalhousie on Lake Ontario, where steamboat connection is made 
with ‘Toronto, 34 miles distant. An electric street railway extends 
from St. Catharines to the neighboring towns of Thorold and 
Merritton. The city is the seat of the Bishop Ridley College for 
boys. Its industries include paper, flour and planing mills, builders’ 
factories, metal works, threshing machines, agricultural itools, tan- 
nery, knitting factory, wire, biscuits, fruit canning establishments 
and a cold storage warehouse for foods. St. Catharines is situated 
in a rich fruit-growing and agricultural district, where there are very 
extensive grape vineyards. 
Chatham. 


The city of Chatham, Kent County, 180 miles from Toronto, is 
situated at the head of navigation on the River ‘Thames. Pop- 
ulation, 12,039. At its service are the Grand ‘Trunk and the 
Canadian Pacific Railways, the Wabash, and the Pere Marquette, 
and there is an electric railway between Chatham, Wallaceburg and 
Lake Erie. The city has electric light and a first-class system of 
waterworks, armouries, House of Refuge, fine schools, and a col- 
legiate institute. Its industries are carriage factories, engine and 
boiler works, builders’ factories, flour mills, fanning mills, woollen 
mills, malleable iron and steel specialties, machine shop, wagons, 
gas engines, bricks and tiles, pad and textile works, fruit evaporator, 
canning, and other industries. he city is in the midst of a fertile 
agricultural district. And in the neighbourhood are good fishing 
and shooting. 

Belleville. 


The city of Belleville, Hastings County, population 11,201, is 
situated at the point where the Moira River flows into the Bay of 
Quinte and thence into Lake Ontario. It is on the main line of the 
Grand Trunk Railway, the Canadian Northern Railway, and. the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, and is about I13 miles east of Toronto 
and 220 miles west of Montreal. It is a port of call for the Bay 
of Quinte division of the Inland Lines, Limited, plying between To- 
ronto, Montreal, and intermediate ports. Belleville has 40 indus- 
tries and is the largest cement producing centre in Canada. Among 
its industries are the following: lock works, flour mills, foundries, 
rolling mills, planing mills, shirt factories, mattress factory, woollen 
mills, evaporator, canning factory, boat works, carriage. works, 
paper mills, machine works, furniture factories, brewery, distillery, 
vinegar works, stone quarries, marble and brick works, tannery, 
cigar factories, tinware and lanterns. It is also an important market 
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for agricultural products. The city’s residential section is especially 
attractive because of its wide shaded streets and comfortable resi- 
dences. The opportunities for boating, fishing and yachting attract 
numbers of visitors. ; 

It is also a great educational centre, comprising Albert College, 
Alexandra College for Ladies, St. Agnes School for Ladies, The 
Ontario Business College, The Belleville Business College, The — 
Ontario Deaf and Dumb Institute, a Conservatory of Music, a | 
Collegiate Institute and a number of excellent schools, 
( 


Woodstock. 


The city of Woodstock, county seat of the County of Oxford, 
has a population of 10,136. It is situated on the main lines of the 
Canadian Pacific and Grand Trunk Railways, 90 miles from 
Toronto, and is about midway between Detroit and Niagara Falls. 
It is also on the line of the Grand Trunk running from Lake Erie 
to Lake Huron and Georgian Bay, and is the terminus of an elec- 
tric line of railway running between Woodstock and Ingersoll, a 
distance of some ten miles. The city is situated in a fine agricul- 
tural district, particularly noted for its dairy products, and it has a 
splendid shipping trade in butter and eggs. It has a number of 
manufactories, including a furniture plant, with an output valued 
at three-quarters of a million dollars annually; two wagon factories, 
one with a capacity of 10,000 wagons a year; factories for the manu- 
facture of upright and grand pianos, church and reed organs, piano 
actions, stools and benches, dove-tail glue jointers, bent goods, 
castors, implements, garden tools, knitted and woven goods, fire- 
arms, school desks, woven wire fencing, biscuits and confections, 
stoves, vacuum cleaners, bed springs, mattresses, wind mills, braids, 
motor cars, etc. This city is on the line of the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission, is well lighted, and has an abundant pure water 
supply, both plants municipally owned. Educationally Woodstock 
is exceedingly well-off: two Colleges, Collegiate Institute, five public 
schools and a separate school. The Woodstock Hospital for 
Epileptics, built by the Government, is the first of its kind in the 
Dominion, 

Niagara Falls. 


The city of Niagara Falls, 83 miles from Turonto by rail, is 
situated on the Niagara River near the world famed Falls. Popu- 
lation, 9,410. It is the seat of great power development and the 
starting point for transmission lines. Three electric plants generate 
250,000 horse-power. Railway transportation, into both Canada and 
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the United States, is unsurpassed, the Niagara Peninsula being one 
of the main points of contact for the railways of Canada and the 
United States between Montreal in the east and the Detroit River 
in the west. An electric line to St. Catharines and Port Dalhousie, 
and a steam road to the town of Niagara on Lake Ontario, connect 
the city with steamboat to Toronto. There is also an electric 
railway to Buffalo, and one along the river between Queenston and 
Chippewa, with connection from the former by steamship to ‘T’o- 
ronto. From Chippewa on the Upper Niagara River there 1s 
uninterrupted water transportation as far as the western shore of 
Lake Superior, giving access to the market of northwestern Canada. 

The city’s residential advantages are up-to-date, including electric 
power and natural gas for light and heat. Its industries are, a 
foundry and machine shop, builders’ factories, planing mill, electro- 
chemical industries, silver works, aluminium novelties, suspenders 
and neckwear, cereal foods, cannery, and others. 


Owen Sound. 


Owen Sound, Grey County, 122 miles northwest of Toronto, is 
located where the Sydenham River flows into Georgian Bay and at 
the terminus of divisions of the Grand Trunk and Canadian Pacific 
Railways. Population 12,383. Its harbour is one of the finest on 
the Upper Lakes. The Northern Navigation Company’s steamers 
leave three times a week for Sault Ste. Marie and intermediate 
Georgian Bay ports, and other transportation companies also 
operate. The river supplies power, and the town has a good 
water system, municipal gas and electric light plants. Its industries 
are foundries, cement works, tanneries, mill machinery, turbine water 
wheels, agricultural implements, sash and door factories, wooden- 
ware, stoves, woollens, grain elevators, storage plants, flour and 
oatmeal mills, brick, lime, and other industries. 


Galt. 


Galt, Waterloo County, population 10,333, is situated on the 
Grand River, the Canadian Pacific and Grand Trunk Railways, 57 
miles west of Toronto. It has electric railway communication 
with Preston, Hespeler, Berlin, Waterloo, Paris and Brantford. Its 
industries include engines, boilers, lumber, farm implements, wheels. 
builders’ supplies, beds, brass goods, stoves, edge tools, safes, boxes, 
leather, boots, underwear. (he towm shas- hieh-class= educa- 
tional facilities, well equipped public institutions, four large parks 
and is in a rich agricultural district. 
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Sarnia. 


Sarnia, county seat of Lambton county, population 10,048, is on 
the St. Clair River and the Grand Trunk and Pere Marquette Rail- 
ways, 170 miles west of Toronto. At this point a submarine tunnel 
connects the railway systems of Ontario and Michigan. The 
Northern Navigation steamers run twice weekly from Sarnia to 
Port Arthur and Duluth and three times weekly to Fort William. 
During navigation an immense amount of freight is transferred 
from the roalroads here to steamers bound for Port Arthur and 
Fort William, the bulk of the traffic being destined for the North- 
west. ‘The town’s industries are lumber, planing and saw mills, gas 
and gasoline engines, threshers, carriages, spokes and hubs, oil 
refinery, salt works, cannery, cream separators, chair works, stoves 
and others. Sarnia has natural gas, street railway, fine schools and 
a good water front. 


Brockville. 


Brockville, the county town of Leeds and Grenville, population 
9,339, 1s on the River St. Lawrence, 125 miles west of Montreal. 
It is on the main line of the Grand Trunk; is connected with Ot- 
tawa by a branch of the Canadian Pacific; is a terminal of the 
Brockville, Westport and Northwestern, and its shipping facilit- 
ies by rail and water are excellent. The tourist steamers of the 
R. and O. Navigation Company call at Brockville daily during the 
summer. ‘The town is the centre of an important dairying section; 
cheese sold by the Dairymen’s Board of Trade exceeds in value three 
million dollars annually ; and it has a number of factories employing 
from 200 to 400 hands each besides smaller industries. It is beauti- 
fully situated at the eastern gateway to the famous Thousand 
Islands. Summer cottages extend along the St. Lawrence for 10 
miles. Within two hours’ ride by the C.N.R. is a chain of lakes, 
the Rideau, Beverley, Charleston, etc.—a paradise for anglers. 


Oshawa. 


Oshawa, Ontario county, population 8,000, 33 miles east of Tor- 
onto, is on the main line of the Grand Trunk, is on a branch of the 
Canadian Northern, and connects with Lake Ontario by the 
Oshawa Electric Railway. It has a wide reputation as a manu- 
facturing centre and contains the largest carriage plant in the 
Dominion. Among its foremost industries besides carriages, are 
motor cars, malleable iron, metal roofing, interior fittings, leather, 
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woollens, textiles, canning, steel ranges, pianos. Its chief indus- 
tries employ over 3,000 people. It is a fine residential town, with 
high and public schools, electric light and power, street railway, 
well paved streets and attractive parks. 


Lindsay. 


Lindsay, Victoria county, population 7,414, 70 miles from Tor- 
onto, is the centre of a fine farming district. Its railway facilities 
are the Grand Trunk and Canadian Pacific, and it has steamboat 
connection with summer resorts on the Kawartha Lakes. Its 
industries include lumber and saw mills, agricultural implements, 
mill machines, flour mills, tannery, woollen mill, builders’ factories, 
and canoes. ‘The town is supplied with electric power. 


Collingwood. 


Collingwood, Simcoe County, 94 miles from Toronto, is on the 
south shore of the Georgian Bay and on the Grand Trunk Railway. 
It is the terminal of the Georgian Bay division of the Northern 
Navigation Co. Population, 7,291. During navigation season it 





Launch of SS. Collingwood—length, 406 ft.; beam, 50 ft.; depth, 28 ft. 
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has steamship communication with leading lake ports—Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mackinac, etc. It has extensive dock accommodation, and 
the largest dry dock on the upper Canadian lakes. Its industries 
include the largest steel shipbuilding plant in Canada, nail and wire 
factory, grain elevator, foundries and machine shops, saw and plan- 
ing mills, flour mill, meat packing and canning plant, fruit and 
vegetable cannery, apple evaporator, tannery, biscuit factory, etc. 


The town owns the waterworks, electric light and hydro-electric 
power, and it has a Collegiate Institute, an armoury and a govern- 
ment fish hatchery. 


Cornwall. 


Cornwall the first important town west of Montreal and distant 
from it 68 miles, is on the St. Lawrence River 5 miles east of the 
Long Sault Rapids. Population, 6,479. The Grand Trunk, and 
the Ottawa branch of the New York Central system give it railway 
connections north, south, east and west. During navigation the 
tourist steamers of the R. O. and N. Co, call daily. The Cornwall 
canal supplies water-power for a number of important industries. 
The town has large cotton mills, a foundry, saw, paper, woollen, 
and flour mills, furniture, bedstead, clothing and builders’ factories, 
etc., an electric street railway and good schools. 


Other towns are—Smith’s Falls, Barrie, Orillia, Cobourg, Pem- 
broke, Welland, Port Hope, Ingersoll, Midland, Goderich, Waterloo, 
Hawkesbury, Paris, Arnprior, Petrolea, Preston, Carleton Place, 
Simcoe, Penetanguishene, Gananoque, Wallaceburg, Walkerville, 
St. Mary’s, Picton, Perth, Newmarket, Campbellford, Dunnville, 
Parry Sound, Walkerton, Rockland, Brampton, etc. 


The following are the cities and the more important towns :— 
IN NORTHERN ONTARIO. 
Fort William. 
The city of Fort William, 862 miles from Toronto, is situated 
on the Kaministiquia River, flowing into Thunder Bay, on the 
western shore of Lake Superior. Dividing into three channels at 


its mouth the river has about 26 miles of water within the area of 
the city limits and, with improvements, constitutes one of the finest 
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harbors in the Dominion. It is the terminal port of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway steamship service from Port McNicoll and the 
western terminal of the Inland Steamship Lines, Limited, and there 
are a dozen boat companies, all regular package freighters, besides 
numerous other craft trading on the lakes. The tonnage repre- 
sented by 3,824 vessels registered here in 1912 was 6,733,389 tons, 
an increase of 1,258,576 tons over 1911. Enormous quantities of 
grain from Manitoba and the Northwest are transhipped here to 
the lake vessels. During the period of navigation in 1912, including 
the balance of the 1911 crop, the total grain receipts amounted to 
115,000,000 bushels; there were unloaded at the docks in 1912 





Y.M.C.A., Fort William. 


Private Residence, Fort William. 


227,200 tons, ol, steel tailss-and the.© PR handled:610,918 tons:.of 
general merchandise, an increase over IQII of 2,873 tons. Railway 
facilities include the Canadian Pacific, the Grand Trunk Pacific, and 
the Canadian Northern, the terminals of the two former making a 
total yard capacity of 175 miles of track. ‘The actual figures con- 
nected with the freight receipts by the railway companies are not 
available, but tonnage over docks and cars over railways are 
estimated to be greatly in excess of any previous record. 

The manufactories include an iron and foundry plant, stove, 
flour, broom, brewing, brick and tile, sash and door, and lumber 
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plants, brass foundry, shipbuilding and various other indus- 
tries. |New industries which have arranged to establish here and 
have commenced operations represent an expenditure of aimost 
$4,000,000, and involve the employment of nearly 3,000 hands. 
‘These industries are railway rolling stock (locomotives excepted), 
starch, bedding, wire fence, tubes, nails, steel railway equipment, 
brick and tile, pressed brick. ‘The terminal elevator capacity in 
I9QI2 was 20,414,000 bushels; now under construction, 7,750,000 ; 
total 28,164,000. The value of improvements carried out in 1912 
along the water front of the city, including dredging, docks, 
elevators and warehouses, reached a total of $14,000,000. 

The water, light, telephone and sewerage systems of the city 
are municipally owned and controlled, as is also the electric railway. 
Hydro-Electric power is generated from Kakabeka Falls,—45,000 
horse-power has been already developed, and can be increased to 
100,000. ‘The city streets are clean, paved and boulevarded; there 
are many handsome business blocks, apartment houses and 
residences; and eight public parks and playgrounds. ‘The city has 
a Y.M.C.A. building which cost $120,000, a Collegiate Institute and 
eight public schools. ‘The population in 1907 was 13,882; in 1912, 
about 25,000. The assessment for 1912 was $24,362,267; for 1913, 
$38,895,251. 

The city is in a mineral district of hematite and magnetite ore, 
and adjacent is a fertile agricultural country where many settlers 
have located. In the districts west of Fort William there are 480 
men working in connection with the Ontario Government new roads 
construction, which will prove a boon to the farming community. 
Big game, moose, deer, bear, etc., are found in close proximity to 
the city, while small game abound in the neighbourhood. Hundreds 
of tourists visit Fort William and vicinity. 


Port? Arthur. 


The city of Port Arthur, situated on the shore of Thunder 
Bay, at the head of navigation on Lake Superior, is on the main 
line of the Canadian Pacific Railway, and is the lake terminus of 
the Canadian Northern Railway. It is about 1,400 miles from tide- 
water on the St. Lawrence at Quebec, and about 1,900 miles from 
the Pacific Ocean. ‘The city is the Canadian terminus of the 
Northern Navigation Company, the Booth and White Steamship 
line, the Montreal and Lake Superior Steamships, and the Chicago 
and Duluth Transportation Company, the headquarters of the 
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Canadian Northwest Steamship Company, and a calling port for 
the Canadian Pacific and for sixteen regular freight steamship lines. 
A branch of the National Transcontinental passes through the town 
northwestward to its main railway. Much of the merchandise of 
the east is transferred here from water to rail, while grain from the 
west is transhipped to the vessels of the lake. 


The chief industries on which the city depends include lumber- 
ing, mining, milling and farming, and it is the centre of the fishing 
industry on the Canadian side of the lake. Lumber mills repre- 
sent a capacity of 50,000,000 feet per year; a blast furnace for iron 
has a capacity of 100 tons pig iron per day; and water-powers near 
the city supply a large flour milling centre. A shipbuilding company 





Collegiate Institute, Port Arthur. 


employs over 500 men; wagon works, with a capacity of 15,000 
wagons per year, employ about 200 men, and a rolling stock manu- 
factory (under construction), with an output of 4o freight cars per 
day, will employ about 1,000 men. A coal dock has a capacity of 
800,000 tons, and the Canadian Northern elevator has a capacity of 
9,500,000 bushels of grain. 


Port Arthur is the judicial centre for Thunder Bay District, and 
located in it are its government offices. Its population is 15,654. 
It has five divisional public schools and a Collegiate Institute that 
cost $150,000. The city owns and operates all public utilities. Built 
on a hillside rising in three natural terraces to a height of 250 feet, 
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with wide streets permanently paved and electric lighted, and with 
many handsome residences surrounded by well kept lawns and 
luxuriant foliage, Port Arthur is an attractive home in which to 
reside. In the neighbourhood are rich farm lands. 


Sault Ste. Marie. 


Sault Ste. Marie, on St. Mary’s River, District of Algoma, popu- 
lation, 10,613, is on a branch of the Canadian Pacific Railway and is 
the terminus of the Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway. 
It is the western terminal of the Georgian Bay division of the 
Northern Navigation Company. The Algoma Steamship Line 
operates a fleet of freight and passenger boats. The town’s indus- 
tries are supplied with electric power. The chief industries in which 
millions of dollars are invested are represented by iron and steel 
plants, and wood-pulp mills. The traffic of the upper lakes, which 
is exceedingly large, passes through the Canadian and United States 
canals at Sault Ste. Marie, between Lakes Superior and Huron. 


North Bay. 


North Bay, 360 miles west of Montreal, is on the north shore 
of Lake Nipissing, at the junction of the Canadian Pacific, the 
Grand Trunk, and the Timiskaming and Northern Ontario Rail- 
ways. The population is over 9,000. It is a divisional point of 
the C.P.R., employing several thousand men. Its principal in- 
dustries are lumbering and related manufactures, a foundry, 
machine shop and smelter. In addition to high, public and separate 
schools, there is a Normal School maintained by the Province. The 
town is well equipped with electric light and water systems. To the 
southwest is the beautiful summer resort on the French River. 
Game of all kinds is in the vicinity, and easily reached by railroad 
and steamer. | 

Sudbury. 


Sudbury, in the District of that name, is on the main line of the 
C.P.R., at its junction with branches to Sault Ste Marie and Toronto. 
It is also served by the Canadian Northern Ontario and the Algoma 
Eastern Railways. Population, 5,000. The town owns and oper- 
ates its electric light, water and sewerage systems. It has high. 
public and separate schools, an opera house worth $50,000, and 
religious institutions worth over $200,000. The resources are 
lumbering, mining, railroading, and agriculture. It has a large 
foundry and machine shop, large planing mills and brickyards, an‘ 
a flour mill with a capacity of 2,000 barrels per day. The nickel 
mines in the neighbourhood are the largest in the world. 
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Kenora. 


Kenora, District of Kenora, a divisional point of the C.P.R., 
292 miles northwest of Fort William, is at the efflux of the Winni- 
peg River from the Lake of the Woods, and at the foot of 300 miles 
of navigation. Population, 6,000. The Rainy River Navigation 
Co. has a line of steamers to Fort Frances, while other vessels have 
regular routes to other points. Its principal industries are flour- 
milling, lumbering, mining and fishing. The Rat Portage Lumber 
Co. has a large annual output; the Maple Leaf Milling Co. has a 
capacity of 2,500 barrels of flour per day, and the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Keewatin, 3 miles west, has two flour mills with 
a joint capacity of 9,000 barrels per day, and a flour barrel factory 
with an output of 1,000 barrels per day. ‘There is a minimum of 
22,000 horse-power, partly developed, at the two branches of the 
Winnipeg River nearby. An attractive summer resort, with fishing 
and hunting in the vicinity, Kenora commands a beautiful view 
of the Lake, which is picturesquely dotted with thousands of islands. 


Cobalt. 


Cobalt, 330 miles north of Toronto, is on the Timiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway. Population, 5,630. It is one of the 
richest silver districts in the world. Contributed mostly by the 
Cobalt camp, the production of silver in Ontario in 1912 was 
30,322,805 ounces or one-seventh of the world’s output. The town 
has a machine shop and foundry, sampling plant, and a number of 
concentrators, several wholesale supply companies, and such modern 
conveniences as electric cars, electric light and telephone service. 


Porcupine. 


Porcupine, the terminus of a branch line 26 miles west of 
Troquois Falls, on the T. and N. O. Railway. is an important gold 
mining district. The mines whose stamp mills are under con- 
struction or actually at work are the Hollinger, Dome, McIntyre, 
Vipond, Jupiter, McEnany and others. Population, indefinite, 
7,000 or 8,000. 


Haileybury. 


Haileybury, on the T. and N. O. Railway, 3 miles from North 
Cobalt, is the new judicial seat of the north and is one of the oldest 
and most beautiful towns in Northern Ontario. Population, about 
4,000. The town commands a splendid view of Lake Timiskaming 
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over to the Quebec side, has a good waterfront and harbor, and has 
large public buildings and handsome residences. It is the head- 
quarters of the ‘Timiskaming Navigation Cy 


New Liskeard. 

New Liskeard, on the T. and N. O. Railway, 5 miles north of 
Haileybury, is in the midst of a rich agricultural country and is 
the “ gateway ” to the Great Clay Belt. Population, 3,700. At the 
head of Lake Timiskaming it is well equipped with steamboat 
service to all points on the lake and its tributary navigable rivers. 
The: Nipissing Central Railway (electric) connects New Liskeard 
with Haileybury and Cobalt. A town of excellent public utilities 
and modern buildings, it has a variety of industries which employ 
between 400 and 500 men, several Government offices, good schools, 
and a fine public library. 


Other towns are—Copper Cliff, Steelton, Sturgeon Falls, Blind 
River, Fort Frances, Thessalon, Mattawa, Keewatin, Little Current, 
Dryden, Massey, Rainy River, Cochrane, Englehart, Hearst, etc. 
The last four are railway divisional points. 


Norr.—It must be understood that the Bureau of Colonization is not 
advertising particular industries or even towns or cities, but is aiming at 
showing substantially the greatness of the Province in these aspects as a 
setting for the prime interests of agriculture. Hence full lists of towns or 
industries are not essential to its aim. 





Short course in Live Stock on a Manitoulin Island farm. 
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NORTHERN ONTARIO. 


Northern Ontario has been already dealt with in considerable 
detail in the Ontario Government’s handbook of that name, which 
may be had free on application. The following editorial portrays 
that vast region briefly but with suggestive comprehensiveness :— 


The Province of Ontario is 200,000 square miles greater than France 
or Germany. It has a population of 2,500,000. When you consider that 
France has nearly forty millions, and Germany nearly sixty-five millions, you 
get a faint idea of the possibilities of Ontario. 


But there is another remarkable fact. The bulk of the population of 
Ontario is found within a very small part of its area—the southern part, 
most of it lying within a couple of hundred miles of Toronto. After deduct- 
ing this you still have an area far greater than France or Germany still 
waiting to yield its wealth to settlers and other enterprising people. Though 
very sparsely settled, it is not by any means inaccessible. It is traversed 
from east to west by the Canadian Pacific Railway, and ere long there will 
be three railways instead of one. Northward, the Timiskaming and Northern 
Railway, owned by the people of Ontario, has reached a point five hundred 
miles north of Toronto, and now the survey has been made to James Bay, 
in Canada’s great northern inland sea. Branch railways and roads are being 
constructed in every direction. 


The history of New Ontario is a history of surprising discoveries. First, 
we, in Old Ontario, heard of Muskoka, a great playground, a place for camp- 
ing, boating, fishing, and hunting. The railway made its way farther north, 
in the hope of finding good agricultural land. Suddenly came the announce- 
ment of the discovery of silver mines of amazing richness, and a great min- 
ing population swarmed into Cobalt and the surrounding country. The dis- 
covery of gold caused another sensational influx of population. 


Still farther north was found a fertile tract of land, the clay belt, rivaling 
the Western prairies in wheat producing qualities, and wel] timbered and 
watered. This will be reached by the Ontario Government Railway, the 
Grand Trunk Pacific, and the Canadian Northern Railway. 


The process of discovery is not yet complete. We have already found 
silver, gold, nickel, water-powers, timber, land capable of producing the finest 
erains and vegetables, spacious playgrounds for health and pleasure. There 
may be more surprises. There is surely reason to hope that in this vast 
region there are homes for millions of people, and opportunities for men and 
women who have the qualities of the pioneer, qualities which have marked 
all the races that have played their part in building up the Canadian nation. 
—Star, June 25, 1913. 
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PROGRESS AND FUTURE. 


Under this head may well be placed an editorial each from two 
leading newspapers of Toronto. The first, though merely touching 
Ontario, deals broadly with the Dominion, and inasmuch as lesser 
and greater are essentially bound up with each other, the question of 
progress is common. ‘The second, though also taking a wide view, 
concentrates attention upon Ontario. 


The Story of a Year’s Progress. 


In his excellent annual review of the financial year, Mr. Fred W. Field, 
editor of the Monetary Times, takes the ground that Canadian progress 
is not being overdone because over a thousand settlers enter the Dominion 
every day, and because as a consequence great stretches of virgin soil are 
being constantly rendered productive, to say nothing of the new towns that 
arise every few weeks in Northern Ontario. on the prairies and in British 
Columbia. In fifteen years we have secured 2,392,000 citizens from abroad, 
and to-day the influx is at the rate of 400,000 per annum. Those who have 
come within the last eleven years have brought with them in cash and set- 
tlers’ effects about $700,000,000. Their labour adds immensely to the aggre- 
eate wealth of the nation; they greatly enlarge the purchasing power of the 
domestic markets, and from $200,000,000 to $300.000.000 per annum of British 
monev follows them into this land of their adoption. 

British capitalists have lent us $2.060,000,000. which has gone into steam 
railways. canals. electric railways, financial and municpal enterprises, and 
land and mine investments. Lest outsiders should fear that our commit- 
ments are overdone, it is noted that our farms, mines, fisheries, forests and 
factories have vielded $2.028,744,433 in a single twelve-month period. Thus 
_our factory output and the products of our barely touched natural resources 
for one year eqtial in value Canadian bcrrowings from the Old Country 
investor to date. Largely because of our National Policy of moderate pro- 
tection, American industries have invested $500,000,000 in this country. 

The Monetary Times thinks that, despite some reckless gambling in real 
estate. the Dominion, instead of being at the end of a period of development, 
is really at the heginning of a new era of growth agriculturally, industrially 
and commetciallv. In the next few years the great tracts of arable land in 
Northern Ontario will join the Prairies in the production of wheat and 
other farm stuff on an extensive scale. The older parts of the country will 
increase their agricultural output several times over under the adoption of 
improved methods of farming. The vast amount of railway construction 
still to be done, the building and deepening of canals and the other public 
undertakings under way and in view, mean the continued outlay of great 
sums of money, and there is no reason to look for a set-back, unless it be 
as a result of some international disaster of world-wide effect. 

For the first time both our foreign trade and the public deposits with 
the chartered banks have crossed the billion dollar mark. and the prospect 
is that they will grow much faster than ever during ro13 and succeeding 
years. In one article Sir Edmund Walker points out that. despite certain 
agitators to the contrary. hundreds of the largest Canadian bank credits 
are granted at places far removed from the cities. Sir Fdmund Osler shows 
that we are borrowing heavily to provide hundreds of thousands of new- 
comers with transportation facilities and other conveniences of civilization. 
As he sees it. there is no anxiety for Canada’s future. But extravagance, 
reckless financing and wild-cat speculations must be curbed if the best results 
are to be got from the natural wealth with which we have been endowed. — 
News, January 15, 'Q13. 
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The Future of Ontario. 


The oft-repeated assertion that before long the West will dominate the 
East because its population and resources will be greater than those of the 
older Provinces of Confederation is worthy of some attention. The Globe, 
which under the far-seeing direction of Mr. Brown campaigned fifty years 
ago for the purchase from the Hudson Bay Company of the land now em- 
braced in the Prairie Provinces, and which has been a steady friend of 
Western development from that day to this, will not be accused of enmity 
to the West when it says there is no possibility of that portion of the 
Dominion west of the Great Lakes becoming more influential in the national 
councils than the East. 

The potentiality of the West is great, almost unthinkably so. But here 
in Ontario alone there are natural resources in sufficient quantity and variety 
to support the population of Great Britain and Germany combined. The 
history of the Eastern and Western States of the American Union will be 
repeated in the history of Eastern and Western Canada. Minnesota, the 
Dakotas, Iowa, Nebraska, and the other great agricultural States of the 
Middle West may ‘have held the belief forty years ago that they would 
become as populous and powerful as New York, and Pennsylvania, and 
Ohio. There was the same rush of immigration then into these mid-Western 
States that is now going into the Canadian Northwest. They drained New 
England, and took much of our own best blood. But the point of saturation 
in these States has been almost reached, while the great industrial States 
of the East still absorb an increasingly large proportion of the inflow of 
immigration. 

To Western Canada Ontario and Quebec will continue to bear the same 
relation as New York, and Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania, and Ohio bear 
to the Western States. Ontario alone, with the single exception of coal— 
for the absence of which compensation is found in an abundance of electrical 
energy—has resources as great as the four States above mentioned with 
their population of almost thirty millions. Its mineral resources are as 
varied as they are valuable. Gold, silver, nickel, copper, iron ore, mica, 
and many other ores and minerals are produced in large volume. Its forests 
are still of huge extent and great value. In paper-making its spruce is 
second only to that of Quebec. For all time thousands of highly paid opera- 
tives will find occupation in the paper and pulp mills of the remote north. 
The soil of Southern Ontario is far more fertile than that of any other 
Province of the Dominion. Its factories increase daily in number and in 
variety of output. Industries depending upon cheap electric power in large 
quantities will inevitably gravitate to the water-power developments that 
are so widespread. 

Ontario still has more population than all the Western Provinces com- 
bined, and the wave of immigration from Britain is adding rapidly to it. 
Ten years ago Winnipeg men were confident that their splendid city would 
soon outstrip Toronto. We do not now hear such assertions, hecause To- 
ronto in the past ten years has added almost as many to her numbers as 
the entire population of Winnipeg. In the growth of Ontario as a whole 
we shall find that while the population increase will be slower than in the 
West it will continue—probably at an accelerated pace—long after the land 
is all taken up in the agricultural Provinces of the West and the rush of 
settlement slackens. The country west of the lakes, which has a little over 
two million people in it to-day, will have almost five millions twenty years 
hence. But by that time Ontario alone will have over four millions of very 
happy and prosperous people, and at their hand for the production of wealth 
such resources in field, forest, and mine as no other four million people in 
the world will have. The future of Ontario is in no doubt. This Province 
will long remain what it is to-day: the most populous and powerful of the 
Canadian Confederation—Globe, June 16, IQI3. 
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COLONIZATION AND IMMIGRATION. 


The Colonization Branch of the Department of Agriculture has 
found the present year, 1913, the most successful in the Depart- 
ment’s work of immigration, Last year the number of farmhands 
received and placed in the province was 2,553. ‘This year the 
number is over 2,700, and it is expected that by the beginning of 
September it will exceed 4,000. They have all come from the 
British Isles; 60 per cent. English, 25 per cent. Scottish, 15 per cent. 
Irish; and they are the best class of men as yet secured. There 
has also been less difficulty in placing the men upon farms, which is 
partly due to the fact that farmers are treating their hired help more 
considerately, and to the fact that the industrial demand for new 
arrivals is not so great in the cities as formerly. The number 
already placed is only one-tenth of the men that have been induced 
to come, and they have been distributed as equally as possible 
throughout the Province. Altogether, the indications are that the 
farmers will be served well in the coming harvest, and they look 
forward to that season with satisfaction. Another feature, and 
one making for stability, is, that engagements for the whole year 
have now run up to 75 per cent. 

The Bureau of Colonization has a branch office at 172 Front 
Street West, facing the Union Depot, the one (joint) railway station 
in Toronto City. All immigrant trains are met in this city by a 
special government officer, the immigrants are advised on the ques- 
tion of luggage and accommodation, and as soon as they are booked 
for a situation on a farm they are guided in the purchase of tickets 
and the checking of baggage for their further short journey by rail. 
From the time of landing in Toronto until put on a train for the 
farm the immigrant is under the care of government officials. And 
official interest does not stop at that—each one is given a stamped 
postcard addressed, so that if in need of further advice or a change 
of position the immigrant has only to write the message and drop 
the card in the nearest post box; or, if urgent, he may "phone or 
wire. Such is the particular care taken of immigrants by the Pro- 
vincial Government. 

Domestic servants are in very great demand, and over 4,000 have 
been placed during the past twelve months. 

Last year the Ontario Government voted $20,000 to be used in 
assisting farm labourers and domestic servants. This proved very 
satisfactory in securing a superior class of people, with good refer- 
ences. Out of the sum voted the Department has collected 85 per 
cent. back. This year the Government has increased the grant to 
$25,000. 
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The Farm Hand. 


Ontario is a place of work, and no man needs to beg a brother 
of the earth to give him leave to toil. The province does not call 
for the clerk or the professional man: he is not wanted, unless able 
and willing to do manual work. It is in special need of the farm 
hand, the man of experience. Rapidly growing cities and towns are 
drawing heavily upon country produce. ‘The lure of the city, the 
Northwest, and the wanderlust draw away the farm hand, not 
always to his advantage. So that the farm wants the worker. And 
strong resolute men, whether experienced or not, are welcome. 
They will get good wages and good food. Their training in civilized 
conditions is distinctly valuable, should they aim or finally desire to 
grapple with the pioneer work of the Northwest or of Northern 
Ontario. Better still—what is equal to a farm in advanced and 
educated Old Ontario? A few years’ savings, as actual experience 
proves, will enable the farm hand to rent one for himself, with 
the aim of having it finally as his own. 


The Farmer. | 


The Province offers great inducements to the tenant farmer of 
the Old Land. Before him is the opportunity of settling down 
where the rough experience of the pioneer is past. Improved land 
may be purchased at from $30 to $100 per acre, the value of build- 
ings being included in the higher figure. Farms may be purchased 
at from $500 to $50,000. In the list of improved farms for sale 
(see “ Farming Opportunities in Ontario,” published by the Ontario 
Government) the price named for the farm includes land and build- 
ings, but not stock or implements, unless mentioned. The farmer 
will usually accept a partial payment in cash with mortgage security 
for the rest. ‘The price is not for leasehold but for a sale in fee 
simple. The tax is not levied by the Government but by the local 
municipality, and is very reasonable, amounting usually to about 
50 to 60 cents on the $100 of property value. There are various 
reasons for farms being offered for sale. In many cases farmers’ 
sons have secured farms in Northern Ontario or the Northwest 
Provinces, or have been attracted to the towns and cities, leaving 
the head of the family dependent on hired help, often inefficient, 
and quickening the desire to retire from active life. In other cases 
the owners are men engaged in business, who rent their farms, 
which generally means a falling off in attention and fertility, and 
a consequent wish to sell, and in others there is the desire to realize 
a good profit. Some of these farms are offered at value, others at 
less, giving the opportunity of a splendid investment to the man of 
some capital who desires a healthy independent life. With expand- 
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ing cities and advancing values, the opportunity of investment will 
net always be at comparatively easy command—it will not last. 
Some day, perhaps soon, Ontario, with its great advantages, will 
be appreciated at full value. Here are people chiefly of British 
stock and Imperial sentiment; comfort and civilization; newspapers 
everywhere; fine schools and free education, high schools, colleges 
and universities; and churches of the leading denominations. Here 
are numerous agricultural and other organizations, instructive and 
conducive to friendship and happiness, and the ample guidance of 
the Department of Agriculture. Here are the telephone, the elec- 
tric light, the electric railway, and a network of railways affording 
transport for the products of the farm to the various towns and 
cities throughout the Province. And here farmers prosper. In one 
county they own more than a hundred motor cars. In the Province 
there are close on 60,000 rural telephones, representing a capital 
investment of about $5,000,000. With convenient mail and tele- 
phone service the farmer of Ontario is in active touch with his 
neighbours and the busy world. All this, with the fact that Ontario 
can be reached in a week or little more, is worth the consideration 
of the tenant farmer of the British Isles. 


ONTARIO’S OFFER TO IMMIGRANTS. 


In the year ending Oct. 31, 1912, there were over 16.000 callers at the 
Ontario Immigration Office in the Strand, London, and from this office and 
the one in Ireland were sent out 7,580 emigrants. possessing in all about 
a million dollars capital. This direct Government imm‘gration work repre- 
sents only about a tithe of the British emigration interest in the banner 
Province of the Dominion. By reason of its varied and complementary 
resources and production, including the greatest farming and manufacturing 
activity in the country, Ontario holds out to the newcomer a wealth of oppor- 
tunities. Its area. for instance, is more than that of three United Kingdoms, 
but as yet only about 20,000,000 acres have passed out of the hands of the 
Crown. On this immense heritage 2,500,000 people are working in the midst 
of natural riches and opportunities such as are given to few populations on 
the globe. Half of them are on the land in the rural districts, half of them 
in the cities and towns. The farmers have land valued at $758,000,000, build- 
ings $335,000.000, implements $86,000,000, and live stock $225.000,000, a total 
wealth of $1,404,000,000. Surely this betokens agricultural prosperity. 
The chattel mortgages against farmers do not exceed $2,000.000. Tn manu- 
facture also. the immense water-powers, the timber areas, the mineral re- 
sources, and transportation development have made Ontario the workshop 
of the Dominion. Over $600,000,000 of products are manufactured here 
yearly, or more than half of the total in the nine Provinces. Ontario pros- 
perity is substantial because it is well balanced. because it is touching only 
a fringe of the possibilities. The earnest and diligent seeker after opportunity 
Gnds it here to his heart’s content. Northern development, bringing into 
settlement through the Government railway and a network of roads an 
immensely fertile country, yet almost virgin, means the duplication of the 
erowth of older Ontario. For decades to come, this Province, with its 
immense resources, will give rich rewards to all newcomers who deserve 
them.—Mail and Empire, June 26, 1913. 
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CIRCULAR TO SETTLERS. 


ONTARIO DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


BurEAU OF COLONIZATION, 


Toronto, December, 1912. 
DEAR SIR -— 


As you have now been a resident of Ontario for some titer 
would like to hear from you as to how you are getting on; also how 
you like Ontario and what you think of it from an agricultural 
standpoint. I would also like to have you point out the advantages 
(if any) it has for you over the Old Land and for others willing to 
work and make homes for themselves, and if you can recommend it 
to others who may desire to emigrate and who would be glad to have 
information from an independent source regarding conditions here. 

With your permission, I would like to have your letter for pub- 
lication in our literature for circulation in Great Britain. 

If we can be of any assistance to you, or can give you any in- 
formation at our disposal that may be of value to you, I hope that 
you will not neglect to write us or call at this office. ; 

Kindly let me hear from you, 


Yours truly, 
H. A. MacpDoneELt, 


Director of Colonization. 


Please give us your address before coming to Ontario. 
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LETTERS FROM SETTLERS. 


Care j.e5. Currin, Esq) Boxi515, CoLLiIncwoop, Decals. 1012. 


Having experienced a spring, summer, fall and some winter weather in 
the Province of Ontario, I have been able to form an opinion of this Pro- 
vince. I am progressing first rate; far better than I expected. In the Old 
Land I was a farm pupil for three years and an assistant for three years, 
but beyond gaining experience I was no better off than before I started. As 
regards money matters to-day, I stand worth dollars which run into three 
figures. This alone speaks for itself. Omnttario as an agricultural country 
is almost perfect. In my opinion there is every chance for the farmer to 
cultivate everything to perfection, that is, crops which farmers direct their 
attention to. Dairy farming and fruit cultivation are, in my opinion, the two 
chief branches of agricultural work which Ontario is fitted for. As regards 
the advantages it has over the Old Land, all I can say -ts that it has-many. 
For instance, the weather; what summer we had was delightful, and the cold 
1s so dry and clear that I have not felt it. Work here is far easier. Horses 
handled much better; in fact, one man can do as much here as two men 
can do in the Old Country, and then will not be so tired. Ontario offers 
every opportunity to the workingman. Work is very plentiful and wages 
exceedingly good. The new comers will find on arriving in this country 
every opportunity, namely, every consideration will be shown them by the 
Government. The immigrants will be placed with good farmers, where they 
are treated well, have comfortable homes, and gain sound practical know- 
ledge in agriculture. 

In conclusion, if there is any young man (or woman) in the Old Land 
who cannot at least earn £1 per week with board, lodging and washing, the 
finest thing for them to do is to pack up their baggage and come to the 
greatest Province of the British Empire. 


Frep. E. Eary. 
Late of 50 College Rd., Reading, England. 


Gare J) He Bantine, Ivy, Ont, Decn31, 1012. 


In answer to your kind letter would say that I am getting on very well 
now, and am getting used to farming. 

I did not get a very good situation at first. Now I am getting $130 for 
a year, and am with a far nicer set of farmers, etc. 

In regard to myself, I have found Canada much better than I expected. 
The fresh air and farm work are delightful, and although it is a little hard 
at first I am getting used to it. 

T say no one can do better than come out here from home. T know the 
life in England—a poor and miserable existence, that poor, hardworked, 
underfed and not overpaid men and women drag along dav after day. 
Whereas out here in the open country all that is wretched is forgotten and 
a life of peace and happiness in work is substituted. 


Epwin E. Haryey, 
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Care Epwin Peart, Esq., Netson, Ont., Dec. 23, 1912. 


I received your letter asking how I was getting on and how I liked the 
country. I have been with Mr. Peart now for seven months, and am get- 
ting along all right. I think this country is much better than Scotland for 
the workingman. One gets better wages and does not need to work any 
longer hours. The work on the farms is much the same as in the Old 
Country. The workingman out here, if he is careful, has every chance 
of having a farm of his own in a few years, whereas in Scotland a man 
with a family has a hard struggle to make a living. I think if the farmers 
here could get more men to work their farms better they would grow ex- 
cellent crops, as the soil is good, but only needs cultivating, and any man 
coming here from the Old Country need not be afraid but that he will get 
on all right if he is willing to work. You are well treated when you land 
in Canada. I have to thank you very much for placing me in a good position 
and doing all you could for me when I came. 

Davip HENDERSON. 


Former address—Mowhaugh, Roxburghshire, Scotland. 


HAMPSTEAD, OnT., Dec. 25, 1912. 


I have now been out here about nine months, and so far like it very 
well, and I am getting along much better than I expected to do. 

Ontario certainly has many advantages over the Old Country for any 
one able and willing to work. Land is cheaper and more easily obtained, 
and work is plentiful at about double the wages offered in the Oid Country. 
The work on farms is not nearly so heavy nor are the hours. as long, and 
the food provided on the average farm is much better. To me the greatest 
advantage lies in the fact that “Jack is as good as his master.” I can, 
therefore, without hesitation, advise any one willing to work to improve 
their position and make a home for themselves to come to Ontario. 


C. GAUTBY. 


Lyons, Onrt., Dec. 2, 1912. 


Having been in Ontario for seven months, I am pleased to let you know 
I am getting on all right and that I like it very much out here. I have just 
sent for my wife and family. There is one thing that I am sorry for, and 
that is ‘that I did not come out to Canada before. There is plenty of fruit, 
vegetables and corn grown here in abundance, so that a workingman can 
get for nothing what he cannot afford to buy in England. I am still at 
the same place you sent me, having engaged for a year at $20 per month 
and board, averaging £6 13s. 4d. in English money. One would have to 
work two months for that on a’ farm in England. I shall get more money 
next year, as I shall be more experienced in farm work. There is plenty 
of work here and farm hands are very badly wanted. I was offered four 
different situations while I was walking three miles from the railway station 
to Mr. McCredie’s farm. I am pleased to say I am very well satisfied with 
the situation you sent me to, and I would advise others to apply to your 
office, as they will find it much better than coming out on their own responsi- 
bility. 

W. G. Hopxins. 

Former address—Peckham, London, England, 
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lvve Pet On Ont Decne 20,. 101. 


Received your letter some days ago, and am endeavoring to answer it 
to the best of my ability. Glad to say that I am in the best of health, You 
said you wished to know how I am getting along in this country and also 
how I like it. Well, I must truly say that I have not regretted the day I 
landed here. I came from Wales, and as a Welshman I am proud of being 
in Ontario, although I only came here in May, 1912. JI must say that I am 
in the best part of Ontario as regards farming land. The land is rich and 
fertile, far superior to any part that I have seen in Wales. We also have 
far better farm houses and buildings, and everything is far more convenient. 
I am able to say this because I have lived all my life on a farm. Another 
great advantage is the telephone from farm to farm. In Wales they have 
no telephones, and it is certainly a great benefit to the farmers to have them. 
There is no wonder that England is proud of Canada, with its vast farm- 
ing lands and lumber and all kinds of minerals, and with the only thing 
lacking—labour. I do not wish to run the Old Country down, but I only 
wish I had emigrated sooner. I hope to see more Welshmen coming here 
in the mear future, and I cannot understand why so few come here from 
Wales. Try to hire for a year those that have spent their lives in farming. 
I should certainly advise any young person who wishes to get on to come 
and try Canada, for there is plenty of work and far better wages than in 
the Old Land. 

Davin EVANS. 


Former address—Garth, Aberhabesp, Newtown, Montgomeryshire, Wales. 





Many Ontario farmers now drive automobiles. 
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Care H. Warp, CHURCHVILLE, ONnT., Dec. 9, 1912. 


I am very pleased to tell you that I like it here very much. I have just 
sent for my wife and family to come out and join me. I expect them about 
Christmas, and have got a good home for them to come to. ‘here is plenty 
of work out here for those who will work and good wages. I get $30 per 
month for the first three months, board, lodging, washing and mending in- 
cluded, and now I get $25 per month for the winter, and my master will 
give me a big.wage next spring. The work here is no harder than in the 
Old Country, but one gets much better pay. There is no going back to the 
Old Country for me. 1 only wish I had come out here some years ago. 
This is the place for those who wish to work, but it is no place for loafers. 


THoMAS HItton. 


Care JoHnN Witson, Jr., OAKVILLE, ONnT., Nov., 1912. 


It is a pleasure for me to tell you the advantages I have received that I 
could never have had in England. I am better in health and have gained 
in weight, which shows I am not overworked and better fed, and I also have 
a much more comfortable home. I could not wish for a better house. Last 
spring I saw an advertisement for emigrants for Canada, stating that they 
would receive assistance in transportation, and I applied, and am heartily 
glad that I did so. On arriving here I secured a situation at once, and re- 
ceived $30 and board for summer months. After my wife and children 
came out I secured a position at $30 per month, with cottage, orchard, gar- 
den, and one quart of milk per day. I also find a good master in Mr. Wil- 
son, and he advanced me the money to bring my family out, also furnished 
the cottage for me. We also have fruit in abundance, which we would never 
have had in England. We find that the cost of living here is practically 
the same as in England, with a better assortment. I cannot speak too highly 
of my experiences in Canada. The climate is good and we have had very 
little frost here up to the end of November, and the crops have been very 
good. We all like it here very much. Were presented with a pair of 
chickens for Thanksgiving, with the promise of a goose for Christmas. 


ANTHONY CHARLES HuNT. 


Former address—Rose Cottage, Axmouth, Axminster, Devon, England. 


TRAFALGAR, ONT., Dec., I912. 


I have the greatest pleasure in writing you a few lines to tell you I am 
in the best of health and spirits. Since being in Ontario I have been con- 
sidering the advantages it has over the Old Country. 

In the first place, in England I walked about for over nine months look- 
ing for work, whereas I landed in Canada and went to the Department of 
Agriculture, Bureau of Colonization, and they started me on a farm the 
next day. 

Secondly, I was working in one of London’s leading catering firms’ 
stables for 14s. per week, without board or lodging. In this country I am 
getting nearly three times this amount, with board, lodging and everything 
found. 

Now my advice to the young men in England is, make Canada your home 
without delay. Men are so scarce here (and women too) that they will 
pay almost any price even for inexperienced men who apply themselves, 
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and Great Britain and Ireland cannot meet the demand. I consider the best 
place for those who are willing and able to work is the farm. There is 
plenty of good fresh air, which every Englishman loves, and also plenty 
of good exercise. All I can say about Ontario is that it is a great Province, 
with the best of land. 

Wm. CROoSSWELL. 
Late of London, England. 


CaRMUNNOCK, OntT., May 19, I9Q12. 


I feel it my duty to write and tell you that Iam quite satisfied with my 
‘situation which you provided me with. I find Mr. McNaught a good master, 
and willing to teach me anything on the farm. I couldn’t have got a better 
home anywhere. I like the country and its ways well, but of course I have 
not been here long, but long enough to know it’s the place for young strong 
men with determined minds to get on. I am also glad to say I have had 
pee health here than in the Old Country. I have just hired for twelve 
months. 


W. G. Drxon. 


GRIMSBY BEACH, OnT., Dec. 1, 1012. 


I now have pleasure in writing to tell you what a good place Ontario 
is and a few of the opportunities it offers over the Old Country. First, 
wages are double those at home, while you only have to work one half hour 
more than at home, and you are also treated as one of the family. There 
is no such thing as the men eating in the kitchen. You are also well looked 
after on your arrival here—met at the station and given a situation at once, 
and if you are not suited you are soon given another. Ploughs are lighter 
and wagons nearer the ground, and all tools are made for easiness on the 
men. Ontario is the finest place for good, hardworking farm hands in the 
world, and after men have been here a few years they often own their own 
farms. The climate of Ontario is mild, and I would gladly recommend it 
to anyone. Hoping this will induce others to come out, I remain, 


T. Dopcson. 


Former address—Blackwell, near Darlington, County Durham, England. 


Care A. G. SMILLIE, HENSALL, OnT., Nov. 30, 1912. 


It is with the greatest pleasure I write you these few lines to let you 
know how I am getting on out here in Ontario. 

I like it fine, and am getting on well. I have a splendid home here with 
Mr. Smillie. 

I think Ontario is a fine agricultural country. Farming ways are very 
handy for the workingman in getting through with his work, more so than 
in the Old Land, and I have not to work any harder. Then the wages are 
double those received in the Old Land, and there is plenty of work for those 
wishing to work—in fact, the farmers cannot get help enough to work their 
farms, and any man who can work on a farm should have no hesitation in 
coming out here, for there are no finer people to work for. 


JAMES DOHERTY. 
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Deer Bank Farm, CAaRMUNNOCK, ONT... Dec!-2) 1012. 


Yours of November 29th to hand, and I will now try to explain what 
I think of Canada as I have found it up to the present time. I started out 
here on the 1oth of April, 1912, and as you know, began at low wages on 
account of inexperience, but just double what I was getting in England. 
I have been offered work all around here for next summer, and I often 
think what a pity it is that there is not some society in Norfolk and Suffolk 
to advise and help young men to reach these shores. I have found Canada 
a land of plenty, and there is a living for everybody if they like to work, 
but the farmers around have been so disappointed in Enghshmen that they 
don’t care to apply to the office in Toronto for men. They complain of the 
fellows that have been fed with the silver spoon at home and turn up their 
noses at the least difficulty in their work. I think the farm work here 4s 
much lighter than at home and the land much better to work up, and am 
sure the boys of Suffolk would think it was play to do it, but I can quite 
understand why they don’t come out. Plainly speaking, they are afraid, 
for the stories I heard about this country were enough to turn anyone’s 
blood cold, but we were surprised to find everything contrary to what we 
heard. Clothes, for instance, are very little dearer in Ontario than in the 
Old Country, and speaking the truth, there is everything here that you could 
wish for. I hope that you will use this to the best advantage possible, and 
I shall be glad to answer any letters from the Old Country concerning the 


conditions here. 
W. G. Dixon. 





Spraying Potatoes—‘“ The horses do the work, not the men.” 
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Nantyr, OntT., Dec. I, I912. 


In answer to your favor of the 28th ult., | should like to say how greatly 
indebted I am to you for securing me such a good situation. I think that 
Ontario is a very fine agricultural Province, not only so, but it is a place 
I should advise any new arrival to come to, as there are so many opportuni- 
ties for those who are willing to work. The agricultural advantages that 
this Province has over the Old Land are so many that it would take too 
long for me to write about them, and I should not hesitate to advise young 
men of England to come out at once while these opportunities exist. I can- 
not find words to express the good feelings I have for Canada. 


Tuos. E. FENNY. 


Former address—Torre Yealmpton, nr. Plymouth, Devon, England. 


SNELGROVE, ONT., Jan. 9, 1913. 


In answer to your letter received some time ago would say that I have 
been in Canada about ten months, and like it very well. 

I am with Mr. Laidlaw, to whom you sent me, and get $225 per annum 
and my washing done, which is twice as much as I could make in the Old 
Country, and I think I will be able to save $200 this year, which I consider 
very good. 

I like the people here very much and also the work, and I think young 
men are very foolish to stay in the Old Country when they might do so 
well here. 

Thanking you for your interest in me, and hoping you will get others 
to come out, I am, etc., 

Wo. Frat. 





SINGHAMPTON, ONT., Dec. 20, 1912: 


In reply to your letter asking for my impressions of Ontario, must say 
that I am getting along very well and like Ontario. It is a very healthy 
part of Canada, I think. 

They farm much quicker here than at home, but more help is required. 
Before I thought of coming to Canada I was informea that it was over- 
stocked with farm hands, but such is not the case. I can say from experience 
that Canada needs thousands of farm hands, and may say that I could have 
found places for six men right around where I worked. I was with Mr. 
Lennox all summer, but he had not stock enough to keep me on through 
the winter, but I was engaged for the winter long before I left his place. 
Of course wages are not so good in the winter as in summer, but a man 
who can look after cattle can always command a higher wage than he would 
get in Scotland. Of course there are people who come out here from the 
towns and cities who don’t want to work on farms, and they go back to the 
Old Land and run down Canada. This country requires men to work, and 
a man who is willing to work will get his value in regard to wages. I 
belong to the south of Scotland, County of Wigtonshire, and I can say that 
since 1 came to Canada I would not take a Scotch farmer’s goodwill for 
his wages. If I can be of any assistance to any person intending to emigrate, 
by furnishing further particulars, I shall be only too glad to do so. 


JAMES JOHNSTON. 
Former address—Balmesh, Glenluce, Wigtonshire, Scotland. 


14 
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218 Don Mixis Rp., TopmMorpen, Toronto, Dec. Daal (2 


I landed here June 14th and began work June 18th, and have been em- 
ployed steadily ever since here with Mr. Davies, Todmorden. I would not 
return to England under any consideration—that is to stay there. I find 
since coming to Canada that sober, willing and industrious men can get 
plenty of employment and good wages, and there is no question as to their 
future. 

Wm. Gorpon. 
Former address—Thurnly, nr. Leicester, England. 


Care W. Drxon, Warren P. O., NorTHERN Ontario, Dec. 2, 1912. 


I am duly in receipt of your favor of the 29th ult., and in reply would 
say that owing to my limited experience any information that I could give 
you would carry little or no weight with it, and be of small value to those 
who are discontented with their lot in the Old Country, but who hesitate 
to leave it owing to their ignorance of the conditions existing in Canada. 
However, I have pleasure in giving you my impressions as far as my six 
months’ experience is concerned. 

I arrived at Quebec toward the end of May last, thence travelling by 
rail to Toronto, where I was met at the station by a representative of the 
Immigration Department, and I should here like to express my gratitude 
for the courtesy extended to me by the officials of the Immigration Depart- 
ment. I had not the slightest trouble in obtaining a situation—in fact, the 
demand for hired help on farms was far in excess of the number supplied 
both for experienced and inexperienced hands. 

In this part of New Ontario the country affords great prospects (especially 
to those who have a little capital) to persons intending farming. The 
country is quite new and requires opening out and developing, and this is 
slowly but surely being done. The soil is virgin, is especially suitable for 
producing oats, barley, potatoes and hay. Cattle raising is also carried on 
to a large extent. Then, again, there is an abundance of thick bush, thus 
providing a large quantity of timber for building purposes and fuel, which 
is, of course, a great asset. 

If a person comes here from the Old Country, with the strict intention 
of working hard and adopting Canadian methods, he or she will be assured 
of success, but to those individuals who hear stories of this country being 
the easy man’s place and who purpose coming over on the strength of the 
nice things they have, I would advise them to dispel all such ideas, and if 
they are of modest means be prepared to accept the first offer that is made 
on arrival here. I find Canadian people to be very industrious and hard 
working, and it is only natural that they expect persons from the Old 
Country to be the same. 

J. FAIRHURST. 
Formerly of Cheetham, Manchester, England. 


Box 201, St. CATHARINES, Ont., Dec. 8, 1012. 


In reply to your letter of the 28th inst., asking for my opinion of Ontario 
in regard to agriculture, would say I consider from my experience both in 
Victoria County and in the Niagara Peninsula, that with land obtainable 
in the north at a small sum per acre, a man with a little capital or even 
without, providing he has “sand” can make good. I consider Ontario offers 
facilities unequalled in the Dominion or elsewhere both to the stockman 
and the farmer, and also to anyone wishing to start farming. 

Lioyp Jones. 
Late of Burley Fields, Yorkshire, England. 
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Care Martin Wray, ETopicokE, ONT., Dec., 1912. 


In the first place I think Ontario is about the best place to settle in; from 
an agricultural view I think it has no equal. It has good markets, which 
are easily reached. It is suitable in the majority of places for market gar- 
dening, grain raising and dairy farming. As to the advantages over the Old 
Land, I may safely say it has a good many. The most noticeable is the high 
wages. Where is there a farmer in the Old Land who will pay a man $250 
per year and provide board and room? I! think any young man may safely 
come to Canada. Of course it is no use to come out here and expect to dig 
up the dollars. It is the place for the industrious man, and I can safely 
recommend it to anybody who is willing to work as a money-making country. 


HENRY CHEDZEY. 


Former address—Spring Vale, Milton, Weston-on-Mare, Somersetshire, Eng. 


Gat. ONT) Déecy 15, .1012: 


In answer to yours of Nov. 28th, I now write to let you know that I am 
getting on all right here. I like Ontario very much, it has a very healthy 
and invigorating climate and is a good country for agricultural pursuits. 
Has many advantages for men who are not afraid to work, especially so 
for the man with some capital. I can thoroughly recommend it to all who 
wish to emigrate and better themselves to give Ontario a trial. They can 
get steady work all the year around at good wages—nearly double what 
one received in the Old Country. I advise all who come to Canada to report 
at the Ontario Government Immigration Offices, where employment will be 
secured for them and where they will get all information they require. 


Wma. HEMMINGS. 


Former address—Bloxham, Banbury, Oxfordshire, England. 


Care ArtTHUR Brown, R. R. 4 AyLMER W., Dec. 4, 1912. 


It gives me the greatest pleasure to give you my impressions of conditions 
as I have found them in Canada, since I thave already derived such benefit 
and such splendid health since my arrival here. 

I came to Canada a complete novice in all things agricultural and fully 
expecting to be made great fun of by the folk who would be my new com- 
panions. Imagine my surprise when on arriving at my destination I was 
received by my future employer in the most cordial way imaginable, my 
total ignorance of farm duties being taken for granted and my lessons being 
given in the most patient way possible. Under such advantageous conditions 
one can master the primary principles of farm work in an incredible space 
of time, and the probation is thus made ever so much more pleasant. 

Given an average intelligence and health, plus the very necessary deter- 
mination to succeed in his ambitions, a young fellow’s future is assured in 
the plainest of black and white, and he has only to exert himself a little 
and he can go further than his highest of high ambitions, as he will readily 
see after he has lived here a short time. 

The climate is magnificent, and although this has been an exceptionally 
wet season for Canada, yet to me it has proved itself to be more enjoyable 
than the finest of summer weather I have experienced at home, but I think 
I am safe in saying that, as a rule, the climate of Canada 1s drier than that 
of the British Isles. 
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As I pen this the freeze-up is here, and soon J hope to be hearing the 
tinkle of sleigh bells ringing out over the snow and to be enjoying such a 
seasonable Christmas as will make an epoch in my life, being, as it is, the 
first I have spent in the freedom of this great New World. 

I cannot imagine why I delayed so long in coming out now, and I most 
heartily advise all who are anticipating emigration, with perhaps some mis- 
givings, to give it fair trial and harbour no anxiety as to the result. When 
I think of all these broad acres lying idle here and then revert to the awful 
poverty and slavery prevalent at home in our great cities, it makes me won- 
der at the ill-proportioned existing conditions in our great Empire. 

Let me say that your organization is the most complete of its kind, and 
that a young fellow coming out here has his path clearly defined for him 
from the minute he sets foot on terra firma at the port of landing, until he 
starts in on his destined farm. 

Thanking you for your kindness and the interest shown on my behalf, 
I remain, with best wishes for your work, 

Epwin F. Coyte. 





Care James Davis, Esq., SMELTER Farm, THorotp, Onv., Dec. 8, 1912. 


I like Ontario very much and could recommend it to any one thinking of 
emigrating, for there is plenty of work for farm hands and excellent wages. 
I am treated as one of the family, which makes a person feel at home. Any 
industrious man who is anxious and willing to work and do his best can in 
a few years make a comfortable home for himself. Of course the ways are 
different here in Ontario to what they are in the Old Country, and men must 
remember that Canadian farmers want their work done the Canadian way. 


WILLIAM K. Grimwoop. 


BEAVERTON, ONnT., Jan. 6, 1913. 


In answer to your letter, I take the liberty to write you a few lines. You 
have asked me for a statement of how I like this country. It was so wet 
a summer this year that I could hardly say very much good about it. Of 
course it has got an advantage over the Old Land in many ways. In the 
first place grain matures and ripens quicker, so harvesting, when the season 
is good, is got through much earlier; and the wages are much better. A 
good man can earn from $300 to $350 or $360 per year with board and 
lodging. You ask me to write you a letter for circulation in the Old Country. 
I am not well enough qualified for that just yet. 


JAMES ALBERT GILMORE. 


Former address—Cornacrea, Kesh, Co. Fermanagh, Ireland. 


THORNTON, OnT., Dec. 23, 1912. 


I can truthfully say “Canada for a workingman,” for the can get good 
wages if he is willing to work. From an agricultural standpoint it is all 
that can be desired. I came out here and left my wife and family behind, 
which I would never do again nor advise any man in the Home Land to do, 
as there are even better advantages for a good woman here than for a 
man. Men in the agricultural line will do much better than people from 
the cities, who cannot adapt themselves to country life. 


JoHN DENNHEY 
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Care Mr. THomson, BUTTONVILLE, OnT., Dec., 1912. 


I like Canada fine. I was farming in the Old Country for six or seven 
years, and I called it very hard work, and there was not much pay. So | 
am trying Ontario, Canada, and I am making more money in one week 
here than I would in the Old Country in three weeks, and I don’t work 
so hard for it. After I had been out about three weeks I was verv pleased 
with the work and pay. There is plenty of work and good pay in Ontario. 


GEO. CROSSMAN. 


Former address—Care Mr. Geo. Walker, Lanchey Park, Corney Bootle, 
Cumberland, England. 


PEEPABUN, GRAND VALLEY, OnT., Dec. 16, 1912. 


I like the country very well indeed, and I am also getting on all right in 
it. No one need fear of being out of work around here, as there is a great 
demand for men at any time of the year. I think it is a great country, 
especially for young men— they can earn good money, there are no tempta- 
tions for them, and a very great chance of becoming their own masters, if 
they care to look after themselves, in a very short time. There is no bully- 
ing, every one is on a level with his master, all work together and eat 
together, all start and finish at the same time. There is a little more work 
to do than in the Old Country, but you seem to get through it much easier, 
and I-can truthfully say any one who is not afraid of work could not go to 
a better country in the world. 

C. F. Cooper. 


Kirkton, Ont., Dec. 8, 1912. 


I am getting on very well indeed, thanks to the Bureau of Colonization, 
which put me in such a comfortable home. I like this part of Ontario very 
much indeed. The crops are good and easily harvested, and the soil is soon 
prepared for the seed. Canada possesses this advantage over the Old 
Country, that no person able and willing to work on a farm need be out of 
employment for any length of time. In the Old Land thousands of unem- 
ployed stand around propping up buildings, but out here there are always 
lots of farmers willing to hire a man at wages per year that would seem 
like a small fortune to an Old Country hired man. In Canada the hired 
man is treated like one of the family, meals at the same table as his boss, 
sleeps upstairs in the same house, and in every way is made as comfortable 
as possible. There is a mistake generally made in the Old Country. People 
there imagine Canada to be a land devoted chiefly to the raising of wheat 
and with scarcely any houses close together in the country. his: is-ot the 
case in Ontario, as farmers here do mixed farming and raise a lot of stock, 
and there are farm houses situated all over within a half mile of one another. 
These farmers live a kind of free and easy life, with picnics in the summer 
and house parties in the winter, to which everybody for miles around is 
invited, so that life on a farm is a real pleasure. I can recommend farming 
in Ontario to any one doubtful as to whether it is a paying and a profitable 


business. 
(eG SIDe CHASE: 
Former address—2r1 Strand, L. Derry. 
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Care J. J. Mititican, Lampton Mitts, Onrt., Jan., 1913. 


In answer to your letter, I wish to thank you very much for the kind- 
ness shown me since I arrived in Canada on April 3rd, 1912, and I am 
pleased to say I am’ still\in) the ame situation you sent me to the day I 
arrived in Toronto, and I am more than satisfied with it. I also like Canada 
very much and often wish I had emigrated five or six years ago. From an 
agricultural standpoint I think Ontario far ahead of the Old Land, as the 
soil is much richer and the climate better, and I hope to be able to Setea 
piece of land myself kefore long, as I think there are heaps of openings 
for market gardeners and florists, and it will give me the greatest of pleasure 
to recommend it to all my friends. I hope this letter will be of use for 
publication for the benefit of others who desire to emigrate. 


GEO. BELTON. 
Former address—River Lane, Fetcham, nr. Leatherhead, Surrey, England. 





Care Mr. A. W. Parner, Dovuetas, Ont., Dec., 1912.: 


In answer to your letter, I have much pleasure in giving you my opinion 
of Ontario, and hope it will come to the notice of some Old Country boys 
who are anxious to get on in life. T did not go to Mr. Riddell—where you 
directed me—as he had hired a man, but found work an hour afterwards 
in my present position. When I came to Canada I was on the lookout for 
hard work, but have got an easier job than I had in England and more than 
double the wages. I can only say that Ontario has far exceeded my ex- 
pectations, and I am sure if it were more widely known what a place of 
Opportunity this country is for the one who is willing to get on, there would 
be a greater increase in emigration. I should be glad if you would forward 
me particulars regarding the 160 acres of land if free or otherwise as T am 
anxious to take up land for myself. 





H. G. Barnes. 


Formerly—r Rose Villa, Southwood Rd., Rusthall, Tunbridge Wells, 
Kent, England. 





Norwicu, Ont., Dec. 31, 1912. 


We like the country very much indeed, and find a great advantage over 
the Old Country. There is plenty of work for anyone that is willing to do 
it. The land in this district is very good, some excellent crops being raised, 
and one with a little capital could easily start farming. I have had the chance 
twice since coming here. We are very pleased we came out, for our health 
has never been better than it is at present. The weather is colder ‘than it 
is in England, but the air is clearer, so one does not feel the cold so much, 
in fact we don’t mind it in the least. 


JouN anv Rose Barker. 
Former address—Northampton. 


Bertin, Ont., Dec. 20, TOT2. 


T would like to say I am greatly pleased with the prospects in Ontario, 
and would certainly recommend anyone who is willing to work hard to come 
out here. 

The wages are considerably higher than in the Old Country, and although 


for a time one may have to rough it, vet there are abundant opportunities 
for success in all trades, 
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I would say, however, to anyone thinking of going in for farm work— 
make an engagement for twelve months with the farmer you go to, other- 
wise the farmer will not want you for the winter, as there is hardly any- 
thing to do, and very few farmers engage a man for the winter alone, as 
they could only afford to give him board and lodging and no wages. But 
if he engages a man for a year he is bound to keep him all winter, and he 
gets a definite rate of pay for the whole year. For anyone who has had 
any experience at farm work in England, the Government give 160 acres 
of land free, providing the person gets it under cultivation in three years 
and lives on it half the year. 

The agricultural position of this Province is exceptionally fine, and the 
sort to produce good crops and healthy cattle. 

As to general conditions, there are geod schools, both elementary and 
technical, plenty of churches of all denominations, and everyone is free to 
believe what he chooses. There is plenty of money and certain success for 
those who will work hard for a little while. 

Eom UNIS: 


Care Mr. J. Taytor, Rockwoop, ONT., Jan. I, I913. 


Your letter to hand, and I have much pleasure in answering same. 

Farmers in Canada can get through more work in one week than they 
can in the Old Country in two, because they have more and different kinds 
of implements. There is a good chance in Canada for immigrants to get 
on. I can tell you from my own experience I have been working with the 
farmers the past fifteen years in the Isle of Man, and I never got any more 
than £19 per year, or otherwise $95, and worked just as hard for it as I 
have here, and there are hundreds the same. I am not a first-class man, 
but I get as much money here as the best of farm men could get in the Isle 
of Man. I also get better food. If young men in the Island only knew 
the difference I think they would leave and come here. This is my opinion 
of Canada, and I would be glad to give it to young men in the Isle of Man 
who doubtless would be glad to get it. 

He We BisHor: 

Formerly—Isle of Man. 


Care A. D. RuTHERFoRD, CAMPBELL’S Cross, ONT., Jan. 15, I913. 
I 


I am pleased to say I am getting along fine and like the country very 
much indeed. In regard to the advantages Ontario has over the Old Country 
would say that I think the chances of advancement in this. country are much 
better than in England for any man who is anxious and willing to work. 
In England one must just continue paying rent for his farm, here one can 
own the farm in a few years. I am recommending Ontario to all my friends. 


EO He Gares: 


Former address—Rose Cottage, Arnewood, Sway, nr. Brockenhurst, Eng. 


Gare eVinei© eA RCUEOARPRONT. Deceehos LOI: 


Just a line in answer to your kind letter, which IT was pleased to receive. 
and to tell you what-T think of Canada. Well. to begin with, J received 
every kindness and assistance to get work when I arrived here. The M. P. 
of this district, whom I happened to come across in the village. came with 
me and introduced me to the farmer I am now working for. I have been 
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here six months now, and can say that I have not had to work any harder 
here than I did on any farm in the Old Country, and I worked for four 
or five different farmers there. I think it is a good thing for a young fellow 
to come out here if he has no home ties, as you get better pay, and if it 
is the same all over Canada as it is in Carp, there is nowhere to spend it. 
My chum, who is out at Rinburn, and was never on a.farm before, likes 
it very much. I am getting $20 a month here for the winter if I care to 


stay. 
Henry ASHER. 


Former address—Heywood St., Brimington, Chesterfield, Derbyshire, Eng. 


Care Mr. R. STEEN, CHATHAM, ONT., Jan., 1913. 


I am very pleased I got with very good people. They are treating me 
very well, and the food is excellent. I expected to find the work a bit hard 
at first, which I did, of course; but I am now finding it easier. I learnt 
that if a lad is willing to learn the work the farmers are only too pleased 
to teach him. I like Ontario. The climate of Ontario, I think, is the best 
a farmer could wish for. I do not think people need to go to the West or 
to Australia. I know that they will find all that they need in Ontario. I 
have got a good name in the neighbourhood, and the farmers are asking me 
if I could get any more lads from England like myself. I tell them to write 
to you, and you will get all the lads they want. Chatham is in great need 
of them. If there is any lad willing to work, Ontario is the place for him. 


F. W. Crow. 


Dorman. Onn, Dec 25.) ror: 


I have been out here a few months and like the country very well, also 
the people that I have worked for—they are very kind. 

This part of Ontario is splendid for dairy farming, because there is 
plenty of water, some farms having small streams running through them. 
Off most of the farms you can get good crops of turnips and mangels, and 
that is what is most wanted on a dairy farm. You can get a good crop 
of hay off a field, and then plough it and have a crop of buckwheat the 
same season. The buckwheat is good for feeding fowls. Barley, wheat 
and oats are grown extensively. Some of the iand is light and sandy, while 
other land is more heavy. The pastures are very good for rearing young 
cattle. Most of the farms have good homesteads and good accommodation 
for the housing of grain. The barns are good and all the water is inside, 
so that you have not to go out in winter for anything. 

Je Wee BUACKST0cK. 


Former address—to Tempest St., Shella, Blaydon-onTyne, Co, Durham, Eng. 


AGINCoURT, ONT., Dec., 1912. 


Just a few lines to thank you for what you have done for me. I like 
Ontario very much, it is a fine agricultural country, and there is lots of work 
for those who are anxious to work. The wavs are a little different from 
those in the Old Country. but you soon get used to them. The wages here 
are much better than at home, and I have no desire to go back to England. 
The people treat me as if I was related to them. 

E, TV, Boast 


Late of Thembourne, King’s Lynn, Norfolk, England. 
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Jan. 4, 1913. 


I am getting along all right since I came out here. It is a fine country 
for any young man that wants to work, also they have a fine way of farming 
here. It is a great deal better than the Old Country for young men, even 
in saving money, and many other things. I have been writing to many other 
friends in County Antrim. There are a good many young men coming out 
through my letters that I don’t think would come at all. I recommend the 
country to all young men that I have been writing to, and I can say 
that they have a great deal more opportunities here than they have at home. 
| would not like to go home to farm in the Old Country any more. It is 
a lot easier work here than it is in the Old Country. They have good imple- 
ments for working their land here. A man working for a few years could 
easily make a home for himself. A man that idles is no good here, he would 
be better to stay at home. Plenty of people come out here that can’t work 
at all, and then they go home and give this country a bad name. But I could 
tell them a different story. I recommend this country to any young man. 


N. Bovyte. 





Gortne P. O., Ont., Jan. 14, 1913. 


In reply to your letter of the 19th inst. I am pleased to say in the first 
place that there is plenty of work and good wages in Ontario for the man 
who is willing to work. The wages for an experienced man in this neigh- 
lorhood are $30 per month and board, and more if one is worth it, and the 
living is good. Farming here is altogether different to what it is in England. | 
The best farmer in England would be lost in Canada and the best farmer 
here would be no good in England. A man must come here and be willing 
to learn by degrees the ways and the methods. The Canadian farmer has 
to get the work done, and he is quite willing to teach one, and will help in 
every way provided the man is willing to try to learn. I brought a wife and 
three children out here, and after two or three months I had a pig and 
twenty-four hens of my own. I was a gentleman’s gardener all my life in 
the Old Country; in fact I am a professional gardener, and would like to 
get a position at my trade. If any one in the Old Country would like to 


write to me for information I shall be pleased to find the right men places 
around here. 


D. BRAINr. 
Former address—Biddeston, Chippenham, Wiltshire, England. 





Moscow, Onrt., Dec., 1012. 


[ am just sending a few lines in answer to your kind and welcome letter, 
but I cannot yet recommend it to any of my friends, because it has been an 
awful hard year for us, and if we hadn’t had some good, kind friends who 
have helped us as much as they could, we would not have been as well off 
as we are now. I think after we have been here for a year or more and 
get better acquainted with the people and know more of their ways, we shall 
be able to recommend it. We like Canada better than England, and are 
getting to like their ways; they seem easier than they do in England. If T 
find that I want any assistance T will write and let you know. 


Ee Grose 
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BRACEBRIDGE, ONT., Dec. 5, 1912. 


[ must thank you for your kindness in getting me a situation on a farm, 
and must say I was treated with every kindness by my employer during my 
stay of seven months. Considering I had never been at farm work before, I 
got on exceedingly well at everything connected with it, and not only like it, 
but learned a good deal which will be valuable later on. You get better pay 
than in the Old Land and can save, and in this way I have been able to get 
a home of my own, a thing I despaired of ever having in England, and a 
large garden to grow vegetables in, not a back yard. The climate is very 
good and everything grows wonderfully well here. I would certainly advise 
others to come to Ontario and make their home, instead of scraping an exist- 


ence in a land like England, which is too full of the unemployed and miser- 
able. 


WiLtt1AM Henry BraAZIER. 
Late of 91 Fellows Rd., Swiss Cottage, London, N.W., England. 


Care ALEX. JoHNstTON, R. F. D., No. 1, Hatcutey, Onr., Dec. 5, 1912. 


In reply to your kind letter of inquiry as to my welfare, would say I am 
getting along very nicely and am very comfortable with Mr. Johnston, and 
my wife and little girl are also quite happy and contented. We have a nice 
cottage to live in, far superior to the cottage that falls to the lot of the 
average farm laborer in the Old Country. We like Ontario and consider it 
a good country for any one who wants work and is willing to work, and I 
think that there is more chance for a man to succeed in getting a home and 
farm for himself here than in the Old Country. I was offered several posi- 
tions as soon as I jumped off ‘the train at Toronto, but, wisely I think, went 
straight to your Bureau opposite the station and presented your cards of 
introduction, and your Mr. Tutt soon had me fixed up with Mr. Johnston. 
My wife had plenty of work during the summer picking strawberries, rasp- 
berries, etc., and made about thirty dollars at this. If you think this letter 
will be the means of persuading more to emigrate to Ontario you are at 
liberty to publish it in your literature for circulation in Great Britain, and I 
don’t care who it persuades, I am sure they will never regret it. I only wish 
we had come some years ago. I thank you for your kind offer of information 
and assistance, and can assure you that I will not neglect to keep in touch 
with you. 

Gro. Brooks. 


Iormer address—The Heath Poultry Farm, East Stoke, nr. Wareham, 
Dorset, England. 


Borrear Morra, Co. Down, IRELAND, June 23, 1913. 


[| don’t know what was the reason I came home. I liked Mr. Nurse 
well. I am awfully sorry that I came home from so good people as they 
are. But I suppose there is lots of work out there yet. I would go if you 
could clear my passage out. I would be only too glad to pay you back when 
I would get there. It’s no good being here. I like Canada best of all. 


JosepH H. Ransom. 
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CLARKSON, ONT., Jan. 8, 1913. 


In answer to your letter of the 2oth Dec., I beg to say that I am doing 
well, and am very glad that I left England and came to Canada. I have 
more money saved now than I saved all my life before. I have a good place 
and have received the kindest of treatment from my employer and his family. 
Judging from my own experience the workingman in Canada gets better 
treatment, better wages, and has infinitely better prospects for the future than 
he has in England, assuming that he is not afraid of work. The climate so 
far has been very pleasant—neither too hot nor too cold. I have no hesita- 
tion in recommending English farm laborers to come to Canada, confident 


that if they do so they will never regret it. 
ERNEST COLLINGWOOD. 


Former address—Old Leake, nr. Boston, Lincoln, England. 


Care TuHos. L. Lestrz, Norvat Station, Ont., Dec. I, 1912. 


I have your letter, which I was very pleased to receive. I am also very 
pleased to tell you that I have found a very good home and a good master, 
and up to the present I am getting along wonderfully well. I have had good 
health, and I must just say that this country is ahead of England both in 
work and money, and if a man has a grain of sense he can get on well here— 
that is if he will work. If I continue as well as I am doing now I intend to 
stay with Mr. Leslie a few years, and then I shall have a few dollars and 
will be able to get along very well, and hope when I do leave him that he 
will get a real good man, as I am sure he knows how to treat men well. 

I have a good house, milk, firewood and plenty of other little comforts. 
My wife also likes it here and would not go back to England for all the world. 
We often wish we had come out three or four years earlier. Farming is 
much easier here and the horses do the work, not the men. I hope that 
good working people will keep on making their way out here, as I think they 
could not do a better thing. 

JOSEPH CLARK. 


Care W. D. Rosertson, OAKVILLE, Onr., Jan. 5; 1013: 


In answer to your letter as to how we are getting on in Ontario, I am 
glad to say I like the country very well, and am getting along splendidly. 
I have enjoyed good health until a short time ago, when I was kicked by a 
horse and had three of my ribs broken. From an agricultural standpoint, 
Ontario is a wonderful country for growing all kinds of fruit and grain. 
I think the prospects are better here than in England for the workingman. 
My wife alone earns more money weekly here than I got in the Old Country, 
and we wish we had come out years ago. We find the distance to the school 
the worst part, as the children have to walk two miles and the roads are 
very bad. I think the schools should be a little nearer to each other. I have 
recommended Ontario to all my friends, and we expect that some of them 
will come out in the spring. I thank you for assisting me to come out, as I 
think I shall have a much better chance to make a home for myself and the 
prospects are much better for the children. 

JOHN COopeER. 


Former address—Sandbeck Lodge, Maltby, Rotherham, Yorkshire, England. 
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Myrtle STATION, ONT. 


I like Ontario very much; so does my wife. We think it is a very healthy 
place, and mean to stay here. I consider anyone coming out here has got 
a far better chance to get along than in the Old Country. They can earn 
double the wages, and if they are interested in farming and stick to it, they 
can be their own master in a few years. 

W. A. DAvIEs. 


BROOKLYN, ONT., Jan., 1913. 


I think that Ontario is not a bad place to live in if a man is willing to 
work and learn the methods here, as they are different from those in England. 
I think if a man is steady he can soon get on to his feet, as the wages are 
good and expenses are not high if you live in the country. I am glad to say 
that we are all keeping good health and doing well so far, and I can recom- 
mend Ontario as a good place for those who are willing to work, as the far- 
mers are short of help and there are lots of good openings out here. 


A. W. HAMMILL. 


Former address—17 Ida Terrace, Stourton, Leeds, Yorkshire, England. 


Erper’s Mitts, Ont.,.Det. 7, 1012. 


My husband wishes me to tell you that he thinks he has hardly been here 
long enough to tell you exactly how he likes the country, but says. he will 
be quite willing to write you a letter later on. For my part, I think it is 
far before England, except that none of our friends are here. 


E. V. DRAKES. 


DoucrAs, Ont, Dec. 3051012. 


I am very pleased to say that I am keeping in the best of health and I 
like this country very much. There is plenty of work to be had. The country 
is going ahead in butter and cheese making, and it is a great fruit-growing 
country, and wages are better, which is the most important. Would you 
kindly oblige me by telling me all about a homestead and how to get one, 


because I think of taking one later on. 
E. JENNER. 





Care J. C. Hunter, DanrortH, OnT., Dec., 1912. 


I now take pleasure in answering your letter and shall be only too pleased 
to recommend any of my friends in England to come to Canada. I am pleased 
to know that I have bettered myself in coming to Canada and have saved 
more money in seven months than I could in England in three years, and 
have not had to work so many hours for it. From an agricultural standpoint 
[ think the Canadians have far the simplest way of working the land, and 
the land itself is much better to work. 

J. DISKETT: 


Former address—Bowden, nr. Sherborne, Dorset, England. 
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Lamperts P. O., Mitverton, Ont, Dec. BATOL2: 


In regard to your letter which I received the 29th ult., I am pleased to 
say that this is a fine country and the people are very sociable, and a stranger 
is treated as one of themselves. Although an Englishman, I prefer the Cana- 
dian people to my own people. From an agricultural point of view would 
say that this country is worked on the same principle 2s the Old Country, 
but I think they are more up to date in machinery, for < have seen more in 
this country than in the old. As for recommending any one to come here, 
I am sure one could not do better than to come to Ontario. I have got along 
splendidly and the wages are very much better than in England—in fact, one 
gets about double the wages here. 


| | eae A: E. Jones. 


Former address—8 St. George’s Terrace, Kidderminster, England. 





An Ontario farm home where it is not all work. 
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ACQUIRING A TITLE TO PUBLIC LANDS. 


Public Lands may be acquired in any of the eight Districts of 
Nipissing, Timiskaming, Sudbury, Algoma, Thunder Bay, Rainy 
River, Kenora and Patricia, comprising New or Northern Ontario, 
and in Parry Sound, Muskoka, Haliburton and the Counties of 
Peterborough, Renfrew and Hastings in Old Ontario. 

The Districts are divided into agencies in charge .Ol -aalatid 
Agent, whose duty is to give information, receive applications, 
and supply forms of affidavits. 

Agricultural lands open for disposal may be obtained— 

(1). By PurcHase. 

(2) By Free Granr. 


Townships for Sale in Ontario. 
Quantity and Terms. 


The townships open for sale are subdivided into lots of 320 
acres, or sections of 640 acres, and according to the regulations 
now in force a half lot or quarter section of 160 acres, more or less, 
is allowed to each applicant. The price is 50 cents an acre, payable 
one-fourth cash, and the balance in three annual instalments with 
interest at 6 per cent. 

The applicant must be a male (or sole female) head of a family, 
or a single man over 18 years of age. 

The sale is subject to the following conditions: The purchaser 
must go into actual and bona fide residence within six months from 
date of purchase, erect a habitable house at least 16 x 20 feet, clear 
and cultivate at least 10 per cent. of the area of the land, and reside 
thereon for three years, for not less than six months in each year. 

The intending purchaser should make application to the Crown 
Lands Agent in charge of the township in which the land is situated, 
and file the affidavit required, which will be sent to the Department. 
If the land is vacant and open for sale the applicant must, upon 
notice from the Agent, pay the first instalment of the purchase 
money within thirty days, for which the Agent will give him a 
receipt. The applicant has then authority to go into possession and 
commence the settlement duties. 

Applications are not received for any public lands until they are 
laid out into townships, surveved into lots and concessions, and 
formally opened for sale by Order-in-Council. Lands that are 
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reported to be valuable chiefly for mines, minerals or timber, are 
also withheld from sale for agricultural purposes. 

Nearly all the lands now open for sale are subject to timber 
license, which authorizes the holder of the license to cut pine and 
other kinds of timber. After a lot has been regularly sold, how- 
ever, it drops from the license all kinds of timber except pine, and 
the purchaser has the right to cut and use such pine trees as may be 
necessary for building or fencing on his land, and may also cut and 
dispose of all trees that he requires to remove in the actual process 
of clearing the land for cultivation. The pine trees so cut and 
disposed of are subjcet to the ordinary timber dues. Although the 
timber other than pine is dropped from timber license, after a sale 
of the land is carried out, the purchaser is not entitled to cut and 
dispose of any kind of timber until he has gone into actual bona 
fide residence on the land, resided thereon continuously for s1x 
months, built a habitable house 16 x 20 feet, and cleared and put 
under cultivation two acres at least. 

In certain sections settlement duties by proxy are permitted, but 
{he requirements .as|.recards ‘clearance,, improvements,  cttz. sare 
practically double those called for in ordinary cases. 

At the expiry of three years from the date of sale, and upon 
payment in full of the purchase money and interest and proof of the 
completion of the settlement duties required by the regulations, the 
purchaser is entitled to a patent for his land. 

Lands which are thus open for sale are in the districts of 
Nipissing, Sudbury, Algoma, Rainy River, and Timiskaming. 


Free Grants and Homesteads. - 


Public lands which have been surveyed and are considered suit- 
able for settlement and cultivation, and not valuable chiefly for 
minerals or pine timber, may be appropriated as Free Grants; and 
such lands may be located in any of the Districts above mentioned, 
except Timiskaming and Patricia. 

Although no fees are charged by the Department, or allowed to 
the land agents for locating, yet, if required to prepare the necessary 
affidavits, the Agent. may make a reasonable charge for so doing. 


Who may Locate and the Quantity. 


Generally speaking, all the lands lying north of the Mattawa and 
as far west as Manitoba are surveyed into townships, subdivided 
into sections and quarter sections, or into lots of 160 or 320 acres 
each, and the locatee, whether he be a single man over eighteen, or 
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the head of a family with children, is entitled to 160 acres only, that 
is, a full quarter section, or a half lot, as the case may be; and if 
the locatee be a married man having children he may purchase an 
additional area of 80 acres at 50c. an acre cash. 

The townships opened for disposition in Old Ourario are divided 
into 100 acre lots, a married man with children or female head of 
a family being entitled to 200 acres free, with the right to buy an 
additional lot of 100 acres at 50c. an acre cash. A single man or 
married man without any children may locate 100 acres and may 
obtain an allowance for rock and swamp up to, but not exceeding, 
100 acres. 

As soon as advised by the agent that his location has been carried 
out, the locatee may occupy his land and commence improvements, 
which he must do within one month from date of location. 


Conditions of Location. 


The duties entitling the locatee to his patent are as follows: 

(a) At least 15 acres to be cleared and under cultivation, of 
which 2 acres, at least, are to be cleared and cultivated annually 
during the 3 years. 

(b) A habitable house to be built at least 16 x 20 feet in size. 

(c) Actual and continuous residence upon and cultivation of 
the land for 3 years after location, and thence to the issue of the 
patent. 

A locatee is not bound to remain on the land all the 2 years; if 
obliged to work out, or has other good cause, he may be absent 
for not more than 6 months altogether in any one year. He must, 
however, make it his home, and clear and cultivate the quantity of 
land required (two acres, at least) each year. 


Forfeiture. . 


In case the locatee fails to perform the settlement duties required 
by law, his location is liable to forfeiture, and may be cancelled by 
the order of the Minister. Applications for cancellation must be 
made through the local agent, and supported by the affidavits of the 
applicant and at least two credible witnesses who will show what 
the present position of the lot is; whether the locatee ever occupied 
or improved, and, if so, to what extent, and the value of the improve- 
ments; when he ceased to occupy; and his address, if known. Upon 
receipt of this evidence the agent will, if he can ascertain the address 
of the locatee, notify him of the application, and call upon him to 


answer the allegations, or show cause why his location should not be 
Ln 
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cancelled, within fifteen days. At the expiration of that time the 
agent will transmit the evidence, with anything he may have 
received from the locatee in reply, and his own report, to the Depart- 
ment. (See Form No. 8.) 

The assignment or mortgage of a homestead from a locatee to 
-another person before the issue of his patent is invalid, except where 
the consent in writing of the Minister is secured. This does not, 
however, apply to the devise of a Free Grant lot by will, nor to 
transfers of land by a locatee for church, cemetery or school pur- 
poses, or the right of way of railroads. 


Reservations 


In case the lands ina Township or portion of a Township which 
are not under a license to cut timber are brought under the operation 
of Part 1] or [he PublicslandssXchyatter wie ot lay elon ete 
Minister of Lands, Forests and Mines may, after inspection and 
report under authority of an Order-in-Council, open such lands for 
location to actual settlers without reservation of the pine trees, 
mines and minerals, and the patent when issued for such land shall 
expressly grant the pine trees and mines and minerals, but the 
locatee shall not be entitled to cut and dispose of the pine trees 
except for building, fencing, fuel and in course of clearing, until 
he shall have been six months in actual residence with a house 
16 x 20 feet erected, and have six acres cleared. 

In case, however, where land has been patented as Free Grant 
Land, and the mines and minerals have not been staked out or 
granted prior to the 6th May, 1913, the reservation of such mines 
and minerals is now by law rescinded and they belong to the owner 
of the soil. Where the land is !ocated or sold as Free Grant land 
the patent when issued shall include the mines and minerals, and 
unless they are expressly reserved shall be deemed to have passed 
to the patentee. 

The timber regulations are similar to those under “ Townships 
forsale 


LANDS WHICH ARE OPEN FOR SALE. 


District of Timiskaming. 
New Liskeard Agency. Agent, J. W. Bolger. 


This agency contains seventeen townships, situated north and 
west of Lake Timiskaming. The agent resides at New Liskeard 
in the Township of Dymond, at the head of the north-west bay of 
the lake. It is reached at present by the Timiskaming and Northern 
Ontario Railway from North Bay, about 112 miles. 


Townships: 
Bucke. 


Firstbrook. 


Harriss 


Dymond. 


Hudson. 
Lundy. 


BAND STO PENGE@R SALE 


Casey. 
Harley. 
Kerns. 
Henwood. 
Cane. 
Brethour. 


to 
bo 
io) 


Hilliard. 
Armstrong. 
Beauchamp. 
Bryce. 
Tudhope. 


Englehart Agency. Agent, Joseph Woollings. 


This agency contains nineteen townships, situated north of the 


New Jaskeard Agency. 
township of Evanturel. 


The agent resides at Englehart, in the 
Englehart is a station on the Timiskaming 


and Northern Ontario Railway, about thirty miles north of New 


Liskeard. 


Townships: 


Pense. 
Ingram. 


Evanturel. 


Dack. 


Robillard. 


~ Truax. 
Marter. 


Chamberlain. 


Savard. 
Sharpe. 
Davidson. 
Catherine. 
Pacaud. 
Marquis. 


Blain. 
Gross. 
Otto. 
Eby. 
Bitte: 


Matheson Agency. Agent, F. E. Ginn. 


This agency contains seventeen townships situated north of the 
height of land about eighty-seven miles from New Liskeard. The 
agent resides at Matheson, formerly known as McDougal’s Chute, 
a Station on the Timiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway. 


‘Townships: 


Beatty. 
Bond. 


Bowman. 


Benoit. 


Calvert (part). 


Currie. 


Cochrane Agency. 


Clergue. 
Carr. 
German. 
Hislop. 
Mountjoy. 
Matheson. 


McCart. 

Pie Playsrair 
Stock. 
Taylor. 
Walker. 


Agent, S. J. Dempsay. 


This agency contains twelve townships situated north of the 
height of land about forty-seven miles from Matheson. 

The agent resides at Cochrane, the junction of Grand “Trunk 
Pacific and Timiskaming and Northern Ontario Railways. 


Townships: 


Blount. 
Brower. 
Calder. 
Clute. 


Colquhoun. 


Fournier. 
Fox. 


Glackmeyer. 


Kennedy (part). 
Lamarche. 
Leitch. 

Pyne. 
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District of Nipissing. 
North Bay Agency. Agent, W. J. Parsons. 


This agency contains one Sale Township—Widdifield, and three 
Free Grant ‘Townships—Bonfield, Ferris, Chisholm. 


District of Sudbury 
Warren Agency. Agent, Emile Langlois. 


This agency is situated in the Township of Dunnett, on the line 
of the C.P.Rv., about 20 miles west of Sturgeon Falls, and contains 
g townships, two of which—Hugel and Loudon—are open for sale 
at the rate of 50 cents an acre, subject to the usual settlement con- 
ditions, and the other townships are open for location under The 
Free Grants and Homesteads Act. 


Sudbury Agency. Agent, James K. MacLennan. 


Sudbury is a station on the C.P.Ry. There are eight townships 
now on the market. The Townships of Dowling and McKim are 
open for sale at the rate of 50 cents an acre subject to the usual 
conditions regarding settlement duties. The other six townships 
are open for location under the Free Grants and Homesteads Act. 


Massey Station Agency. Agent, R. J. Byers. 


This agency is situated in the Township of Salter on the Sault 
branch on the C.P.Ry., and contains five townships, which: are 
Hallam, May, Salter, Shedden and Victoria. 


District of Algoma 


Thessalon Agency. Agent, Thomas Buchanan. 


Thessalon is a village situated in the Township of Thessalon, 
and is reached by the Georgian Bay steamers from Owen Sound or 
Collingwood in summer, and also by the Grand Trunk Railway to 
North) Bay and thence by the Alcema branch to the Canadian 
Pacific Railway to Thessalon. 


Townships: 
Bright. . Johnson. Rose. 
Day. Kirkwood. Striker. 
Gladstone. Parkinson. Tarbutt. 
Haughton. Patton. Thompson. 


Wells. 
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Hearst Agency. Agent, Thos. V. Anderson. 


Kendall and Casgrain, in District of Algoma, on Transcontin- 
ental Ry. about 130 miles from Cochrane. Reported to contain a 
large percentage of good land suitable for agricultural purposes. 
Town plot of Hearst is situated in township of. Kendall, and 
Casgrain lies immediately to the north of Kendall, the south part 
of which is close to the railway. 


District of Rainy River. 
Fort Frances Agency. Agent, C. J. Hollands. 


There are three townships in this Agency, and they are crossed 
by the line of the Canadian Northern Railway which runs from Port 
Arthur west. The Townships are: 


Farrington. Halkirk. Watten. 


LANDS OPEN FOR LOCATION AS FREE GRANTS. 


Since the passing of the Free Grants and Homesteads Act, 235 
townships have been opened for location to actual settlers. ‘These 
townships are divided into 27 Agencies. The following is a list of 
the Agencies with the names of the officers in charge, the names of 
the townships in each, and the means of access. 


Muskoka Agency. Agent, J. B. Brown, Bracebridge. 


This Agency contains 21 townships. The Grand Trunk Rail- 
way runs through the District from south to north, and brings it 
within easy access to the markets of the front. Bracebridge, the 
seat of the Crown Lands Agency, is about 122 miles from Toronto; 
iss tne = ehiet town sot the: District; and has- alco= the Judicial, 
Registrar’s and Sheriff’s offices. 


Townships : 
Baxter. Medora. Ryde. 
Brunel. Monck. Sinclair. 
Cardwell. Morrisoil. Sherbourne. 
Chaffey. Muskoka. Stephenson. 
Draper. McLean. Stisted. 
Franklin. Oakley. Watt. 
Macaulay. Ridout. Wood. 


Parry Sound Agency. Agent, F. R. Powell, Parry Sound. 


This Agency contains sixteen townships in the south-western 
Pirlieorm Wes DistiiCim tetidy enemrcached si1rometie tront by the 
Canadian Northern and Grand Trunk Railways. Parry Sound 
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contains the offices of the Stipendiary Magistrate, Sheriff, Local 
Master of the Dis’tict, and Mining Recorder. 


Townships : 
Burpee. Foley. McDougall. 
Carling. Hagerman. MacKenzie. 
Christie. Humphrey. Monteith. 
Conger. McConkey. Shawanaga. 
Cowper. McKellar. Wilson. 


Ferguson. 
Magnetawan Agency. Agent, Dr. J. S. Freeborn, Magnetawan. 


This agency contains eleven townships, in the centre of the 
north-west part of the District of Parry Sound. Magnetawan is 
situated on the Rosseau and Nipissing Road in the Township of 
Chapman, 14 miles from Burk’s Falls, a station on the Grand 
Trunk Railway. A steamer runs from Burk’s Falls to Magnetawan 
in summer, and a stage in the winter. 


Townships: 
Chapman. Lount. Ryerson. 
Crott: Machar. Strong. 
Ferrie. Mills. Spence. 
Gurd. Pringle. 


East Parry Sound Agency. Agent, William Jenkin, Emsdale. 


This Agency contains six townships, in the south-eastern part 
of the District. Emsdale, in the Township of Perry, is a station 
on the Grand Trunk Railway, which runs through the Townships 
of Perry and Armour. The Canada Atlantic branch runs through 
the Townships of Bethune and Perry, and connects with the 
Northern Branch at Scotia. 


Townships: 


Armour. Perry. Proudfoot. 
Bethune. Joly. MeMutrrich. 


Nipissing Agency. Agent, H. J. Ellis, Powassan. 


This Agency comprises five townships, south of Lake Nipissing, 
and in the north-east part of the District of Parry Sound. The 
route from Toronto is by the Grand Trunk Railway to Powassan. 
From the east by the Canadian Pacific Railway to Callendar, and 
thence by the Grand Trunk Railway to Powassan. 


Townships: 


Hardy. Laurier. Patterson. 
Himsworth. Nipissing. 
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District of Nipissing 
North Bay Agency. Agent, W. J. Parsons, North Bay. 


There are four townships in this agency open for location under 
the Free Grants and Homesteads Act. 


Townships: 
Bonfield. Perris, Part of Boulter. 
Chisholm. 


Mattawa Agency. Agent, Robt. Small, Mattawa. 


This Agency contains five townships—three ot which are 
traversed by the Canadian Pacific Railway. The route from the 
south is by the Grand Trunk Railway, and from the east by the 
Canadian Pacific. 


Townships: 
Calvin. Papineau. Part ofsicauder. 
Mattawan. Part of Cameron. 


Sturgeon Falls Agency. Agent, J. A. Philion, Sturgeon Falls. 


This Agency contains six townships situated along or convenient 
to the line of the Canadian Pacific Railway—west of North Bay. 


Townships: 
Cosby. Grant. McPherson. 
Caldwell. Martland. Springer. 


District of Sudbury. 
Warren Agency. Agent, Emile Langlois, Warren. 


This Agency is situated in the Township of Dunnet on the line 
of the C. P. Ry., about 20 miles west of Sturgeon Falls, and con- 
tains 7 townships which are open for location under the Free Grants 
and Homesteads Act. 


Townships: 
Appleby. Hagar. Ratter. 
Casimir. Jennings. 
Dunnet. Kirkpatrick. 


Sudbury Agency. Agent, James K. MacLennan, Sudbury. 


There are eight townships open for location as Free Grants in 
this agency. 


Townships: 
Broder. Chapleau. Neelon. 
Balfour. Garson. Rayside. 


Dill =Cpart). Morgan (part). 
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Blezard Valley Agency. Agent, J. A. Lemieux, Blezard Valley. 


This agency is situated in the Township of Blezard, north of 
Sudbury, and contains four townships, 


Townships: 


Blezard. Capreol (west part). Hanmer. 
Lumsden (part). 


Espanola Station Agency. Agent, Neil Mulvaney. 


This Agency is situated in the Township of Baldwin, and con- 
tains three Townships—Nairn, open for sale, and parts of Merritt 
and Baldwin, open as Free Grants. 


District of Algoma. 
Thessalon Agency. Agent, Thos. Buchanan, Thessalon. 


There are three townships in this agency open for location as 
Free Grants. ‘The other townships in the agency which are open 
for sale under Settlement Regulations have been given in the fore- 
going list. 


Townships open for location: 


Aberdeen. Galbraith. Lefroy. 


St. Joseph’s Island. Agent, Wm. E. Whybourne, Marksville. 


This island is situated at the west end of Lake Huron. It con- 
tains nearly 86,000 acres, a large portion of which is good agricul- 
tural land. The island has been divided into three municipalities, 
St. Joseph, Hilton, and Joselyn. It may be reached by steamers 
from Collingwood or Owen Sound in summer, and in winter by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 


Sault. Ste. Marie Agency. Agent, Edward Noble, Sault Ste. Marie. 


This Agency contains three townships which are immediately 
north of the Town of Sault Ste. Marie. The route from the east 
is by steamer from Collingwood or Owen Sound, or by the Grand 
Trunk Railway to North Bay and thence by the Canadian Pacific 


Railway to the Sault. 
Townships: 
Korah. | Parke. Prince. 
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Thunder Bay Agency. Agent, W. A. Burrows, Port Arthur. 

This Agency contains 19 townships, in the vicinity of Port 
Arthur, and is reached either by steamer from Collingwood or 
Owen Sound, or by the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


Townships: 


Blake. Gorham. Oliver. 
Conmee. Lybster. Paipoonge. 
Crooks. Marks. Pardee. 
Dawson Road. McIntyre. Pearson. 
Dorion. McGregor. Scoble. 
Gillies. O’Connor. Strange. 
Ware. 


District of Kenora 


Dryden Agency. Agent, R. H. Pronger, Dryden. 


This Agency is situated on the line of the C. P. Railway, in 
the township of Van Horne, and contains twelve townships. 


Townships: 
Aubrey. Mutrie. Zealand. 
Eton. Sanford. Temple. 
Rugby. Van Horne. Wabigoon. 
Langton. Wainwright. Southworth. 


Kenora Agency. Agent, W. L. Spry, Kenora 


Kenora is situated on the C. P. Railway at the head of the Lake 
of the Woods. ‘There are two townships open for location, Melick 
andprellatt, 


District of Rainy River 


There are thirty-six townships open for location as Free Grants 
along the Rainy River and two agents in charge. 

Wm. Cameron resides in the Township of Morley and his Post 
Office Address is Stratton Station. He has eighteen townships, 
running from the westerly end of the River. 

Alexander McFayden is Crown Lands Agent at Emo, in the 
Township of Lash, and he has eighteen townships towards the 
easterly end of the River. 

These townships may be reached by the Canadian Northern 
Railway from Port Arthur. 
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Townships in charge of Wm. Cameron, Stratton Station: 


Atwood. McCrosson. Sutherland. 
Blue. Nelles. Sifton. 
Curran Pattullo. Fait. 

Dewart. Roseberry. Tovell. 

Dilke. Shenston. Worthington. 
Morley. Spohn. Morson. 


Townships in charge of Alex. McFayden, Emo: 


Aylesworth. Devlin. Miscampbell. 
Barwick. Dobie. Potts. 
Burriss. Fleming. Pratt 
Carpenter. Kingsford. Roddick. 
Crozier. Lash. Richardson. 
Dance. Mather. Woodyatt. 


Provisional County of Haliburton 
Minden Agency. Agent, Richard H. Baker, Minden. 


This Agency contains seven townships in the Provisional 
County of Haliburton. The Victoria Branch of the Grand Trunk 
Railway runs through the Township of Snowdon, and the Irondale 
and Bancroft Railway through Snowdon and Glamorgan. The 
route to the Agency is by the Grand Trunk Railway to Gelert 
Station, and thence by stage to Minden Village—a distance of 
about 12 miles. 


Townships: 


Anson. Lutterworth. Snowdon. 
Glamorgan. Minden. Stanhope. 
Hindon. 


Kinmount Agency. Agent, Jas. Wilson, Kinmount. 


This Agency contains four townships, Cavendish and Galway, 
in the County of Peterborough, and Cardiff and Monmouth in the 
Provisional County of Haliburton. 


Apsley Agency. Agent, Wm. Hales, Apsley. 


This Agency contains four townships in the north part of the 
County of Peterborough. 


Townships: 


Anstruther. Methuen. Chandos. 
Burleigh (north and 
south). 
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North Hastings Agency. Agent, Wm. Douglas, Green View. 


This Agency contains twelve townships. They may be reached 
from the front by the Central Ontario Railway and the Irondale, 
Bancroft & Ottawa Railway. 


Townships: 
Carlow. Herschel. Wollaston. 
Cashel. Limerick. McClure. 
Dungannon. Mayo. Bangor. 
Faraday. Monteagle. Wicklow. 


Frontenac and Addington Agency. Agent, Chas. Both, Denbigh. 


This Agency contains seven townships. The route is from 
Kingston, by the Kingston and Pembroke Railway, or from 
Toronto by the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


Townships: 
Abinger. Canonto, South. Denbigh. 
Clarendon. Canonto, North. Palmerston. 
Miller, 


North Renfrew Agency. Agent, Finley Watt, Pembroke. 


This Agency contains ten townships, which are traversed by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. The route is from Ottawa or 
Brockville to Penibroke. 


Townships: 


Algona, N. Head. Petawawa. 
Alice. McKay. Rolph. 
Buchanan. Maria. Wylie. 
Fraser. 


Centre and South Renfrew Agency. Agent, Adam Prince, Wilno 


This Agency contains seventeen townships. It may be reached 


now either by the Canada Atlantic branch of the Grand Trunk Ry., 
or the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


Townships: 
Algona, S. Wilberforce. Radcliffe. 
Brougham. Brudenell. Raglan. 
Burns. Griffith. Sebastopol. 
Grattan. Jones. Matawachan. 
Hagarty. Lyell. Sherwood. 


Richards. Lyndoch. 
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The following townships are not attached to any Agency: 
Airy, Murchison and Sabine in the District of Nipissing. 


New Townships. 


New townships will be surveyed and opened for settlement in 
different parts from time to time as required, but it is important 
in the interests of the settlers as well as the province to concentrate 
the settlement as much as possible, so that roads may be con- 
structed, churches and schools established, and other conveniences 
placed within the reach of the settlers that would not be possible 
where settlements are sparse, and consequently squatting in town- 
ships not opened for settlement will not be encouraged. 


Authorized by | 
Tue Hon. James S. DurFf, 
Minister of Agriculture. 


W. Bert ROADHOUSE, 
Deputy Minister of Agriculture. 


For information as to special colonization rates to settlers, 
apply to 
H. A. MAcDONELL, 
Director of Colonization, 
Parliament Buildings, 


Toronto, Ontario, Canada; 
Oreto 


RICHARD REID, 
Ontario Government Agent, 
163, Strand, London, England. 
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NOTES 


The following figures for the Province are later than those that appear 
under “ Notes” in the accompanying map of Ontario:— 


The value of field crops in 1912 (Dom. census) was $192,085,900 out of 


a total of $511,951,700 for all Canada, or fully 37 per cent. as against 34 per 
cent. fOr 1011, 


The value of dairy products in I9I2 is estimated at $36,000,000. 
The average value of fruit crops to the retailer is estimated at $26,100,000. 
The value of live stock in IQI2 was $225,848,942. 


The value of farm lands, buildings, implements and live stock in IQT2 was 
$1,405,950,940. 


The total lumber cut in 1911 was 1,716,849 feet board measure, valued at 
$30,584,724. 


The total mineral production (metallic and non-metallic) in 1912 was 
valued at $48,341,612. 


The estimated value of the fisheries in 1912 is at least $2,700,000. 


The total expenditures of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario, in connection with the Niagara System, for the fiscal year ending 
October 31, 1912, were $4,158,820. 


The completed steam railways have a total length of 10,039 miles, while 
electric railways have 772 miles. 


The colonization roads in Northern and Southern Ontario have a total 
of 10,000 miles. 


The total imports for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1913, were 
$301,651,328, and the total exports were $132,756,532. 


The number of public schools (excluding secondary and Others), de ton 
Was 5,921, and the pupils enrolled, 400,552. 


The total attendance at the Ontario Agricultural College, including Mac- 
donald Institute, for the yeat IO1I-12 was 1,1033 for 1612-13.--7,161. 


The assessment of the city of Toronto for 1914 1s $516,489,032. The popu- 
lation, September, 1913, is 445,575. 


The aggregate attendance at the (annual) Canadian National Exhibition, 
Toronto, in 1913, was T,0C9,000. 
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ONTARIO is 407,262 square miles in area, and is 3} ze of the British Isles. 


c the st 56 
The rural area assessed in 1911) was 24,683,747 acres. deg, 14 381,650 acres. 
The value of field crops in 191! (Dom. census) was §|9; y 9 out of a total of $565,711,600 for 
all Canada. 00) 
The value of dairy products in 191} is estimated Considerably over half 
cheese produced in Canada is made in Ontario. * 4,000,000. the 
The value of fruit crops is estimated at $20,000,000 pe ym. The province produces 607 of 
the apples and cherries, 70% of the plums, 857, of the pears re the peaches, and 997 of the grapes 
grown in Canada. - 
The value of live stock in i911 was $214, 720,424. 
The annual agricultural production is $300,000,000, 55 
5 


The value of farm lands, buildings, implements and live ree in 1911 was $1, 341,469,232. 


The area of forest territory is 102,000 square miles, Whiley ¢ covered by license is 20,000 Square 
miles. There were cut on Crown lands in 1911, 677 million fey... measure of pine and other timber 
and 173,000 cords of pulpwood. Patricia adds fully 100,000 sq. miles of wooded lands. 


Over 40 per cent. of the mineral production of Can, is furnished by Ontario. Northern 
Ontario has in Cobalt the most productive silver field, and in\;pury the most valuable nickel mines 
in the world. 4 


There is a magnificent system of inland waterways in lk yivers and canals. The Great Lakes 


on the international boundary havea combined area of 72,250 sre miles. The fisheries are a valuable 
asset. 


The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of the Ontario(ernment has constructed and operates | 54 
540 miles of high and low tension lines. Between 30 and 4),njcipalities are supplied with energy at 
cost. The system will be extended throughout the entire prone, 


The completed steam railways of the province havea 4] length of 9,417 miles, while electric 
railways haye 754 miles. 
The colonization roads have a total of 4,500 miles, andscontinually extending. 


There are 16,000 factories, with 593 million dollars of ixited capital and 579 millions of annual 
output, giving direct employment to 354,000 hands. Imts for the fiscal year, $240,262,151. 
Exports (domestic), $99,595,118 ; (foreign), $8,959,716. 

The standard of education in the province is high, (Caen system of elementary and 
secondary schools exists. There are exceptional facilities for “ili thing schools in the new unsettled 
districts. The Legislature votes large grants to the primary atycondary schools, as well as to the 83 
Provincial University. The attendance of students at the Universin 1911 was over 4000. 

The Ontario Agricultural College and Experimental Farm alelph had, in’ 1911, an enrolment 
of 1163 students. The Farm covers an area of 700 acres. 


There are 417 public and 242 travelling libraries, 375 agricul and 80 horticultural societies. 
There is no State religion, and all the leading denominations represented. 


The Government of Ontario is vested in an Assembly elected the people, which meets annually 
and holds office for four years. The province is governed without intion of the people. Revenue is 
derived from the sale of Crown lands, minerals, timber limits, etc. 

The Municipalities have a complete system of local self-gmment. Revenue is raised from 
taxation, and the taxes are not immoderate, particularly in rural mexpalities. 52 

Ontario has 292 cities, towns and villages, and 544 township It has a population of 2,523,274, 
principally British or of British origin. Rural, 1,194,785. Urban 18,489. 


The city of Toronto is the capital of Ontario and the seatithe Provincial Government. It 


covers an area of 28 square miles, and has a population of 4j\)7, Assessment 


of city, 1912, 


















$343,598,145. The attendance at public schools, kindergarten, [A schools, collegiate, and separate 
schools for the year 1911 was 66,484. The attendance at the Casim National Exhibition, Toronto, 
in 1912, was 962,000. It is the largest Annual Fair in the world. 





Northern Ontario, the largest portion of the privat, has an area of 330,000 square | - 
miles. It has twenty million acres of the finest agricultural ladavaiting settlement, and produces 
wheat equal to Manitoba number one hard. Its forests and water prrs are of immense value, and its 
mines are among the richest in the world. It has thousands dale of railways and colonization 
roads; and cities, towns and villages have arisen and are rising aloytheir path. This section lies north 
and northwest of Lake Nipissing and the Great Lakes. 











ONTARIO’S eastern boundary is less than 50 miles from lepott of Montreal. 











ial DISTANCES :—Toronto to Montreal... ... 333 mile 
By Bele Isle 
ix Montreal to Glasgow 2870 mis 2694 miles 
wy Queenstown 2726 , 2550 50 
on Liverpool 2939 . 2763 
” London 3060 , 2930 
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Sources OF GEOGRAPHICAL INFORMA 





Railway Map of Canada issued by the Department of i Interior, Ottawa, 1912 


Map of the District of Patricia, Province of Ontario, acconpivi"f Part If, Volume 21, 
Report of Bureau of Mines, 1912. 





Compilation by W. R. Rogers, Topographer for Department of ass Feresis and Mines. 
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